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PREFACE. 

* ' \ . v • * 1 

Half of the' following essays have been published as 
leading articles in “ The Times ” Literary Supplement,* 
and of the remainder most have appeared in the “Yale 
Review,” the “ Contemporary Review,” the “ West- 
minister Gazette,”, and “ History ” ; and I am indebted 
to the proprietors of these various periodicals for per- 
mission to reprint thes^ papers. Their republicatidh 
may serve to illustrate, among other things, that de- 
ceitfulness of human wishes and fallibility of human 
judgment which a great crisis inevitably enhances.. 
But the history of erroneous opinion is an integral 
part of history ; and the future historian of the great 
warjvill make little of its history if he confines his at- 
tention to actions, and ignores the public and private 
opinion which impeded or inspired them. Conven- 
tional history limits itself too much to what men and 
nations have done, and takes too little account of what ,, 
they hoped to do and thought they were doing. For 
deeds and thoughts react upon one another and to- 
gether make up the human factor in human affairs. 

It-is in the hope of assisting the study of history 
that these essays are reproduced in a more permanent 
Imd accessible fiprm than those in which they first 
appeared ; and jthe value of contemporary history is 
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means confined to the age with which it ideals, 
it^^ibe essence of the historian’s faith that past and 
preset-help to explain one another ; "and the light of 
history in the making around us illumines ihe making 
of history in the past That is largely beoiuse we 
feel the present more than we can ever feel the past, 
and insight into human affairs is as much a matter of 
sense as it is of science. Moreover, it is the process 
of production rather than the finished product which 
interests the real historian, and history is a living 
subject because mankind is always producing and 
never knowing — apart from the mechanical sciences 
— what the finished product will be. . Historical 
students will understand the*Napoleonic wars all the 
better for having felt a similar tension, and co\n- 
munion with the past, although a very imperfect 
communion of saints, is essential to the continuous 
life of humanity. 

The date of each of these essays is precisely indi- 
cated so that it may be borne in mind in the critMsms 
they may suggest. There is inevitably some repeti- 
tion, and most of them contain expressions which 
they would not have contained, had they been wnfcjten 
earlier or later ; but to modify the record of expressed 
opinion in the light of later events indicates a dis- 
honest ambition for consistency or prescience, and is 
one of the most insidious forms of historical forgery. 


A. F. POLLARD. 
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I. 


THE WAR: ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
MORALS . 1 

It has often been remarked, from the time of Arist&tle 
downwards, that, while the occasions of great evahts 
may be trivial, the causes are always profound. Thisr 
distinction between occasions and causes must eve?-- 
be borne in mind when we attempt to trace the origin? 
of the Great War of* 1914. Occasions for war we 
have always with us ; they are as plentiful as the 
microbes infesting the air we breathe; and, just as 
our .individual health depends, not upon the possi- 
bility of avoiding microbes, but upon the general 
state of our body, so the preservation of the world’s 
peace depends, not upon the absence of occasions for, , 
war, but upon the condition of mind in which the 
peoples and governments of the earth confront them* 
We are hot at war because an archduke was murddfed, 
•but because that occasion for war burst upon one or' 
two powers not disinclined to break the peace. If 
we can account for the bellicose attitude of Germany 
and Austria in July, 1914, we can understand the 
outbreak of war ; for, if it is true that it takes two to 
make a quarrel, it is truer that it takes two to keep 
the peace. 

1 A lecture delivered from notes at University College on 5 
October, 191 4> ; written out and published in January, 1915. 
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w % ? iS&e main pwblem,therefore, resolvesitself into 
tfceqjiestion. Why was Germany not anxtous 'fco avoid 
a war J Austria may almost be eliminated from this 
discussion, because it is clear from the official corre- 
spondence that Austria, if left to herself, would have 
found a mepns* of escape from the dilemma ; and, iflf- 
deed, war between her and Russia did not begin until 
live days after its declaration by Germany, while ax 
days more elapsed before war began between Ausraa; v 
and France and Great Britain. The ultimate cause 


of the war must be sought in Germany’s frame of 
mind, and that frame of mind I propose to illustrate 
chiefly by means of two books, Prince von Bulow’s 
“ Imperial Germany” and Bernhardi’s “ Germany and 
the Next War”. The ex-Chancellor’s volume is a 
moderate exposition of German policy which probably 
represents the mind — perhaps the better mind — of the 
German Foreign Office before the outbreak of war. 


Bernhardi’s book represents that of the military party 
whose aggressiveness may have had something , Jo d% 
with Bulow’s resignation, and certainly got th^ta^ri 
of the Kaiser’s less truculent inclinations. It is ^book 


which many of us have been reading wjfiiV^piat 
patience we could command, and perhapsHlso Xvitli 
this amount of comfort — that nothing done by 
: Germany srnce the war began has done more to com- 
promise her moral position than this revelation of 


Prussian mentality written in time of peace, before 
the first Balkan war or even the Agadir crisis had 
ruffled the surface of affairs. 


As Prince von Bttlow points out 1 with some 
humour, it is a German foible to deduce the most 


J Pp. 128 - 9 . * 
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lation on their “Conception ctfthir 
General von Bemhardi’s politics are ^ 
what*he believes to be “ Nature 
? ferude philosophy, arid I confess to being 
by the praise lavished upon the cleverness and 
:fiindity of his book. According to it the GeWri 




ih^ : 


‘ nature ” is simply the nature of the brute, “ red 
tooth Mid claw”. The moral part of man is no part 
of his nature, and. the natural state is that state of 


war, depicted by Hobbes, in which the two cardinal 
. virtues are force and fraud. Bemhardi is thinking, of 
course, only of the relations between State and State, 
and not of those between man and man ; but between 
States there can be no law and no morality ; their re- 
lations are simply those of one brute to another. This 
is a*eonception not confined to German minds, and it 
may be worth while pointing to some of the confusions 
on which it rests. 

r In the first place there is nothing more ‘‘ui|4 
natural,” in this sense of the word, than the Stafo|jP 
itself. It depends for its very existence upon the 
repression and control of those “natural” and pre-^ 
datory instincts, to which Bemhardi would give tbe% 
freest scope in international relations ; and it js a cofl- * 
tradiction in terms to apply “ natural ” psychology to 
the relations of “ unnatural ” associations. Moreover, 
when brute fights with brute, it is a small matter ; the 
force employed and the damage done are on a limited 
riscale. No brute could mobilize four million fellows. 

It would, indeed, be a horrible comment on civilization 
noW*that Governments can control millions of men 



ftmJ the fbral of nature, they could" exert no more 
control ov.er their “ natural” instincts than the beasts 
of the^ield. * As a matter of fact, this vast control 


over others and over physical force has only been made 
possible by man’s control of himself, thqt is to say; by 
his moral development. But while Bemhardi appar- 
ently regards man’s control over physical forces as a 
“ natural ” evolution, he rules out from man’s “ nature ” 
his moral growth. His State is a super-brute, ever 
growing in strength, but never developing even the 
rudiments of a conscience in its dealings with other 


States. 

“ It is proposed,” he writes with scorn, “ to obviate 
the great quarrels between nations and States by 
Courts of Arbitration — that ®is, by arrangements. 
A one-sided, restricted, formal law is to be established 
in place of the decisions of history. The weak nation 
is to have the same right to live as the powerful* and 
vigorous nation. The whole idea represents a pre- 
sumptuous encroachment on the natural laws .of de^ 
velopment.” 1 He admits that “ Christian moralityis 
based on the law of love,” but contends that “ thislaw 
can claim no significance for the relations of one country 
to another, since its application to politics would lead to 
a conflict of duties ”. 3 The logic of this is apparently 
that Christian morality may bind you to love a personal 
enemy, but not a friend who belongs to an enemy 
country. But men’s assumptions are more eloquent 
than their assertions, and the assumption underlying 
the last phrase I have quoted is truly -enlightening. 
Duty to the State is clearly to be paramount; any 
other loyalty, such as respect for religion, truth, or 
1 Bemhardi, p. S4. * Ibid.')p. 29. 



sinall k matter thal^it 
It would disparage' the g*eat 

German general with an Italian nai|&A ;< *tfi&' new* 
Machiavelli ” ; but he will not have livjfd in vpin, if 
he has unwittingly revealed the pitfalls of the !gc^spi^-| 
of efficiency and of the worship of the State. s<!| 


is more than idiosyncrasy. It is characteristic, I do 
not say of the German people, but of the Prussian 
aristocracy which controls the German Government. 
It is perhaps far-fetched to trace, as a German 
Catholic has done, 1 the moral insensibility of Prussia 
back to th6 union of a renegade Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order and his fellow-celibates with the 
lowest of the Wendish women they were supposed to 
protect from the infidel ; but the Hohenzollems are 
the Collateral descendants of the man who perverted his 
religious trust into a secular duchy, and the Junker 
class in Prussia is sprung- from those who followed his 
example. Courage and military capacity they have 
shown throughout their hisffory, but of moral scruple 
or enlightenment there has not been a vestige; and 
their blunders in this war have all been due to inability 
to realize moral values — failure to comprehend the 
moral strength of the British Empire, the moral 
effect of the subordination of international law to 
military advantage, the difference which moral change 
has wrought between the Russia of the Manchurian 
adventure and the Russia of to-day, and even the 
courage which the infliction of wrong woul^l give the 

f 1 See “ Der Untergang des Ordenstaates Preussen,” von Dr. J, 
Vota. Mainz: ^irchheim & Co., 1911. i 
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ardaypf little Belgium. 1^4^e^kmschreckUch- 
keit- cannot comprehend^he proverb that in inter he 
wins who feels the pityof it, and their defeat will be 
due to their nwral hifidelity . 

War is, indeed, tb Bernhhrdi not a c^uel necessity 


but the gloriotxs crown of human achievement. 

“ Efforts to secure peace are extraordinarily detri- 
mental to the national health so soon as they influence 
politics. ... The efforts directed towards the abolition 
of war must not only be termed foolish, but absolutely 
immoral, and must be stigmatized as unworthy of the. 
human race. . . . War is not merely a necessary ,, 
element in the life of nations, but an indispensable 
factor of culture, in which a truly civilized riation finds 
the highest expression of strength and vitality.” 1 TO 
abolish war would, he thinks, be to abolish heroism* 
This again is one of those simple but fatal fallacies 
which deceive other than German minds. War pro- 
vides opportunities for heroism ; therefore it is a noble . 
thing. The heroism, it may be remarked, is commonly ! 
shown, not by those who order the wars, but by thdsbS 
who obey : “ theirs not to reason why, theirs but to 
do and die”. The heroism is good, the opportunity * 
may be evil. If war provides opportunities, so dries 
the loss of a “ Birkenhead,” a mine-disaster, or a fire. 
Bernhardi is in the logical and moral position of those 
who would wreck a ship, explode a mine, or commit 
arson in order to provide opportunities for other people 
to prove their heroism ; and the proper place for such 
•criminals is the jail or the lunatic asylum. Evil is - 
none the less evil because it requires heroic remedies. ,:: 

The German conception of war is, however, less 


1 Bernhardi, pp.14, 28, 29, 34. <• 





war ufide&and, with 
national hospitality and 
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ledge to be used as foes, arid wit^ its 
only until der ’Tag shall come. The ideaof 
among men — at least among 

ken." “The ‘English , , 

t wi$ni,” wrote Bernhardi in 1911, 1 “ must nOTbliiid atsTgp 
the real situation. We may atinost use them to delay; 1 
the necessary and inevitable war until we tnay fairly 
I magin g we have some prospect of success.” Even 
the* sober Biilow declares that “there is no third 
course. In' the struggle between nationalities one 
nation is the hammer and the other the anvil.” 8 That 
is in pej$fe, and to the “ peaceful ” rivalry of States 
„ the 1 Qerman would extend the immoral licence that 
all i$ fair in war. “ You will always be fools,” wrote 
a candid German officer to an English friend, “ and 
we shall never be gentlemen.” It is more significant 
that the German would rather be no gentleman then, 
a fool, while the Englishman would rather be a fool 
than not a gentleman. The one would rather break 
the rules than lose the game ; the other would rather 
lose the game than break the rules. “ Law,” says von 
Biilow, 8 “ must certainly not be considered superior 
to the needs of the State ” ; and the problem before 
the civilized world, during and after this war, is how 
to deal with a parvenu, who declines to observe any 
rules in the society into which he has thrust his un< 
welcome presence. 

The German, indeed, denies! the foundations of 


i a&' 


■ 1 Bernhardi, p. 287, s Billow, p. ! 


* Ibid. p. 178. 



international -comity ; the weak State has no claim to 
respect nor right of existence. ** The whole discussion 
taims,” sa’ysBemhardi, “ not on an international ri^it, 
hut simply and solely on power and expediency ” ; 1 
and the expediency is not the interest of mankind, 
but that of a 'single over-mighty State. Germany 
must obey the “ natural laws of development,” and 
any attempt to restrain it by efforts to abolish war 
would be “immoral”. So far as the Stat^ is con- 
cerned, “ morality ” is thus identical with “ nature,” 
and “ nature ” with the absence of a moral code. If 
the State can seize its neighbour’s vineyard, it would 
be immoral because unnatural to refrain. 

But what is the “ State,” in the interests of which 
Christianity is to be abrogated, morality abolished, 
and all these vast assumptions made ? The question 
is of some importance, because the Prussian conception 
of the State is totally different from the English* and 
also because it appears at first sight psychologically 
inexplicable that a nation like the German, moral in 
its private relations, should so emphatically repudiate 
moral restraint on international conduct. The ex- 
planation lies in the German conception of the State. 
To the Englishman the State is the community Or- 
ganized for political purposes, and he feels, dimly 
perhaps, that he can apply to himself the aphorism 
attributed to Louis XIV and say f£tat, c'est moi. 
To the German, on the other hand, the State is a 
thing apart from the community ; it is not the com- 
munity, and though German Social Democrats hold 
that the State exists for the community, the gover ning 
classes believe that the community exists for the 
! ' 1 Bernhard!, p. 112. „ 



tiling abstract, so abstract 
philosophers have gravely 3 
iwheth^r it is male or female. . ; T%; 
their kings the abstraction is more 
Kaiser’s view bf the State is that of Louis XIV; 


von Biilotv avows that “ Prussia is in all 
State Of soldiers and officials ”. 1 It i|^QOt the 
munity as a whole ; and nothing surprises mi English- 
man more than the violent -contrast between the 
.overweening claims, which Befnhardi and his fellows 



make for the State, and their contempt for the political 
capacity of the German people. It is not in the 
interests of* the German people that the State is to 
be liberated from moral restraints, but in the interests 
Of those who control the Government. With that 


the 1 people have nothing to do : Germany has reached 
the stage of constitutional development that England 
had reached under the first two Stuarts, and German 
ministers hold with Charles I- that the “ true liberty ” 
of German subjects “consists not in the power of 
Government ”. 2 There is thus nothing illogical in the 
incongruity between the morality of the German 
people and the immorality of the German State ; for ■ 
the people have nothing to do with the State. 

Their political incompetence is, indeed, the dogma 
upon which the Government founds its claim to irre- 
sponsibility, and there is a close psychological connex- 
ion between the irresponsibility to the German people, 
which the Government has always enjoyed, and the 
irresponsibility to moral considerations which it claims.- 

^ \ i' 1 Billow, p. 487. ■ •)> 

• * Gardiner, “Select Documents,” ed. 1889, p. 285. 
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the abundance of merits,” is Vdn Billowy minor re- 


frain, a *“ and great qualities, with which the German 
nation is endowed, political talenthas been denied it. 
i . . We at? U6t a political people* . 
conversation on this^subject with the late; Minister^;-: 
Director Alt^pff. ‘Well, what can you expect,^ 
replied that distinguished man in his humorous 
‘ We Germans are the most learned nation in the. 


world and the best soldiers. W e have achieved greats 
filings in all the sciences and arts ; the greatest philoso- 
phers, the greatest poets and musicians are Germans. 
Of late we have occupied the foremost place in the 
natural sciences and in almost all technical spheres,'; 
and in addition to that we have accomplished ah , 
enormous industrial development. How can you 
wonder that we are political asses ? There must be a 
weak point somewhere.’ ” No doubt these eminent l 
men, in confessing the political incompetence , 

German people, made mental exceptions in of * 

themselves ; but students of recent German 
and diplomacy may feel some doubt about the reseda-'*; 
tions. . 

After such frank admissions, it may seem super- 
fluous to inquire into thejreasons which led the German 
people to accept or acquiesce in so fatuous and immoral 
a political philosophy as that expounded by the organs 
of the German military staff. A stupid political phil- 
osophy would naturally commend itself to a politically 
stupid people. Nevertheless, the future will probably 
show that the Prussian Junker and his,chosen ministers 
' * 1 Bemhardi, p. 118. a Bttlov, p. 10 6.- 






War will ’almost certainly set a tejtrti 
an explanation ; for there tu* 
in the production of every cjop. 
theseed, and there is the soil. The most 
as wellas the most beneficent, ideas have no 
unless they fall on fruitful ground ; and we have to 
examine the conditions which rendered the German 

' t'7 ' ' 1 , , , ' 

mind receptive soil for the teaching of Treitschke, to 
whom the predominant school of political philosophy 
owes its inspiration. • ; 

,v,;7 The inquiry involves a brief excursion into history. 
BeSlre the French Revolution there were some 800 
practically independent States in Germany ; and even 
the vast reduction and simplification effected during 
the Napoleonic era still left thirty-nine in existence 
battle of Waterloo and the Congress of 
Vienna. The problem for Germany in the nineteenth > : 
century to combine these separate and often 
hostile States into a single political entity. Political 
thlthods of union were tried, and failed. “ The union 
’* of Germany,” writes von Bulow, 1 “ that the patriotic 
democrats of the forties conceived in the nineteenth 
was . . . to vest the unifying power in the 
influence of an imperial Parliament . ; . 
i a mistake in a thoroughly monarchical country 

likeGermany to expect unifying power from Parlia- 
life, which had no existencil.” Bismarck then 
i BUlow, p, 874. 
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appeared on the scene, with his methods of .blood and 
iron, and Qlilow thus sums up las Achievement : 1 
''■#*■ With incomparable audacity and constructive states- 
manship, in consummating the work of uniting Ger- 
many, Bisp^arek left out of play the political capa- 
bilities of the Germans, in which they h^ve: h^tdrf. 
excelled, while he called into action their fighting 
powers, which have always been their strongest point” 
'Bins sounds plausible enough ; stripped of the phrase- 
ology, with which Billow has gilded Bismarck’s policy, 
it comes to this : he made aggressive war on other 
people because he could not trust the political capacity 
of his own. Denmark, Austria, and France were the 
r successive whetstones on which Bismarck sharpened 
the sword of Prussian militarism, the weapon where- 
with he wrought that German unification which hid 
defied the political efforts of the German people. 
What wonder that Germany puts its trust in the God 
of Battles, believes in the methods of blood and iron, ! 
and drops all pretence to popular government What- 
ever the bugle sounds ? 

Blood and iron became the cement of the Gett$an 
Empire; but Bismarck, to do him justice,, never re- 
garded his methods as ideal. He adopted them only 
because there were none other available. His pigmy 
successors fiave out-Bismarcked and caricatured his 
methods. They advocate war, not as a legitimate 
means when others have failed, but as a method in • 
itself almost ideal, or at least preferable to all others. 
Bernhardi, for instance, 8 glories in his belief that all 
the wars of his hero, Frederick the Great, were ag- 
gressive, and contends that the value to Prussia and 

1 Billow, p. 8. 8 P. $4. 
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Germany’of Silesia 
its. acquisition, in the fact 
awarded by a Court 



yrords, if you come by your own|»s the 
dicial process, your triumph leaves no moral 
,but if ydu successfully rob your neighbour by wdt^ 
moral effect is portentous. What a gulf bettieetil 
Prussian of the twentieth, and the great Engl 
soldier of the seventeenth century 1 “ Things obtained 


by force,” said Oliver Cromwell in 1647, “ thodgh 
never so good in themselves, Would be both less to 
their honour, and less likely to last. ... What we 
gain in a free way, it is better than twice as much in 
a forced, aftd will be more truly ours and our pos- 
terity’s.” 1 Less likely to last! Doubts of .Bern-, 
h&rdi’s gospel seem to have haunted von Blilow. “ In 
the meantime,” he writes, 2 “Fate, who, as we all 
kliow,' is an excellent but expensive teacher, might 
undertake to educate us politically, and that by means 
of the injuries which our innate political failings must; 
inflict on us again and again. Failings, even political; 
ones, are seldom cured by knowledge, mostly only by 
experience. Let us hope that the experience, which 
shall enable us to acquire a political talent in addition 
to so many other fine gifts, will not be too painful 
a one.” An enemy may concur in von Blilow’s as- 
piration, and the experience which will enable the 
Germans to acquire a political talent will be the de- 
struction of Prussian militarism at the hands of the 


"As 'yet, nothing has succeeded 5^n Germany like 
success, and the ‘System of force became the bond of 
[ 1 Moi lev’* “ Cromwell,” p. 224. '• . * P. 105. 
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jjjb^rthaft 'ha£|$p$( 

ruption and to .tshfiN 

Ithe world. Thai is why his civic 
the jackboot^and he seeks to solace hys 5 
humbling little nations. The root of his 
his disbelief in his own political aptitude ; he’ttenn^^ 
the War Lord, with his “mailed fist * and 


Ar*(iour,” because he is conscious of the truth in 
hardi’S insolent gibe that no people is less qualif 
determine its own political destinies. After, all it is 
/ human nature to exalt the art in which one excels ,#^ 
to vilify that in which one has failed. MilitatiinOK* is 
not merely the price which Germany pays for its 
political incapacity ; it is also ‘'the unction with which 
it flatters its materialistic soul. '^v' :,(■}$ 
Nevertheless, no nation— not even the German— 
tolerates militarism for its own sake, but only ' 
what it derives therefrom in prestige or i 
and doubts have been growing in the minds of 
of Germans whether militarism was worth 
they had to pay. These doubts are expressed- 
growth of the Social Democratic movementr^tj^ 
essence of which is not its socialism at all. 

Social Democratic movement,” says von Biilow, 1 
the antithesis of the Prussian State.” But the 
State is the most socialistic in EpfOpe, so 
methods of government are concerned ; and fha;4fw4, 

J 4*'’ 



thesis turns not on socialistic or individualistic 
ciple, but on the question whether the people 
control the State or the State the people, or, 
words, whether Germany is to have 

1 P.186. * 








. movement constituted \ 

P^l^dtrty of every German ministry to combat this * 
until it is defeateder materially changed. 
;''6^'' .; ''THis danger must be faced and met with a groiti 
ipd comprehensive national policy under the strong 
-/•^uwWnoe of clear-sighted and courageous governments^ 
which whether amicably or by lighting can makefile 
parti bow to the migfht of the national idea.” 

The “national idea” is the Prussian conception 
^f the State, and the growth, of the German revolt 
against it can be illustrated by a few figures. In 1884: 



:^ ; |f^|^ats in the Reichstag. In 1 912 

votes, secured 110 seats, and emer 
the general election the strongest party in the Reicjh-S 
stag.* In 1918, for the first time in its history, the : 
-'■; : : ^e|^cted representatives of the great German people! 
summoned up courage, over the ^abem incident, tb ; 
vote of censure on the Government ; and'.t$v 
? : fore the outbreak of war, it was the common anti^Si 
v^;^^||^: ; that at the revision of the Tariff, due in l#§$i 
^‘'jPl^l^teiissian' Junkers would fail to secure that prbt^- 
‘^iS^^rhich represents the perquisites: most of then®* 
“v, geiout of the Prussian State. 

Btilow s»“ great and comj 



Jpp. 171, 204. 
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hensive national- 
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Probably he was not thi 
Bernhardi Has a 


sentence : 1 “’.We- mpst 
pot think merely of external foes who compel us to 
fight. A war may seem to be forced upon a states- 
man by the* condition of home affairs.” 

Here we have at least one explanation of theever-* 
increasing truculence of German foreign policy. To 
seek in aggression abroad a remedy for discontent at 
home is an expedient as old as the State itself, and 
German aggression has been due to the German" 
Government’s fear of the German people. Blood 
and iron must justify itself to the German nation by 
its fruits ; and German Governments have been forced 
to seek abroad the means to bribe the German people 
into acquiescence in the insolence of military rule. 
Bernhardi speaks of the “ obligation” which lies upon 
the German Government to acquire colonies ; “ if 
necessary, they must be obtained as the result of 
a successful European war,” and “ the principle jif ■ 
the balance of power must be entirely disregarded*** 
The megalomania of Germany’s ruler made lffl^ii 
suitable exponent of the exigencies of German jpuSicy. ^ 
As far back as 1898 he declared at Damascus : * “ The ? • 
800,000,000 Mohammedans who live scattered over 
the globe -may be assured of this, that the German 
Emperor will’ be their friend at all times ”. Most of 
these Mohammedans were French or British subjects, 
and it is not usual for sovereigns to offer their protec- 
tion to the subjects of other States.- It was ‘ 
because they were German subjects, but because they 
were pot that, as Bernhardi says,* “prestige ip^&e 
1 Bernhardi, p. 38. * Ibid. pp. 107, 109, .. . 


* Bttlow, p. 83. 


1 Bernhardi, p. 285. 


is 






/.'Idohammedan world . ; is of ,t 
German^.” Germany was i „ „ „ , , 

to fish iii its neighbours’ troubled Meters? bu|; 1 W*000 
Mohammedans are giving to-day id Fral^;;^jl0^' 
pected answer, to the Kaiser’s invitation. p; 

Franch has, however, been the nearest victim;^ 
Germany’s restless provocation. “In one way or? 
another,” declares Bemhardi, 1 “we must square our 
account with France if we wish for a free hand in our 


international policy. This is the first and foredlost 
condition of a sound German policy, and since the 
hostility of France once for all cannot be removed by 
peaceful overtures, the matter must be settled by 
force of arms. France must be so completely crushed 
that she can never again come across our path.” If 
France did not oblige by taking the offensive, she 
must be jockeyed into war. “We must initiate an 
acfiVe policy which, without attacking France, will 
so prejudice her interests or those of England, that 
both these States would feel themselves compelled' to 
attack us.” 2 And then, too, of course it would be 
easy to persuade the United States and other neutrals 
that Germany was the victim of an envious and re- 
vengeful coalition, 8 and that Bemhardi was not 
serioifs when he declared in italics that f ‘ the mainten- 
ance of peace never can or may be the goal of a 
policy”. 4 , 


Let us think for a moment over the significance 
of this declaration, made four years ago, that “ we 
must square our account with France,” which “must 
be so completely crushed that she can never a gain 

! 1 Bernhanli, p. 105. 2 Ibid, p. 105. 

. ^ 8 Ibid, p, 280, 4 Ibid; p. 37; 
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come across our path That is the German concep- 
tion of a * square ” account ; it squares, at least, with 
Germdn notions of international guarantees and scraps 
of paper in general. The demand for a square account 
might seem more natural coming from .the other side. 

In 1870-1 Germany occupied the French capital, 
marched her armies across to the shores of the ocean, 
tore away two French provinces, and exacted a vast 
indemnity. And yet she must be crushed again; 
Moloch is still insatiate. What a vista, what a com- 
ment on the gospel of war 1 The most crushing 
victory of modern times is, even so, powerless to 
effect the bloody purpose of the prophets of the 
sword. Their chosen weapon has broken in their 
hands, and war, even triumphant war, is bankrupt in 
a generation. No victory is of any use unless tile 
vanquished falls never to rise again ; and then the 
victor, for lack of a foe, is reduced to ignominious 
peace 1 It is not, after all, war in which Bernhardi 
revels ; the lust of battle is purity itself compared 
with the black passions of his heart. If he really 
believed in war as the sovereign tonic for civilized 
peoples, he would not clamour for his foes* annihila- 
tion ; he would rejoice in their recovery and hope to 
meet again in equal combat a foeman worthy of his 
steel. No, it is not fair fight and no favour for which 
the Prussian thirsts ; the consuming fire within him 
is oriental lust for absolute dominion. 

It is the recovery of France, which would have 
been welcomed by a chivalrous enemy, that constitutes . 
her offence in German eyes. She has dared to revive, 
and, turning her saddened gaze from Alsace and 
Lorraine, to devote her energies to the building up 
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of a colonial empire second to 'that of Britain alone. 
“ Our odd vice, envy,” as von Billow frankly calls 
it , 1 is the root of German malice toward! ^France* 
and perhaps towards Belgium also. “ When,” writes 
Bemhardi , 2 ‘i Belgium was proclaimed neutral, no 
one contemplated that she would lay claim to a large 
and valuable region of Africa. It may well be asked 
whether the acquisition of such territory is not ipso 
facto a breach of neutrality ; for a State from which 
— theoretically at least — all danger of war has been 
removed, has no right to enter into political competi- 
tion with the other States.” This passage almost 
reduces German politics to a branch of criminology. 
Belgium was to leave, the Congo free for a German 
scramble because Belgium was “ theoretically at least ” 
free from the menace of German invasion I But 
would the surrender of the Congo State have made it 
any easier for the German army to advance on Paris 
across the Vosges instead of through Belgian territory, 
or have fortified Germany’s respect for “scraps of 
paper ” ? 

With Germany led by such philosophers and 
guides, the way to war must ever be facilis descensus 
Averno. The point of view of the man in the street 
was put by a German on the eve of the outbreak : 
“ Germany always wins in war, and always gets 
something out of it ”. He knew no more about the 
rights or wrongs of the dispute, but his knowledge 
was quite enough. “ I beseech you,” wrote Cromwell 
to the Presbyterians who rushed to defeat at Dunbar, 
“to think it possible that you may be mistaken.” 
When a State like Germany disclaims responsibility 

1 Buiow/p. 1 84. 5 Bemhardi, p. 110. 
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to law and ethics, the only guarantee for peace is its 
fear of t defeat in war. Germany had no such fear in 
a contest with France and Russia, in which she was 
backed by Austria; and she had no suspicion that 
Britain would intervene. Hence, when the occasion 
for war arose, the cause was present in Germany’s 
frame of mind. She believed in war as the sovereign 
means of national development ; she had little doubt 
of her success, and what risks there were her Govern- 
ment was impelled to take from fear of i the Social 
Democratic menace to the Prussian State. The causes 
of the war indicate the only sound bases of peace: 
Germany’s faith in the supreme efficacy of war must 
be undermined, her overweening confidence must be 
destroyed, and her people must realize the impossibility 
of satisfactory government under a State which can 
be driven into war by fear of its own subjects. 

' 

A-.V ,<j 

It was a similar distrust of its own subjects <M 
the part of Austria that provoked the occasion of the 
war. There would have been n^fiieed to "treat the 
Archduke’s assassination as ^ casus belli, had the 
Austro-Hungarian State enjoyed the confidence of 
its Bosnian subjects. For, after all, that murder was 
a crime committed by Austrian subjects. Therein, 
indeed, lay its terrifying significance for the Austrian 
Government ; and, paradoxical though it may seem, 
there would have lj|en less likelihood of war between 
Austria and Serbia, had the assassins been Serbiaiii 
subjects. It wasJSlav discontent within the Austrian 
Empire that djove the Austrian Government to a 
settlement of accounts with Serbia; and there is 
evidence that ' that determination had been formed be- 
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fore the crime of Serajevo. The root of the evil goes 
back to .Bismarck’s Machiavellian encouragement of 
Austrian expansion at the expense of the Slavs in the 
Balkans, given with a double intent, firstly to set up 
a permanent, rivalry between Russia and Austria and 
thus to provide Germany with a firm ally in her own 
disputes with Russia, and secondly to make Austro- 
Hungary less and less a Germanic State and thus 
leave Germany the sole exponent of Teutonic am- 
bitions. The five Austrian duchies, which are almost ■ 
purely Germanic, with a possible outlet on the 
Mediterranean, would be Germany’s reward for the 
conversion of the Habsburg monarchy into a non- 
Germanic state. Hence the Austrian administration 
and, in 1908, annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
That annexation, carried out in defiance of a 
European settlement and only made feasible by the 
weakness of Russia, consequent upon the Manchurian 
war and domestic revolution, was a blow at the heart 
of Slav aspirations. It was prepared by a bogus con- 
spiracy, the supposed proofs of which were forged in 
the Austrian Legation at Belgrade ; and the facts re- 
vealed at the famous Friedjung trial make it impos- 
sible to accept at its face value the Austrian version 
of the subsequent murder at Serajevo. The effect of 
the annexation was to deepen Bosnian discontent, and 
the success of their Serbian kinsmen in the Balkan 
wars revived the confidence of Slav aspirations. Ser- 
bian prosperity became a menace to the Austrian 
Empire because Austria had not known how to con- 
ciliate Bosnian sentiment ; and every symptom of 
discontent withf Austrian repression was ascribed, not 
to the. defects* of Austrian rule, but to the instigation 
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of Serbian intrigue. The Nemesis of the Bosnian 
annexation 1 was that Austria could not feel secure so 
long as*a Serbian State remained independent on its 
borders to act as a magnet for Slav attraction. It led 
to increased coercion within the Empire, and pointed 
towards an ultimate Austrian advance to Salonica. 
This Austrian threat might have been parried by the 
maintenance of a Balkan League strong enough to 
secure the Balkan Peninsula against outside aggres- 
sion. Unfortunately, in their anxiety to avoid a 
European conflict, the Powers of the Triple Entente 
connived at German and Austrian interference to pre 1 - 
vent a Balkan settlement which would have satisfied 
the various members of the Balkan League. ' Austria 
was thus provided with the opportunity to break up 
Balkan unity, and get Serbia, as she thought, at her 
mercy. But for the refusal of Italy to support her, 
Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia would have been de- 
livered in 1918. 

Its terms in 1914 were not intended for acceptance, 
and the object of military operations w^J^fsecure 
Austria’s predominance in the Balkans. 1 ! Bernhardi’s 
dictum that “ in no case may a sp^plgu State re- 
nounce the right of interfering in jjie affairs of other 
States ” 2 — which might have justified Serbian intrigues 
in Bosnia — was invoked to justify Austria’s interven- 

1 There is an unfortunate misprint in Document No. 90 of the 
cheap reprint of the British “ White Paper,” where Sir Edward 
Grey is made to say : " I observed that, by . taking territory/ while 
leaving nominal Servian independence, Austria might turn Servia 
practically into a vassal State “ By ” should be “ without,” and 
it is correctly so printed in the original issue of the “ White Paper ”, 

2 Bernhardi, p. 1 1 1 . * 
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tion in Serbia, and then repudiated , to condemn the 
intervention of Russia. Germany insisted that the 
quarrel was purely a matter for Austria and Serbia to 
decide, but denied that it was one for ^Russia Mid 
Austria to fight out between them, and suddenly de- 
clared ' war on Russia in order to frustrate the pour- 
parlers to which Austria had consented. Protesta' 
tions that Germany did not take the offensive have 
flooded neutral countries, and they will be redoubled as 
the war spreads over German territory. But the ver- 
dict of Germany’s ally is decisive ; on 1 August, Italy’s 
Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San Giuliano, de- 
clared : 1 “ The war undertaken by Austria, and the 
consequences which might* result had, in the words of 
the German Ambassador himself, an aggressive ob- 
ject. Both were, therefore, in conflict with the purely 
defensive character of the Triple Alliance, and in such 
circumstances Italy would remain neutral.” Germany 
herself has never ventured to contend that Italian 
neutrality was any breach of the Triple Alliance, 
which it would have been, had not Germany been the 
aggressor. 

In this Balkan quarrel, and even in the wider 
struggle between Teuton and Slav, Britain had no 
immediate concern, and would certainly not have 
intervened. There might even have been some sym- 
pathy with Germany’s apprehension at the growth of 
Slavonic power. But Germany had already done 
much to ruin her own contention, and was prompt to 
complete the work. If the great issue was between 
Teuton and Slav, what was the point of the Agadir 

lt( White Paper,” No. 152 . 
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incident and of the menace to Britain’s naval supre- 
macy ? If self-defence against Russia was her mo- 
tive, why violate Belgium’s neutrality and prepare 
a “ smashing blow ” against France ? The Russian 
menace was dearly no more than a pretext for hurry- 
ing on der Tag. If Germany feared a French 
attack in the rear, while her face was turned towards 
Russia, she could have relied on the strength of the 
Rhine frontier and awaited a French aggression. In;, 
that case there need have been no violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality or casting of “ scraps of paper ” to the 
winds, and there would have been no British inter- 
vention. _ Germany knew well enough that France , 
was unprepared ; indeed, that knowledge helped to 
precipitate war, and the strategy of the “ smashing 
blow ” was based on the assumption that it would 
have to deal with nearer 500,000 than 4,000,000 
French troops with proper equipment. One does 
not expect in modern war to smash 4,000,000 with 
1,000,000. Germany’s knowledge was not at fault ; 
her colossal blunder arose from her blindness to moral 
forces. She prostituted her honour at the shrine of 
military advantage, and learned too late that moral 
forces heavily weight even the scales of war. The 
final price the Germans will pay for their militarism 
will be due to the fact that they sold their conscience 
to their General Staff. 

The legend of a French plan to attack Germany 
through Belgium was merely an ex post facto excuse 
for Germany’s conduct, for which, even though the 
legend were true, there would have been no justifica- 
tion, unless Belgium had connived at the breach of .i 
her neutrality ; and Germany need on]y have waited 
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for the imputed invasion by France to secure the , 
invaluable assets of Belgian assistance a»d British 1 
neutrality. Germany thinks that preparations* which 
were not in fact made, on the part of Britain and 
France to resist a German breach of Belgium’s neu- 
trality were in themselves a breach of neutrality, and 
that defence against Germany is offence to Germany. 
Her Government was quite aware that France had 
no possible motive for infringing Belgian neutrality 
and thus opening a route to Paris, which for more 
than two years the German General Staff had been 
convinced was the best. It is incredible that the 
German Government would not have decayed its 
attack on France a few days, if it really believed in a 
French attack upon Belgium; and its belief in its 
own assertions can only be accepted at the expense of 
its sanity. 

But there is no need to labour the point; the 
German Government has flatly contradicted itself. 
On the very day (4 August) on which the German 
Foreign Office informed its Ambassador in England 
that it had “ absolutely unimpeachable evidence ” for 
the French attack on Belgium, the German Foreign . 
Secretary told the British Ambassador in Berlin that 
German armies had crossed the Belgian frontier be- 
cause “ they had to advance into France by the quickest 
and easiest way, so as to be able to get well ahead 
with their operations and endeavour to strike some 
decisive blow as early as possible. It was a matter 
; of life and death for them, as if they had gone by the 
more southern route they could not have hoped, in 1 
view of the paucity of roads and the strength of the 
fortresses, to Jiave got through without formidable 
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opposition, entailing great loss of time.” 1 The mili- 
tarism of dhe German Government is profound and 
fundamental: it thinks truth, honour, and interna- 
tional law can be manipulated and mobilized as 
though they, were applies. Belgium Jiad been the 
cockpit of Europe for centuries : in 1839 the Powers, 
including Prussia, guaranteed Belgium’s neutrality, 
hoping thus to preclude the worst danger of European 
conflict. Belying upon this guarantee, the French 
concentrated their efforts upon the defence of the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier. Germany was thus offered 
a choice of obstacles, one presented by military science, 
the other by Germany’s honour and international law. 
She did not hesitate ; she cast honour and scraps of 
paper to the winds, and then pretended that France 
had done the like. The Imperial Chancellor admitted 
in the Reichstag the wrong the Germans had done. 
We agree with him about the wrong; we disagree, 
whence thinks it is for the criminal to fix the amount 
of his penalty. 

It was then, and only then, that Great Britain 
intervened. Among the endless contradictory legends 
as to the origin of the war, which Germany has 
evolved since it became evident that she would be 
reduced to the defensive, there is the fable of a British 
conspiracy in which Russia and France were our facile 
tools. German promptitude is remarkable, but some- 
times it is a little too previous. In the German 
“ White Book,” prepared after the breach with Russia, 
but before the breach with England, and translated $ 
by Germans into what purports to be English for 
American consumption, the object is to secure Amen- , 
1 British "White Paper,” Nos. 157* 160. 





can sympathy for the Gennans Again^ tiie SlaVj 'and 
the world* is . told that “ shoulder with 

England” Germany “labored incessantly” fo* the 
preservation of peace. 1 But war with England fol- 
, lowed on the heels of this narrative; truth had to 
be tuned to the “ Hymn of Ha|e,” and England’s 
co-operation with Germany in the cause of peace was 
transfigured into a conspiracy with Russia and France 
for the purpose of war. Verily, truth, like kultur, is 
to the German the handmaid of the German State. 

The continental war was made in Germany ; 
Great Britain’s intervention was our own affair. We 


might have stood aloof, and Germany tried to pur- 
chase our connivance in, her crime. We were not, in 
the strict letter of international law, bound to inter- 
vene. What the Treaty of 1839 does is to bind its 
signatories not to violate Belgian neutrality, and to 
give each one of them the right to intervene in case 
of violation by another. Great Britain, by standing 
aloof, would have countenanced but not committed 
a violation of international law ; intervention was a 
moral and not a legal obligation. It was, therefore, a 
debt of honour, and its repudiation would have de- 
stroyed her credit ; her treaties would have become, 
indeed, mere scraps of paper, and her name a byword 
and reproach. It is true that no nation has been 
without reproach in the past ; but if one is to wait to 
do right until one can do right with a conscience void 
of offence in the past, one will never do right at all ; 
and criminal precedents are no justification for crime. 
We should have suffered ignominy, even if Russia 


; i "Germany’s Reasons for War with Russia ” (Oxford Reprint), 
p. 187. * 




and* France had succeeded 
; th'ey had> Med, we shonj|||^ Vs:;; ; . 
out the miserable 1 compeh^&bhcf ignoble security. 
An enormous indemnity would have been extorted 
from France and devoted to building .German super- 
Dreadnoughts. Dutch integrity would have followed 
Belgian into Germany’s ravenous maw; for, as their 
statesmen have obligingly pointed out, they “could 
not profitably annex Belgian territory without making 
at the same time territorial acquisitions at the expense 
of Holland ”. 1 Sooner or later der Tag would have 
come for us as well as for France and Russia, and we 
should have had to fight for existence with a foe of 
doubled power but without our Allies’ help. 

From that at least we are saved ; and it is more 
to the point to consider our attitude in the event 'of 
victory. It is ill counting one’s chickens before they 
are hatched, but at least one may venture a prptes 
against some popular forms of enumerati<*i ; and 
nothing could be more unwise than H#disposition 
to make the Kaiser a scapegoat for Germany’s sins. 
His responsibility is heavy, and no one need fear that 
retribution will be light. But we are dealing with 
States ; our contention is that the German people, 
misled and deceived as they doubtless have been, have 
yet lent themselves to and supported this crime 
against civilization ; and some of them have been far 
more eager than the Kaiser himself to commit it. It 
is none of our business or that of our Allies to fix the 
redistribution of the responsibility between the various 
elements in the German State ; that is a matter of 
internal politics, and must be left to the German 

1 British “ White Paper,” No. W>7. 
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Hbhenzollerns, and 

friends, the young Turks, ‘dealt with.' 

Abdul. The penalty must be imposed on Germany 
as a whole, and the German people must be left to 
share it among themselves. The different course,' 
' adopted, perhaps inevitably, with Napoleon in 1815 
had deplorable results. His exile at St. Helena 
turned French sympathy in his favour, and led to the 
growth of the Napoleonic legend. On that legend 
the Second Empire was largely based, and the Second 
Empire was partly responsible for the Franco-Prussian 
war, from which this greater war has flowed. Any 
attempt on the part of the Allies to mete out similar 
treatment to the Kaiser would have like results. His 
puni shm ent must he left to German hands ; if the' 
German people choose to absolve him and shoulder 
the burden themselves, they must be allowed to do so. 
It is, however, unlikely that they will be in a forgiving 
mood, and the lightest penalty that will result from*a 
German defeat will be the loss by the Hohenzollerns 
of their irresponsible power. 

Our second caution refers to Alsace-Lorraine. The 
guiding principle of any settlement must be popular 
consent, and it is probable that a plebiscite taken after 
a French victory would restore those provinces to 
France. It does not follow that that would be the 
wisest course. Alsace and Lorraine were German 


before they were French, and re-annexation would 
leave a large and discontented minority. The borders 
of France and Germany would still march together, 
and fear of a .German revanche would continue to 
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haunt the peace of Europe and speed the; race for 
artnaments* These provinces are a real borderland 
with« a divided allegiance which cannot be wholly 
satisfied in one or the other scale. It might be better 
to recognize the fact, and not attempt to impose either 
nationality. If Alsace-Lorraine were neutralized, and 
connected by some federal bond for purposes of de- 
fence with Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland on the 
one hand, and with Switzerland on the other, there 
would be a complete and continuous barrier between 
the rival claimants, and Western Europe would enjoy 
a secure prospect of permanent peace. 

The objection will at once be made that the fate 
of Belgium proves the worthlessness of* guaranteed 
neutrality. But this objection ignores two funda- 
mental points. In the first place, we are considering 
arrangements contingent upon a victory for the Allies ; 
and if they win, the penalty inflicted for the breach 
of Belgium’s neutrality will be enough to deter- any 
power from following German examples for several 
generations. Secondly, Germany wasionly tempted 
to violate Belgian neutrality by the fact that she could 
violate it without violating the neutrality of any other 
State. Belgium would not have suffered that vio- 
lation had,, she retained her union with Holland, 
established at the Congress of Vienna ; and neither 
Germany nor any other power would have dreamt, or 
would dream, of violating a neutrality which compre- 
hended within its scope Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Alsace-Lorraine, and Switzerland. None of 
these States entertains any military design save that 
of defence, or cherishes any ambition save that of 
peaceful development ; they might be .well content to 
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pool their arrangements for defence and thus promote 
their peaceful development. A l '%./*■ > ; * % 

' : ‘ The application of the principles of nationality ^tpd 
government by consent to the problems fof Eastern 
Europe is too complex a matter to be discussed in a 
lecture ; and the soundness of the general principle is 
too obvious to require elaboration. Its denial has 
been the poison of the European system, and the 
bond of iniquity between Germany and her Allies. 
Turkey, says Bemhardi, is the “natural” ally of 
Germany ; and the similarity of their proceedings in 
Armenia and Belgium illustrates that natural affinity. 
Each of the partners is a militarist State, repudiating 
the principle of responsible government, and ruling 
by coercion heterogeneous nationalities. They are 
bound together by a common interest, and that 
interest is fatal to the peace and comfort of European 
peoples. These governments are forced to apply the 
methods of military coercion to large sections of their 
own subjects ; and from the dragooning of their own 
subjects it is but a step to dragooning those of other 
States. From plaguing Germany, militarism has 
spread like a plague over Europe, and its noxious 
effects have been felt to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. 

Indeed, while nationality lies deep in the problems 
of this war, it is something far more profound than a 
war of nation against nation. It is the great civil war 
of the human race, and upon its issue depend the 
principles of the government of men. No nation can 
live to itself in selfish isolation. All are members of 
the great society, and each one stands for so mething 
in that social intercourse. Germany stands, by her 
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own* presumptuous boast, for the mailed • fist and 
shining armour, for the law of nature, “ red in tooth 
and claw,” for the limitless rights of might. For what 
do we stand ? We are told that we are fighting German 
culture. The word is a somewhat ambiguous term, and 
the charge is one we can bear with some equanimity. 
But we are not fighting the culture of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Lessing and Kant. That was destroyed 
long since by the Prussians themselves ; and, to quote 
words I wrote twelve years ago, 1 “ in the Germany of 
the nineteenth, as in that of the sixteenth, century an 
era of liberal thought closed in a fever of war ; the 
persuasions of sweetness and light were drowned by 
the beat of the drum and the blare of the trumpet ; 
and methods of blood and iron supplanted the forces 
of reason ”. We are not seeking the destruction of 
German culture ; we hope to be the means of its re- 
surrection when its destroyer is vanquished. 

We stand “ for scraps of paper,” for the sanctity 
of international honour, for the security of the little 
nations. No one pretends or desires to make the 
nations of the world equal in strength or political 
weight, any more than anyone dreams of making equal 
the physical strength of individual men and women. 
But we all know that the greatest achievement of 
civilization is this : that physical strength is not used 
to terrorize physical weakness. It is excellent to have 
a giant’s strength, it is tyrannous to use it like a giant : 
and under the shield of civilization the weakest as well 
as the strongest, man or woman, goes about his duty 
with equal security. So we take our stand by the 
integrity and independence of the least of those little 
1 " Cambridge Modern History,” II* 278-9* 
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f ence, and art ; and we contend 
..jgpniips of paper with our superscription;^ 

Jfear the power of mailed fists and'lhining' 
continue in peace to serve their day and generation. ; , 
It is a war of principles and of ideals. We belie^f^ 
• in political, no less than in religious, toleration. Gei>A 
man politics stand for eternal intolerance. Hammer : 
wad anvil, anvil and hammer— such, it appears, must 
ever be the" relation of State to State. It is an old ';, 
German antithesis : “ either he or I,” said Luther of 
his fellow-Protestant, Zwingli, “ must be the devil’s 
minister Either France or Germany, say his modem 
disciples, must go to the wall. Until one Church had 
leamt to put up with the existence of other Churches, 
there could be no religious peace ; and until Germany 
his leamt or been taught to tolerate, not merely the , 
existence but also the wealth and strength of its 
neighbours, there can be no peace upon earth and 
goodwill towards men. The gospel according ,to 
Germany involves a denial of every international 
principle and every idea save that of force ; it opens a 
vista of ceaseless war, or of war that can only cease 
with the destruction of Prussian militarism or the 
subjection of every State to Prussian dictation. 
i ’ Against this whole system of Prussian politics we 
H.h|6^i;'taken our stand. We have done so "with delib-- \ 
5|ici|bh, and it is we who declared war in defence ' 
our. honour and civilization against the invaders 0#- 
. Belgium. It is no service to England’s reputatiott'ift^ 
dissemble that fact or deny that she did her duty by 
I and not by compulsion. Weijid our duty, not 
; we had no option, but because it was put 
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dpty ; and we refused the German bribes to'keep the 
peace. We are most of us lovers of peaee, but not at 
Germany’s price. That is the pacifism of the police- 
man who turns his back while Naboth is stoned to 
death and his vineyard robbed ; and the supreme value 
of our action does not consist in the fact that this 
particular Naboth will be recompensed and restored. 
It consists in the fact that the peoples of the world 
will have the assurance of deeds, which speak louder 
than words, that we will do the like again whenever 
another Ahab covets his neighbour’s vineyard. 

“ But have you counted the cost ? ” asked the 
German Imperial Chancellor ; “ has the British Gov- 
ernment thought of that ? ” c Yes, we have counted 
the cost, and we pay the price on many a stricken, 
field, in many a desolate home. But we also though$| 
of the pangs of conscience involved in the grelt be- 
trayal. While Reims was being ruined and Louisan 
levelled with the dust, and pitiful, penniless, f<%itives 
flopked to our shores with their records of deeds of 
shame, the doers thereof would, if we had stood altxjf, 
have overwlinjmed us with felicitations upon our wis- 
dom, our prucPnce, and our discretion ; and*we should 
have been racked with the doubt that, but for our 
inaction, these things might not have been. We haye 
not, indeed, prevented tip spbiler, but for every deed 
we shall help to exact the last farthing of retribution ; 
and our honour remains intact. Yes, we have coupled 
the cost ; and the heart of England goes out to those 
who suffer and those wk .sorrow. M.nd yet our 
mother country looks upgpKe- travail of her soul and 
is content. For in the Hn»s and* depth of her com- 
passion, she can say to each one of her afflicted children, 



in the words of the old caf alier* poeti i^hifeh hiso 
express the profoundest of thejut^t^ c which 
this empire is based, and fa^Mpi this warls how 
fought : — 

I ftould not love thee, ,^*ur, so much 
Loved I not honour nuSe. 



II. 


RUMOUR AND HISTORICAL SCIENCE IN- 
TIME OF WAR. 1 

Two years ago the Annual Address to the Historical 
Association was given by Professor Spenser Wilkin-:, 
soft, and he concluded with th&following words 
■} “ Apparently the statesmen of^ienna were afijaid 

that a well-governed and a prosperous Servia would 
exercise too great an attraction upon the Serbs of 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia, 
Two courses were open to them. One would be to 
counterbalance the outside attraction by specially 
administration and specially liberal institutions for tllte 
Serbs of Austria. The other was to limit by every 
means the possibilities of the two Serb Kingdoins, 
Austrian statesmen had hitherto seemed to prefer tl|e3 
second alternative. . . . But Russian national ■sedi- 


ment was deeply attached to the prosperity of By!- 
garia and Servia, and an Austrian attack upon Servia, 
unless it were provoked by some improbable criminal 
folly on the part of the Serbs, would render it al^^i 
impossible for any Russian Government not to ta*wf 
action to assist Servia. In that case, according to mp 
German Chancellor, Germany would feel call©! ’^I|f 

N- l The substance of the Annual Address^ delivered befogs. 
Historical Association on 8 January, 1915 ; reprinted fious 
“ Contemporary Review/ 1 March, 1915. 
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Frarifee could not declme t^ 

||Russian Ally. The problem fos Brkish^^Sli 
was whether, in the eventuality thus seen to b^ pi^- 
sible. Great Britain could remain neutral ^)nsistep^ 
- with her own self-respect and with the p&sitibii 
■ had hitherto held as a European Power. That was 
the issue which made it desirable that Englishmen 
should make up their minds while -there was time re- 
siding the country’s duty in Europe, and concerning 
the necessity of national organization for war.” 1 


These words are a sufficiently striking illustration 
of the foresight whicft historical training may induce ; 
but my object is to illustrate another aspect of the 
; advantages of historical education, and show how 


some acquaintance with historical technique should 
help us to deal with rumour in time of war. It must 
be admitted that the reading of text-books or histories 
is of little value for this purpose, except in so far as a 
general knowledge of history provides a background 
for present events, and thus makes possible a sense of 
perspective, which should act as a prophylactic against 
extravagant hopes or fears. But the historical science 
to which I refer consists of those methods of investi- 
gation and principles of evidence, by means of which 
we determine or seek to determine the truth about 


.past events. For, if there is any substance in our 
by historical methods to establish historical i 
ll&ijh, the application of those methods should enable 
m*™ extent at any rate, to sift the grain from';'; 

chaff in the masses of rumour with which we have 
b©eh overwhelmed during the last few months. 

Association Leaflets/' N a 31, pp. 6-7. 
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.An initial difficulty consists in the elusive character 
of rumour. . The most positive and brazen-faced 
rumour retires into the background and shrinks to 
modest dimensions when approached by the spirit of 
scientific examination ; and the croSs-questioning 
hardly begins before the lying jade takes to her heels 
and seeks the cover of truth. Rumour accordingly 
takes the form of flying words, and shuns expression 
in the letter that remains ; and it is well, if we can, to 
begin with a rumour that has got committed to print 
and cannot escape. A good example will be found, 
not in a halfpenny newspaper, but set out in the dig- 
nity and circumstance of a monthly review for De- 
cember, over a familiar but e pseudonymous signa- 
ture : — 1 

“In the early hours of August 2nd,” we are told, 
“ Prince Louis issued to our Grand Fleet, assembled 
off Spithead, the order enjoining them not to disperse^ 
but to proceed in full strength to the North §||ijt 
That memorable order was deliberately published 
next morning in the Sunday papers, when Admiral 
von Ingenohl, duly apprised by wireless of the British 
move, returned hurriedly with the High Seas Fleet 
from the Norwegian Fiords to Wilhelmshaven. But 
for the inglorious hesitancy of our Cabinet at this 
critical juncture, this timely action by our First Sea 
Lord might have led to a general engagement with 
the intercepted German Fleet in circumstances most; 
favourable to our own. Which engagement, need I 
remark, would have spared not only Sir John Jellicoe 

1 The u Fortnightly Review/’ Dec., 191 4^ p, 1028. 

2 The two orders were quite distinct and were given at different 
dates, the first on 26 July, and the second on 29* July. 



.Tars, but t|ie Britisb j^pple, IheirT 
.. present anxious and unceasing vigil ! - ; :B||kfto ;. . ; Tjeu- 
'f-t^ispic SiitUchkeit was to prevail for yet 
from our Navy’s standpoint, irretrievable sixtyhpurs,,* 
For, by delaying by just this period the inevitable 
declaration of war, the shirkers in our Cabinet robbed 
the British. Admiralty of its one chance of clinching 
matters without vexatious delay. Still, Prince Louis, 
on his own initiative, had destroyed the major portion 
of theghopes*built by thi^XJerman Admiralty upon 
secul||p the naval predominance* of the Triple Alliance 
in thdpliddle Sea.” 

Now, there are various ways of approaching a 
f rumour of this description. It might be denied on 
the gMjultds of moral, political, or constitutional im- 
proj^biflty. It might be argued that, if Prince L»uis 
of Jwkttenberg was in the habit of giving orders 'cqphis. 
own initiative designed tp lead to an act of war, he 
fully deserved relegating to that limbo to which he 
was consigned by another and equally veracious 
rumour. It might, be contended that to attack the 
• German fleet before Germany had violated the neu- 
trality of* Belgium, or even declared war on France . 
and Russia, would have been more consonant with. 
Teutonic Sittlichkeit than to refrain ; and it might be 
shown that such an act of aggression would have 
bound Italy, under the terms of the Triple Alliance, 
to .fide with her allies, would have deprived Great 
Britain of her moral justification based on German 
violation of Belgian neutrality, and would assuredly 
have divided the British mind with regard to the war. 
Sly point is that* these methods are all more or less 
inconclusive, and end in argumentation, while the 
|p^Bb(|Hj;of historical science is final fn its results. 
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, J^ie first ^requisite in historical investigation is, as 
ilmchelef says, dater finemeyt, and the first aid for , 
ihistofical students is some proper guide to dnx>nojo^y 3 
if like Nicolas’s,' “ Handbook”. But for ouir present f 
purpose Whitaker’s “Almanack,” or even a pocket, 
diary for 1914, is sufficient. A reference to it will 
show that 2 August, the date of the alleged order, was 
not a Saturday at all, although the writer’s corrobora- 
tive detail about publication “next morning in the 
Sunday papers” indicates that he attached some im- 
portance to the circumstance. If the writer meant : 
the 2nd, his story about the Sunday papers is moon- 
shine ; if he meant the 1st, he thinks Great Britain 
should have attacked Germany before Germany de- 
clared war on Russia, and at the very moment when . 
Austria showed signs of coming to terms. As 
matter of fact there was no Grand Fleet at Spitliead, 
or anywhere near it, on either the 1st or the 2nd* 
August. I happened to be in full view of Spithea^r ‘ 
from 31 July for a fortnight onwards, and there was ■ 
no Grand Fleet in sight whatever. The writer 
not merely neglected to look at a calendar ; he hats 
also failed to consult the official news, in the news- 

■'"t >'^“1 ft*'’' 1 ; 

papers. The King held a review at Spithead on 
Saturday, 18 July ; the following week the Fleet re- 
moved to Portland. Early on Friday, the 24th, the 
terms of Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia were com-; \ 
municated to the Cabinet. On that day Mr. Win^m^i 
Churchill, on his own initiative, as we learn from ,th^. f 
“French Yellow Book,” 1 ordered the Fleet at 

1 "The Times M edition, p. 65. This is not correct. ' 
w*s not given until 26 July after a conversation over the telepj^ne ' ; 
between Mr. Churchill and Prince Louis; and French 



tys ,27th, the Cabinet confirmed his action 

®&©d;tb publish the news, while Sir 

iflso on 'Monday, pointed out its significano^' , ‘ih-''^||| 

patches to Petrograd and Vienna. 1 Finally, it 

be added, the German Fleet had already been ordered^ 

to return from the Norwegian fiords on 26 July.® 

' When, after four or five months for reflection and 


i examination, a canard like this can find its way into 
high-class monthly review, , we can hardly affect 
surprise at the monstrous legends which passed from , 
mouth to mouth in August and September. It is$ 
of course, easy to laugh to-day at the myth of the 
Russian troops; but it, will always remain a fact of 


serious historical import that probably nine out of 
every ten persons who heard it, believed it, though 
such a belief must have been impossible to anyone 
"'/Who:-- had received a sound training in historic^ 
method, and had troubled to apply that method 
to the rumour. But here we encounter the difficulty, 
/ .of dealing with the word that is only spoken. 
rumour, as I heard it, spoke of four Russian army 
corps, or* even a quarter of a million troops, being 


conveyed through England ; and nothing I eould say ■ 
tfwould convince my listeners of the utter impossibility 
of the story. But since then the believers have 
"modified their transports, and reduced the numbers ' 
dn Which they believed to a modest few thousand. 

>■ ' • '■ ,‘ib/. $ 

tdcdVfd from Mr. Churchill’s words an exaggerated impressio^ 

in the order. See letter from Prince Louis, 19 August/ 

§ . • 4 

British White Paper,” Nos. 47, 48. ' 

French Yellow Book,” pp. 60-6l. ‘M \ 

$&$**'* . C rr '»■ ' . . ; ■ y 



That, I may," remark, was not "the: legend Which gave 
such coiAfort in secret in August : then the' force was ; 
to be? one which should stop the terrific rush of the 
Germans through Belgium, or turn the tide of in- 
vasion from Paris, for which purpose a few thousand 
Russians would have been quite ineffective. It was 
the hope of salvation thereby that gave the Russian 
rumour its enormous vogue, which would never have , 
been achieved by the news of the transport of mere 
details. 

There was nothing, of course, impossible in the 
transport via Archangel of a few Russian regiments, 
and no amount of historical science would have en- 
abled anyone to disprove a .rumour to ’that effect. 
But the rumour, as it was current during the last 
week of August and the first week of September, was 
one which the barest familiarity with the elements of 
historical method should have enabled the student ,tdfc“ 
confute. Again, there are various ways of approach- 
ing its intrinsic improbability on: : ' 

Stress might be laid on the futility of landing troops 
in England on their way .from Archangel to Belgium 
or France, and JJgjp incurring the delay and expense 
of disembarkation^ transport by rail, and re-embarka- 
tion. r jSfe Ubiquity of their presence might also have 
been urged ; rumours of their having been seen in the 
most impossible places were just as positive as rumours 
that they had been landed at Leith and re-embarked 
4»t Southampton. Or, it might have been askedhdW 
•Russia could have succeeded in mobilizing army corps 
mojfe rapidly at Archangel, with its single rad, than 
/ Upon the frontiers of Poland and Galicia, and how she 
could have been persuaded to dispatch across the.>$eft: ; 



yy 

troops urgently . needed'' to .mee||bjiie pl^risiyel 

on JL.ublin and the German menace to 
the allegation of probabilities on|y leads t^aiguidielit,' 
and has no effect upon minds untrained to balance 
them ; and again, it is more effective to rely on 
positive facts. y,; 

The two fundamental conditions in historical.:, 
achievement are, -of course, time and space ; and it 
is essential to examine these with care. The falsity 
of the Russian rumour was obvious from the time of 
its appearance. Given as many months as it allowed 
weeks, the rumour might have been true. But it was 

current within little more than three weeks after the 

• - ' , 

outbreak of war ; and by.no existing means could four 
Russian army corps — let alone a quarter of a million 
men— have been transported from Archangel to Eng- 
land within that period. We have to consider the 
speed of the transports, and the distance to be traversed. 
People who glibly talk about transport commonly 
think of ocean greyhounds doing their twenty knots or 
more an hour. But these are few and the speed of 
a convey is the speed of its slowest vessel, which 
is nearer *ten than twenty knots. The Canadian 
contingent took nineteen days from Montreal 
to Plymouth, a distance of about 3000 miles. 
From Archangel to Leith is half as much, and 
ten days is the very shortest period within which 


troops could have been seen in England after em- 
barkation at Archangel. But there was the voyage 


to» as well as from, Archangel. No one imagines 
a fleet of transports was conveniently waiting at 
Archangel when *the war broke out, and the time 
must .thus be doubled. J|ut even that is 
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. tibllected in England before they could sail, for Arph- 
angel, and the collection of such a fleet from widely 
. distant ports would itself have been a matter of 
' weeks. Moreover, we wanted every transport we 
could collect for more immediate purposes, 


transport of our own Expeditionary Force across', t^' 
Channel, to fetch our contingents from India, Au-/ 
stralia, Canada, and New Zealand. As it was, the 
embarkation of the Indian troops was delayed a few 
days for lack of transport, and the Canadians did 
"not arrive till ten weeks after the war had com- 
■ menced. 

The unlimited faith in the # carrying capacity of the 
British mercantile navy, which the rumour assumed,: 
was almost touching in its childlike simplicity. O^;' 
course, given time, the task was feasible. We 
ported a quarter of a million men to South 
during the Boer war ; but it was a matter of iflfwwhpf-f* 
months, and every transport was used again and a^mil 
The Russian rumour left no time for more than a>; 
single voyage per ship, and thus implied ai^ alimMt | 
infinite number of available transports, or an infinitely 
elastic capacity on the part of each. But it is well, 
before one talks about the possibilities of transport or 
the chances of invasion, to know something about'; 
the means available; and most people discuss tfipseA 
matters in an airy way, as though army corps 
fly with their guns, ammunition, food, and equipililpt 
. on their backs, or as though a single transport 
.sufficient for a whole division. Now, an oqe^^|^^;:| 
of 20,000 tons carries as a rule a complement of about- ‘ 
'llfipp souls, including passengers and fcrew. ' In 
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^V||i*^;:gua-caraaiges, horses, tents, ^|c.» 
in*ore per head than the trunks that even an 
'iady earries across the Atlantic; and I beliefi^^^ 
each man requires about ten tons in shipping* * 0 *^ 
' manager of the L.S.W.R. spoke of one huge liner! 
taking 3000 troops at once across the channel; but 
•that was clearly an exception, and perhaps it dh| 

; not include artillery. To transport five army corps 
;'i|p4 thus require a hundred vessels of 20,000 tons 
^apiece. But there , are only eight vessels of that ton- 
,;;)|age in the British mercantile marine, and the average 
tonnage of a transport ,is nearer 5,000 than 20,000. 
It may comfort some minds to learn from a table 
Published by the Board of Trade, that the total 
|>aito»>nnt of German mercantile shipping not accounted 
for as captured, detained, or held up in British or 
neutral ports, cannot much exceed a million and a half, 
tons, and that this would not suffice for the transport 
iiof fqur German army corps to English shores. It was,; 
:fUt,-|pt, properly regarded as a remarkable and, indeedi 
^paralleled achievement for Great Britain to have 
'.' .i^bilized and transported to the front an Expedition- * 
i^l^. Eqrce within Che period during which Russia is 
M^osed, according to the rumour, to have mobilize^' 
•‘.'^ipjAijrchangel, and we are supposed to have embarkedv 
' |b| transported to Leith, disembarked, transport^! 
^ y p wi ^hamp tcm. re-embarked, and landed in ErwSgi|C 
twice or ’three times the' s^Se.,: Yet’-,So ^^ l 
i; ^fe p r possesses almost unrivalled ^iUties;^ifj|^|||| 
^^p^| ? :;:|ed by a whole network of railways, while 
y^j^h^el has hut a single line, andjpts wharves ca^i- 



not be approached by ocean-going vessel!! 1 There 
should •have been no need for the Press ‘ Bureau, to 
publish a denial of the story, even after the Russians 
had been “ se^sn ’’ in Belgium by a special correspond- 
ent. ’’ . • ' : 

Now, these facts, or most of them, were easily, 
ascertainable from the most ordinary sources ; a good 
atlas and Whitaker’s “Almanack,” coupled with 
average intelligence and a scientific habit of mind,; 
were quite sufficient equipment wherewith to resist; 
these onslaughts of rumour. And yet one was pes- 
tered for weeks with all sorts of stories, told with a 
solemnity tempered with anger at the least symptom 
of doubt, and affirmed by alj sorts and Conditions of 
men aud women. Some had seen trains pass in the 
night, and knew they were packed with Russians be- 
cause the blinds were down and the travellers could 
not be seen. Others had seen them by day, and kjieWI 
the troops were Russian, “ because they had their 
cossacks on ”. One retired Colonel told me he knew 
the rumour was true, because this use of Russian 
troops was a stroke of strategical genius of dStich 
none but Lord Kitchener was capable. A lady alleged 
a letter from Russia which threw some light on the 
matter: the letter had not been Written in answer to 
any suggestion or inquiry, but merely in the ordinary 
course of correspondence, and it told how a party pf^ 
English friends had been down to Archangel 
off the Russian troops for Scotland ! 

The rumour seems ridiculous now, but it Wj^ypl'' 
■ quite an innocuous matter, and if true would btsive 
made, on my mind at least, a very ,uncomfbrjsable 

1 See “ The Times,” Russian Supplement for January, p. 1.0.:, / 
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impressroE One kind ofharm?!t<M wa^inpoi^edfbf' 
a passage referring to it in the’** Fraidcftirter J^feilung '’; 
'%The' “ Zeitung” did not, indeed, t^eve th# r^^#t ; 
•|pQt it remarked that if it was true, it 
the Hilt what Germans believed all along, nanrelyy 
: England and Russia had been concerting measttt^ 
for war long before war broke out ; for it was obvious* 
that an operation of that magnitude could not have 
been carried out without long preparation. Another 
land of harm is suggested by the theory that the 
rumour was started by the Germans themselves, with 


a view to blunting the stimulus to recruiting. In any 
case, it would be a disastrous condition of things if 
the Western Allies had* over and above the splendid 
service Russia is rendering to the common cause in 
the East, to rely also on Russian troops for success in 
France and Belgium. In such an event there would 
be little chance of hearing any voice but that of 
Russia in the ultimate settlement of Europe. 

The real cause, not of the rumour itself, but of its 


portentous vogue, I take to have been psychological. ; 
The first hint I heard myself about Russiftns in the 
West was*from a newsvendor who, when selling me 
an evening paper containing news of the German 
occupation of Namur, remarked, “ That’s where we 


„*vant some of those Russians ”. Russian troops had 
been overrunning East Prussia and Galicia; in tjhie 
Jp^St nothing seemed able to resist the Germans, 
i^PNi^kh was father to the thought ; £rid the intensity^ 
Of our desire for some means to stop the Germans set 
' lf^b|isimds of brains to unconscious Work on sugg^i- 
may have been some slight foundation'; 
some* of the details, such pis Russian reser- 
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'colours. But the surprisingphenpmena were 
;$lie Spread of the rumour like wildfire, the passiiqn 
iyith which its was held to he true, and the 
corroborative detail with which it was substin^^^. 
and these were the outcome of desire, which is 
enemy of truth. They recall to one’s mind 
Bury’s dictum to the effect that, in so far as we deSUJ^/j 
our investigation to lead to a particular coneliistip^^ 
we are not good historians ; for the desire to see 
tain things will lead us to see them, and to ignore4th*|- 
facts which stand in the way. ; ::4^ - 

4 What, under these circumstances, is the value to 
be attached to the word of jnen and wdmen? 
question often cropped. up during the prevalence of 
the Russian rumour in a somewhat offensive 
and on occasion one could hardly venture to 
a doubt without being met with th 
you think I am a liar ? ” or^^®'d*you 
who told me he had sejjrfme Russians, is a liar I” 
the softest of answers was insqffl^nt to turn 


wrath, unless J jfee peijured oneself and professed ^ 
M knew to be false. There wa s one 
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belief in what 

redeeming point about the matter : no one had 
the Russians himself ; it was always a friend 
friend’s friend, and one could escape without aR^- .p|| 
Niection upon one’s interlocutor except in so fer 
intelligence was concerned. The fact is that,!, 
truthfulness is conimonly treated as a moral i 
'which all may possess, it is also a matter of in! 

The” desire to tell the truth is a moral quality* 
^cdpacity to discern the truth is quite a different 
no amount of good intention 


• iV> 




i^ limited; and their desire to twil it _ 

hytheir desire for coiftorting news and their wish - T , 
Jshaire it with others. '■ , V ' ' 

* i: Less amiable motive^ have led, to the propagation 
of rumour. A prolific source is the sense of superior- 
ity which some people derive from the possession of 
peal or imaginary information, to which less favoured ; 
individuals have no access ; and most of us have suf- 
leredj^P imagine, US®! persons with cousins at the 
fitpnt, or in the Admiralty or War Office, whence 
^Jr derive an inex^pistible supply of priceless secret 
information, *about which their certainty is in inverse 
ratio to the inherent probability of the news, or of its 
paving been communicated to them. My own advice 
would b? to disbelieve it all; for, so far as my ex- ; 
perience goes, English gentlemen, who are in a posi- 
tion to possess confidential information, are in the 
hijbit of treating it as confidential ; and the more com- ; . 
;mdnicative I find an informant, the less I trust the^f 
sources of his information. In any case, such con- 
fidences are more likely to be the source than the 
Corrective of rumour, and it is far safer to rely upon 
tip scientific use of knowledge, which is public pro- 
1, than upon the credulous repetition of private//; 
-tattle. ' :•'[ 

.NovembU rumours about emplacements at fi 
lien and elsewhere for heavy , German siege || 
jr, provide another illustration of the value^^f 1 


t| -definite knowledge properly 




fi#ere an echo of the famous story! about concrete 


Wi, 


at Maubeuge, a story whk|| was told and. 
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* exploded three years before^ the war 
out' Now, we in England might be excused 
for ignorance of the exposure of that specific story ; 
and my point is to illustrate the value of public in- 
formation which enables us to appreciate the futility, 
not of one specific legend, but of all the brood. The 
simple criterion of all these concrete platform legends 
is the fact that the German 11 ‘2-inch gun, which 
made havoc of the French and Belgian forts, is not 
bred from a concrete platform at all, but from own 
carriage, which has its wheels fitted with steenpiates 
.for the purpose, and can be discharged on any maca,- 
damized road. 2 Nor is there any fortification in Lon- 
don that would require the attention of an 11‘2-inch 
gun, and there was not the least necessity for nervous 
citizens to discover six feet of concrete for German 
guns in the three inches beneath the asphalt of scoji^^. 
of tennis courts. If our tremulous and indigi»^||i^ : 
neighbours could divert some of their imagination 
fronfi their parochial surroundings, and devote it to : 
the task of realizing the unseen effect of British navtd 
power, there would be less rumour, less inclination to 
panic, and a truer insight into the realities df the war. ; 

I am not sure that I have been preaching com- 
fortable doctrine, or pointing out a broad and easy 
way for the teachers and students of history mid his- 
torical methods. But I hope I may have kiid ^iB^?,, ^ 
thing to indicate the value and necessity of 
education. The war has produced some sudden con- 
versions ; and educational authorities have 


1 See "The New Statesman,” 14 Nov., 1914. 

2 See Major-General O’ Callaghan's letters in “ The 

laand 19 Nov., 1914? . : ; . • ’ ’"frlty''! 






^ extemporary sense of the^mf -& 

;'||rB|y''\aS: :, a means of under! 
tlut it is easier to improvise armies ■thXifif'l 
prdvise an historical sense; and that sense, 
able to the understanding of the issues of the ;w£r,, 
will be even more essential to the settlement of .pbwJ®t 
History is no mean subject, and no mere antiquarian 
study to satisfy tflh curiosity of a few self-chosen 


votaries. It provides the opportunity for, and re- 
quires, severe scientific training; and it has a moral 
value as well. If we allow our desires to dictate our 
beliefs, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us*: 



111 . 


THE LENGTH OF WARS. 1 

We are most of us deeply interested in the probable 
duration of the war, but there is no Delphic oracle to 
respond to our inquiries. More than twelve months 
a0o Lord Kitchener ventured to express in the House 
of Lords his conviction that the war would be long ; 
and subsequent events have tended to establish his 
reputation as a military prophet. But, if Pilate was 
jesting when he asked what is truth and stayed not 
for an answer, we need not jest when we ask wfaftfe ja 
length in war, and we should willingly wait 
response. It is a defect in adjectives that they mean 
little except in comparison and Lord Kitchener did 
not explain his standuAMreference when he said thrf| 
the war would hegpp§j^Soine wars have been veiy 1 
long and someJMrfr' short ; with which category 
Lord Kitchener mentally comparing the present war» 
when he expressed his opinion as to its length-— with 
the six weeks’ war between Prussia and Austria ill; 
1866, 'Or with the Hundred Xetda’ Warljbetweeir 
England and Erance ? If the former was in hisiK^ 
tlje truth of his statement was self-evident, fbrlw| ||| 
it was made the war had already lasted more tba njp l 
weeks. If he was thinking of the Hundred 
tWTar, he was clearly indulging in paradox. * ^3*$^ 

1 “The Hmtf" Literary Sujgfement, 14 October, 



irefeeas'ure ' -their' 

distinguishes man from the physical wo#Jtt 


realm of* art and not to that of scieis©©, :‘iaaQ^|i^irf>| 
as we know it, is a human invention. There is notma^ 
' ttprmal about the duration of war, however much ipi* j 
pbernational law and ethics may have sought to reduep? 
£its practice to a common measure of humanity ;and 
-history provides no generalization on the subject.- It 
||s impossible to deduce from recorded facts any d ffliffi l, 
of length or brevity in war ; and when -wie-^|^ 
that the war will be long or short^we expressvery 
littleunless we explain the standard we have ill opr 
mind. One man may, indeed, mean exactly the same 
thing wiien he says the war will be long as 'another 
means when he says it will be short ; we have to guess 
i at the meaning of each by inference from the standepjdV 
: we think that he has in his mind. - 

. Lord Kitchener, no doubt, had in his mind the 
length of recent wars ; and of recent times wars have 
tended to be shorter than they were. The Austrcil 
pppasaair War of 1866 was an extreme cage ; but eac^l 
the two Balkan wars of 1912-18 was a matter 
iP^ks. So were the Serbo-Bulgarian War of 188;§| 
fpd the Turco-Greek War of 1897. These BalJ^^| 
l^jllicts were the wars of the little peoples, buftj fM 
iB Bam fewere almost as expeditious. %he Cripalgaixi|| 
which three great (and one growing) Eprepi^aa^’i 
were involved, was a matter of little ; 
Imm hyear ; ten weeks suffioed for the War-'cCil^li^ 
^^pcafcion in 1859 ; and the Frahen-P maaiftw 
Hfiwaurfacally decided in the mcldh l^ween Saaril 
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' brack on 2 August and Sedan on 2 i3cjf>w=iiiwz, 
^ph&igh^ Paris stood oiit till the end^f' January, 
Other wars of the last half-century were hardly less 
brief; the wprld seemed bent on shearing that fh&irb: 
was, after all, a norm for the duration of wars, and 
that it was about a year or eighteen months. These 
were the limits of the multitudinous wars of 1848;%; 
of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, of the Chino- 
Japanese War of 1894, of the Spanish- American Wait 
of 1898, of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, and 
of the Turco-Italian War of 1 9 1 1 - 1 2. The Boer . 
of 1899-1902 ran for two years and a half, but there 
: was some justification for the Lord Chancellor who 
described its later phases as “ a sort of war*”. Of thafc; 
sort was much of the fighting in the Greek War of* 
Liberation, which nominally lasted from 1821 to 1827, 
and can be easily explained as an exception to the 
normal brevity of nineteenth-century wars. 

The greatest of all the wars between 1815 and 191% 
does not, however, conform to the nineteenth-century 
rule of brevity. The American Civil War lasted 
four years ; and we should guess that between it 
the others ^Lord Kitchener would draw his line of 
distinction between a war that is long and a war thbt| 
Is short. If we had to interpret his meaning in terms 
more precise than the bare statement that the Witr 
would be long, we should infer his opinion to he 
the war woufl be long, because its duration;, 
proach nearer to that of the American Civil 
to that of the dozen other wars of the century of * 
soldiers have some recollection or knowledge. 

• war, in his opinion, is likely to coihe nearer to 
years than to one in duration ; and we might 





; ; 'theg^ 

to an end in the autumn of 1916, for by that tiffie it. , 
will have beep longer than any great war in Eurb{^- 
i&ncSe the fell of Napoleon. 

' Spi a duration would not make it long in tipi? <; 
eyes of tihe student of history ; to him, if it lasted fbujr 4 
years, it would still be short, for the brevity of war is i| 
but a modem phenomenon. Even the nineteenth 
century began with nearly fourteen years of a wmij 
which had already lasted for eight. The preceding 
roenthry, which closed with the year of Marengo and 
Hoheidindeh and the capture of Malta, had opened 
with nfe twelve years’ war of the Spanish Succession, 
and during its course had witnessed the eight years’ 
i W& ofthe Austrian Succession, the seven years’ war 
for the existence of Prussia, and of the British Empmf)< 
and the seven years’ war for American Independence,., 
In both the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
there were more years of war than of peace, afo|| 


some of the wars were of portentous duration. 

’. There wfis the Thirty Years’ War of Religion in 
Germany, and the French Wars of Religion were 
^ intermittent for a similar period, while the Dutch 
War of Independence lasted, save for the Twelve' 
fY^ars’ Truce, from 1568 to 1648. Back in} t|$| 
^^Iw^teenth and fifteenth centuries there was fought 
Splj^^imdred Years’ War between England alwit 
and one need not be an optimist to 
|p|^'} the., present war will be short compared withf 
lllpt; century of conflict. ' " ,'X ^ 

^^Wars have grown shorter -becalise of their sharp* 



more than the summer outings of the ' _ 

and their Retainers. They continued to be lenj 
so long as armies were small and consisted of profes- 
sional soldiers. It was conscription, introduced dujmjg. 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, that ateddged'' 
the earlier wars of generations into the ninetieispl^i 
eentury wars of weeks and months. For ’ari||i$tej 
must be fed and clothed and equipped with 
tions, even when they are unpaid ; and the 
the proportion of citizens a nation sends to fight 
shorter the time it can maintain them in the fields 
France under Napoleon appears to be an excmrtion^; 
but it is so only on the surface. By herself*France 
would soon have succumbed ; Napoleon’s later arjpie^l 
like those of Imperial Rome, were largely cona: 
of drafts from subject peoples and subservie: 
and he made others provide his equipment.' 
it was this necessity which compelled 
always extending the frontiers of France until he 1 
trebled its size. If England had adopted conscripl|t^ 
in 1798, she might conceivably have ended the Waf : hr|| 
a couple of years ; assuredly she would not have h€i<|| 
out for tWenty-two. No other Power was. aj^|||| 
offer more than an intermittent resistance to Franck 
Even Russia was only at war with Napoleon in 
1805-7, and 1812-15. Conscription is the methocl 
■Which nations have raised the stakes in the gamble 
war ; the play is higher, but the game is sooner 
‘Or lost!/ 1 Continental Powers have, however, no 
In the matter; if one adopts conscription the* 
must also, otherwise they will be knocked opt y 







|||j|i^, r lt,must win in a limftSd time; an 
c^sts £4,000,000 a day cannot last for tweri’ 

ppfeiv l* i . ' ■ ... ■: ' 

England has, as a rule, been in the 
jwars .of history and out of the short, ones. There are, ; 
*^:eofirse, exceptions ; some of our naval wars : 4na® 
short like those with the Dutch; and our,|||| 
ions in the religious wars of France and Geg|; : 
|fj|£njj£ were brief, ineffective, and inglorious. But 
^ndured a hundred years’ war with France, and we 
it Ibug^it |hroughout the twelve years’ war of the Spanish 
aSd’ccession, nine years of war between 1789 And 1748, 
,h ve years from 1756 to 1761, seven years from 1775 
and twenty-two years from 1798 to ,181&q 
J3(!be length of our wars may be attributed to ', qu $ 
’ habits of being unprepared when they starts , 
slang to them when we have begun, and economize , 
f our effort during their progress, all of which habits 
r _pend upon our command of the sea. For, as Bacon 
i^smarks, %thus much is certain, that he that com- 
the, sea is at great liberty, and may take as 
and as little of the war as he will. Whereas - 
• that be strongest by land are many times, never** 
in great straits.” . 

S$ia, on the other hand, has always preferred^ ;^f| 
short wars and quick returns ; and, for.,^| 
grhieh Relieves in the virtue ofjjrar, the peripdg§ 
Indulgence' have been remarkably briefr ^/jj^ie^l 
tiety during the Thirty Years’ War was t$ Js 
and $ although, the ■Great;;|Electolf.tfo««^ii!l| 






ode war, nonipt thm «sted;$three years. 
f^Se father of Frederick the in- 

^orfous campaign during a reignof twenty-seven 
years ; and his more mtnous son, who provoked the 
War of the Austrian Succession by seizing Silesia in 
1740, was the first to escape its toils. He.'majdl,^;’ 


treaty with Austria in October, 1741, broke it in 
November, made peace again in 1742, re-entered the 
war in 1744, and abandoned it in 1745. He fought, 
it is true, for seven years between 1756 and 1768, but - 
it was through no choice of his that Prussia then waged 
the longest war in which she was ever involved" ; it 
Was only England and some fortunate Russian ac- 
cidents that saved her frorn total destruction. Fori! 
the rest of his long reign Frederick remained at al-?* 
most unbroken peace. The same features chapter-;,' 
ized Prussian action during the Revolutionary tod 
Napoleonic period ; one of the first to challenge' 
by force of arms, Prussia was also the first to'i$f|^ 
peace three years later, in 1795 ; and for ten yCai^ 
she watched, as a careless spectator, the growth*!^ 
Napoleon’s power. She even stood aside, bribed by 
the offer of Hanover, while Austerlitz was fought, ahd 
met with a richly-deserved retribution at Jena ahd 
Auerstadt in 1806. For six years she groaned ; 'uh$e| ' 
Napoleon’s heel, and she sent her troops to assist inL 
the ruin of Russia. The disaster of Moscow hardly 
gave her courage to rise against her master, anid;^^' 
Government was jockeyed into independent actionby 
Colonel Y orck at Tauroggen. The W ar of Liberat&a; 
.was over in fifteen months, but even that brie|^«i|bd 
was longer than any other war which Prussia jfouglft 
in the nineteenth century. % ? 
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fcterlpttoLS inl9l4|£br a ; 
ttisin consonance will ours 
pfised by the advent of war, anS only byslowde 
. Work up to the requisite standard of effort for sue 
We do not as a nation prepare for aggressive 
because, unlike the Prussians, we do not regard wart 
!"^|^ptiinkte metHs for pushing our national bustoess'lf 
and it never entered our heads that defence might de-f f 
mknd the dispatch of two miUiomtroops across the sea|i 
But the lack Of precise calculation is not altogether a 
bad thing. He is a foolish optimist who thinks that 
a war J; , can be won by a definite number of troops or 
fa any^vfen* 'time ^ fof, t in the words which Thucy- 
didesAts to the mouth of the Corinthian envoys to 
Sparta]S|“ war, least of all things, proceeds according 
to programme He is a sane optimist who deduces 
from English history the conviction that, being per- ’ 
Shaded of the justice of our cause, we shall make the!, 
ei^qrjt; required for success, however great it maybi$ ' 
and however long it may last. 4 * ; 

•'.v'; * fd^anwhile, however brief the war toay be, com- 
pared with .our wars in the past, the present will seem 
tp be intolerably tedious, partly because we are accus- 
tomed to live at a faster pace than our slower forbears,' 
because We forget. Distance is foreshort- 
time as well as jp..space : and, as we look back 
victorious peaks to our history, we lose sight of : ; 
ervening valleys of despond. We remember 
Walpole’s merry quip in 1759 : “ We are . 
d to ask every morning what victory there is; fd- ! 
missing on£ ” ; and Wellington’s Pentosular 

Idhks to our backward gaze like a g^riousilw 

, ' 1 : W’ ' 
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pageant leading on from 




^alatxmnca to Vittoria, and 
" mercy at Waterloo. But we fell to 
over which , the victories were spread, 
pointments and defeats which interrupted pr 
glory. Wellington had to retreat almost as 
he advanced ; in the wintei of 1812 the French, 
have seemed as firmly established in Spain as the; ? £$« 
mans appear to be in Belgium, and in AugiM ^^ | 
to be as impregnabiy based on Quebec as tho 
to-day on Gallipoli. Eleven days before the 
of the Heights of Abraham, Wolfe wrote tb 'J?i 
The obstacles we have met with in the oj 
of the campaign are much greater than we had 
to expect or could foresee ; not so much 
number of the enemy (though superior to 
the natural strength of the country ”. To Pit 
league he wrote that his health was “ entirely/; 
without the consolation of doing any consider _ 
vice to the State, and without any prospect <i * 
while the French Governor in hi&disjntcir^ 
hardly give the British a week lom0 to maint 
siege. There were those m 1 7^®well as- in tl 
said we were 


[ because we had pot yet su<^ 
Yet Wolfe : was hot an incapable ^Sbldier, 
incompetent Minister of War. 

We were surprised when Jhe war began^ 
surprised that it lasts so long ; and we si 
prised when it ends. A few of the wise (, 
the wicked) had an inkliftg that the war 
they were Apt surprised by its advent, 

; pot be apprised when it ceases. 0 
the hourpf peace, like wise men 
J is , ■ on '"record a. bet made in 
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Year's 


two months of the-bet; Na 
^|||sotmg was on board H.M.S. Bellerophom;®?! 

easy to make much more* foolish forecasts 
The knowledge of subsequent evehts, sai| 
^Si^Vhas spoilt the writing of "history ; and ;igndr* 
ip the future is the very stuff of which daily (no^ 
y) journalism is made. Some day, however, a 
itOus forecast of peace will prove correct, and the 
P%ill plume himself on his prophetic soul, with 
justification as those who are proving their 
prevision of war with Germany in 1914 by their pro- 
phecies! of war with Russia in 1904, and with France 
of Fashoda. One prophesies hot accord- 
8|pS kliowledge, but according to temperament ' - 
however, suggests some limits •: for thh 
gji^wqrk of vaticination, though they are somewhat 
One historian has committed himself to the 
the war will last ten years ; another wrdtO 
it was more likely to last eight years 
hs ; while a third thought a year ago 
d in |jhe winter of 1915-16. The first 
list, the second was almost a profes- 
;, and the third, impressed by the 
aortened war in the nineteenth ceati- 
little heed to the “ progress,” which.: 
ize their effect. The end of the 
l sight but for the growth of me^ipal 
example of Florence 
>ur doctors, and nmf(Jenabli|:iiM^ 
f the wounded tdfeiMlijL 'tin 




would also hiye;^! 
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iunian ^j^yjuction. 


0Y * 

p# $coif% 

4%Wph enables one fea^to 

?y ilir two, and thus malte? it possible for half manldhd 
Ito concentrate on war. Unless man’s coin^l o| bis; 
natural instincts keeps better pace with his gi^j^ , 
command of material forces, there might come a time 
when the majority would be permanently engag^yio 
war while the minority provided the means. , ’ y t ; 

;V' The war will be further prolonged by the difficulty. 

; jof making peace. It cannot be ended, like 'hbilaa^;:;;; 
i; '0ars between nation and nation, by a mere 
yifer of territory or payment of an indemnity/.' ;Fpry 
| this is Europe’s civil war, and civil wars are ld^ - 
t The American Civil War was the longest great 
since 1815, and the causes which made it an excep- 
tion to the rule of brevity operate in the presentcpn- 
flict. It is not merely a doctrine in arms, as Bui* 
described the French Revolution, that we are 
ing, but the doctrine of arms, the creed of Treit 
and Bemhardi that the arbitrament of war is not 
barous but the climax of political science ; and 
is not a cause with which peace can be made. It 
to be crushed, or its adherents converted ; 
alternatives,, are convertible term^ for argument : 
to persuade the believer in force. But belief in * 
is a feeble creed, if a creed at all ; it evokes no k 
and crumbles to dust in time of trouble. 

German does not believe in war for the sake j 
but only because he thinks war pays ; and 
, the war will speedily cool when once he Jj 
p y that he cannot make others pay his colt 
. ^ rapidly mounting*- bill. It is safer to hajy 
will end with a crash in C 
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been more popular in Germany, since the 
1 her High Seas Fleet to its harbours and the®! 
of her submarine campaign, than that for the 
freedom of the seas ; and recently Sir Edward Grey; " 
amid soihe protest, admitted that the question hf 
’one that might receive attention after the war, and in 
connexion with other proposals for limiting the scope 
i^ffihtary and naval operations. The phrase is pusa^’S 
vffSig on account of its ambiguity ; and we may assume; !; 
that when Sir Edward Grey used i| he meant some- A 
different from what the Germans have claimed.*? 
.They have regarded the cry as one of their trump :'’; 
eards in tfieir efforts to secure American sffmpathy^ 
tjsr to provoke American antipathy to Great |j 
^d the recent American Note * on the subject^ 
hailed in Germany as proof of fundamental^' 
ty between German and American interests in,J| 
'"‘Vis of, the freedom of the seas. ' : 

^however, require a good deal of mfiati$|||| 
the molehill of American ^discontent 
of German pension. 




Times ’’ Literary Supplement, 18 
itish contraband and blockade** 




(befe, 



s?n 






a civdl actfcjii. 

|^te of' war 'imposes - ;upoti ^^itCTa,, ..,, . .,,,,. 
commerce between the United Slateson _ 
an d Germany and neutrals, from whom Gehnfiiiip 
iives much of her supplies, on the other. It ** 

• the form of process at common law, and assu , 

•the letter should be respected without reference to 
change in military circumstance. Thus, agreem 
■ And precedents dating from pre-submarine perio 
*ited to debar British warships from conveymg 
ichant vessels into port for the purposes 

il The rule that a blockade must be “ impartially 

• plied is interpreted as meaning that it must be applied 
c; to all neutrals with equal effectiveness ; ahd the^|4 ; 

• ■ page of American vessels to Germany is O™™^ 

harsh because Swedish vessels cannot be 
the Baltic. On such a plea, if Great Britain 
at war with Turkey, and Russia and the Um^ 
States were neutral, Bsjpiii would be preclude fro 
' dealing with Amei^Sh trade to Turkey in the ^ 
ter rane an because it could not deal with Russian ; |p|p|| 
to Turkeyln 0 Black Sea. Complaint is also^$|, 

• of the time taken in searching American ships, 
largely due to the ingenuity of American shippers 
concealing contraband ; and generally it is 
. that the impossibility of making a blockade c °mpl -. 
effective should preclude the attempt to miuB|. 
efljjctive as possible. ' 

a These are, compared with the issues of t 
pivial matters, capable ©f amicable argu 
fccommodation. Their only connexion . 

\ freedom of the sms” which Gformany wants| 

" y^tem Germany hopes t^ ,&w| the • 
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not a little < 
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tothetaskof showing that British “ navalisrh ’ 
greartcrmenace to the world’s liberties than QiKi ^ ? 

It may be worth while inquiring wnai| 
;|w^ikt by British navalism and its antithesis, the fW 
■ae|^, of t^ie seas. ,/V 

Demburg has helped us' to define that:,issu«i|;| 
ffcya speech he made in New York last January ; 1 and|; 
speaking in that classic land of pacifism, where they n 
convert- their eagles into harbingers of peace, he eoB^f 
tiay^d to represent British navalism as the one great -i? 
iphst^icle to the world’s peace, and the “freedom off; 
thjB seas ” as its one desideratum. 

^The whole fight and all the fight [he said] is 'on ^ 
i $Pe for the absolute dominion of the seven seas ; 
other for a free sea — the traditional mare' 
A free sea will mean the cessation of th«^§; 
^ |of war and the stopping Of world wars. The 
sea should be free to all. It belongs to no one nation;’^ 
jh^^tfiicular — neither to the British, nor to the Gerf || 
*^^£’ikorto the Americans. The rights of national 3. 


pth the territorial line of three miles from low,t| 
Any dominion exercised beyond that line is a f 
|h and an infringement of the rights Of others.’’ ;I ;L 
hfHe abatement of fact, which istrue||jf 
j|err Demburg did not intend, followed b$ Jg| 
Pacific optimism and a strifi£ of platitode*!* 
®|t is really for “ the traditional marc Kberit^i 
! gi' r en vogue by Grotius in 1609 and vdtfiM* 
[C during his lifetime by defeat of |h^3| 

J . a ,*M. 





rngm^m. *&*> 

^apetie sea free to all menr The ^tra4tfcraal mare 
W$>enm n dates, in fact, from the esltkW^a^ r '^t\ 
I ‘British' naval power ; would it survive the'tr^||r|^;. ::: 
|of that power to Germany ? The fate of Bel^wa^^n^;'V 
§bf Luxemburg illustrates German ideas of 
Ij^bple’s freedom ; and the incidents of the “ LusitSfflH^^ 
§the“ Arabic,” and the ** Ancona ” do not suggest 
|if she had the opportunity, she would apply a diff^^te 
t^^inition to the sea. We may thus agree with Bte^ 
'.Dernburg’s opening sentence; but we cannotagree. 
7 |With his optimistic inference that freedom of the|f^,| 
i ttieans the cessation of war. What had the freedothC 
I of the seas to do with Germany's war orf Denmark ifr 
ji.1864, on Austria in 1866, and on France in 1870; dr ! ‘ 
|5with Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia and the K 
to Russia in 1914 ? Can Herr Dernbyrg’s 
be that, but for British naval power, no State woiiid,; 
venture to challenge the liberties which Gerpratiy! 
takes on land ? • ' 

His following platitudes are, however, unimj^|eh- 
able. The sea should be free to all, and it 
times of peace. It belongs to no nation in partieiit afl’; ..; 
f and Britain’s sovereignty, like that of eveiyVi^ml|| 
(; Bower, is limited to her territorial waters. 

5 high seas she enjoys no right and exercises,' ^JSaSm 
! diction that is not exercised bf“ ; ' evlly other’ |||j| a%’ ' 
Where, then, is the dominion to which the 
V demur ? What is their grievance, ’ and 
-•'ifchey liberate the sea if they won the victory I 
|;'the peoples that go down to the sea in ships;^^p^fe} 
; mans have the least cause to complain ; 
freedom of the sea, enjoyed during Bptish supremacy, 






prosperity. £ Their great liners pliedfthe ace 
let ^ hindrance ; they freely used* British 
waters, and drew not a little 

■ i traffic and passengers. Germany has, ir 
<3!‘ a freedom of trade which she has 
to Great Britain. . . 

■g ^a auufl, she has never paid the price of admirall|^ 
^P^f^feefore she set sail on the ocean, other peppl^|| 
'll^-Bortuguese, Spaniards, Genoese," Dutch, French^ 
||mipn,' fnd Danes— had explored the waters of the gk^w|| 
^nj^harted its hidden shoals and rocks, discovering! 
'y$0mges here, and passages there, and revealing tl|e| 
jpiui^rs of the deep. & the days of the Merch|nf| 


-?Adycnturers and chartered companies, mariners sailed . 


^pitmtheir lives in their hands, and the risks that tfr^| 
; 'tr.'sder ran made heavy demands on his profits. They! > 
the waters of pirates, and made the high seg$'| 
||||m and familiar highway. Gerajiany contributed 
;'|^|mg ,to the science of navigation, to the art. 
naval construction, to the discovery of new worlds^! 

I -flfrfft the pacification of the ocean. She has entered 
inheritance of other men’s labour and sacrifice ,; 
•!|^ilh|pt paying toll or fee. No German Sir Hums 
Ibert and no German Sir John Frankly 
; Atlantic in 60- ton barques or left his bonfes§§ 
amid Arctic snow. The German has 
>edlar and not the pioneer of civilization, $j jm 
>f the camp and not the leader of the y^|| 
bred neither conqui&tadofies nor 
and in these latter days, while the.,ea|d#i||; 
—Peary, sAmundsen, Scot| — winged;. !thei|| 
tJhe pdes, the vultures swiped down upcM 
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sea to be 




ium, to be neutralized. 

§|J; “ To prevent wars in the future [he oaS^^^iK^- 
l ipthst establish that the free seas shall be pi|q||^| 
|clusively by the merchant marine of all 
'.•Within their territory people have the right |$ 

Qfieh measures as they deem necessary for their defi 
?|/j>ut the sending of troops and war machines into 
«t»iritory of others or into neutralized parts Of 
V#orld must be declared a cams belli. . . . If t^|f pl 
ffqpne, the world as it is divided now would coft^bp^. 
permanent peace. 

|;f. Surely there is no optimism like that of a mupjp^| 
^converted by a voyage across the Atlantic in|$^$| 
i< apostle of permanent peace. Tn 1889 Belgi^ ^^f 
'f declared by all the Great Powers of Europe — inch 
. . . Prussia — to be a “ neutralized part of the world,' 
if the violation of its neutrality was made a cams, 

. But where is the permanent peace, and witfi&| 
assurance can those who broke that pact of neut 
' appeal for the neutralization of the sea as a j 
I; W e get, however, a notion of what Germany -; 

'*#■ and wants by a “ neutral ” sea. She has 4*$ 

| that Luxeriiburg, as distinct from Belgium, at 
'true- neutrality towards Germany by yielding J 
German armies in their attack on France, 
neutral” land is one which facilitates a 


r-k: 


M 


offensive, Mid a “ neutral ” sea is one which 
iGerman armies during their progress ! 


i*™ 


g; Fer tile point of this proposed prohibit^ 
^( transport of tropps and war machines across, 
HUbviousiy to preclude the interventi^vd^' - 
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troops are senr ^ , ... 

hpffl ij|i«idre ■; liberum is (me which secures to 
pnhies complete liberty of action on 

German grievance against British dominion?*® 
i&ftrotects other continents from the interpretation 
ij mpfflHp y. which Germany has dictated to :Belgiji 
jaffij(’ t |uuxemburg. There is jjuich to be said for 
Jilpation of armaments, and .pacifism is no donbt :|MB| ! 
attractive dream ; but surely no one but a Gera|jm|S| 


would set out to commend to the world a pacifism tm 
cbldmed to the seas, and seriously propose to limit Ji? 
Mti^h fleets to territorial waters while leaving 
ma$’' armies to roam at liberty over the land. W«\§? 
shqtjtl’d, most of us, like to abolish war ; but Gmidiafif f 


liOity reaches its climax ip the grave suggestit^jjfc 
war should be excluded from the snhere of Geivllt 


.^i^War should be excluded from the Sphere of Get- '* 
^pnVs weakness, and left uncontrolled in the spljterp^if 1 
strength. Herr Dernburg does, indeed, admife# 

K ding of troops “ into the territory of others^!*. - 
lared a cams belli,'' and he thereby justifies^ 
pum, France, and Russia ; but how is that® 
to bring the world to permanent peace ? 'Mi, 
india 1 oratory, indeed, seldom reached 
ight of absurdity than in Herr Dernbuig’sjfl’ 
neutralization of the seas ; and we shqufo';^ 
spected a proposal which would destroy;® 
lold over the Philippics and the Panaiqi^ 
wnmend itself to an American audi^Cj^K 
oo, that war broke apt between 
Russia, Russia could invade 
Britain would be forbidden to e^^id it t 




* l -jj ^ 


teft at the mercv of an American invasion 





png to Herr Demburg’s ingenious scheme ; brif | 

^ Mtie use of a legal cams belli if you are debarred |j 
pfrbutral sea from waging the war to which you 
? titled by law ? So far as* Anglo-German relatibip^'i* 15 
^ttoncemed, the proposal would have its points, if^pi 
could put more trust in German respect' 
jjfneutral sea than in her respect for a neutral Bdijg 
{ for Great ^Britain and all her Dominions would bej 
ipbrom German attack, fiut <do we gather that pter^ 
iSDernburg forswears Germany’s right to recover 


•• tau or German South-West Africa ? And for 



$ has Germany built a High Seas Fleet if Hefr 
; burg is going to confine it to territorial waters 
surely does not want an international law to o 
|the accomplish^pPeeds of the Britis^>fdvy s '|| 
{prop is rather^we fear, the periphrasis of a 
abolish sea-power because Germany does not 


« 


it, and to exclude Great Britain from a voice,; 
i| World’s affairs — a simple device,, i# fact, to get? 
>{%ro inconvenient islands, Great Britain and 
But, if we are out for freedom, and if Herr{ 
||buig will not begih by freeing the land, we m| 
{{'begin at the other end of the scale, which .'i$| 

| pa, but the air. For if the sea should be 
|ihe air should be freer still ; and we are su; 
this nedphyte of peace did not suggest the 
jS?f thd&rir, or ayleast M the air “which li* 
ft. Why notJfepose the pijphib^ij 

















fiW 1 nor 


tilfink of anyone's empire, aitd w^miglir’ 
IH^ineet in a friendly, spirit any aik£J| 
“vtie horrors of war. Is it that Herr J3£ 


,^Sin^re 'store by Zeppelins than by' 'Drjsadhhhj^^H 
1 3 ®^ again cannot bring himself to suggest the neutralt-l 


any sphere in wlich Germany hopegfi ^ 


Sa^|» and in particular enables Great Britain to inter£;|i| 
^%ith Germany’s food supplies. The notion that 


d :? ^|igerent.has a moraj ri^Kt to receive all the'fapaw 
heftequires did not occur to the Germans during the|| 
| siege of Paris ; and in the present war the Central’ 
Eitfjpires have prevented the West of Europe from,,^. 
inerting Russian harvests more effectively thfcb4|| 
Gifeat Britain has stopped' Germany’s supplies. Again*|p 
it%*6nly -on sea that controlis an infringement of 

others ; on land it is quite legitimate. Gerj« 
moral code is a very simple one : whatever sh|S 
|||fKjjro is ijght, whatever she cannot is wrong. 1 ' ,Ge|f*B 
IPPir' power on land is her natural liberty, but 
SffiedOm of the seas consists in the restraint of her fo£j$m$ 


|Se German proposal is also a thinly-veiled schen* 
|&ose of the British Empire by international 
Ipiy knows well enough that the sea is the spina lflf 
R>the British realms, and that without contrdl'^^H 
Rians of communication these realms wouldi\I|^S 
fs^& bdujeda membra of an Empire. Each colo ni^ } 
HcSninion woilld be thrown back on its own 


and left at the mercy of |ny powerful 







^ of paper. 

ary to the growth df iiMi®' 

Spaiiish, ^.rmada had to be defeated before. 
§|&Quld found a single permanent colony. The 
|§Empire rests on a different basis ; it was cre|| 
^ Bismarck and maintained for twenty years 
'Ifleet at all ; and Herr Demburg’s proposal its 
sea-power is nc&a German necessity ; "i 
he would not suggest its elimination. The; 
^icffln. High Seas Fleet is a wlpm of the Kais«f| 
^ Ostentatious luxury — unless it is designed to es 
||$ German dominion which Herr Dernburg prondj 
Incompatible with the freedom of the seaS. 
Imeutralize the ocean would have the same effect 
i :|he British Empire that a neutralization of the 
*df Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, and the pro] 

, of the transport of troops and war machines 
; them, would have upon Germany. Herr 
project of freedom is a virtual invitation to 
/national lawyers to accomplish that extinction 
' • British Empire which the German Navy has 
^ittchieve.'-'' , 

H ;'^ : ;;^ut 'the., Kaiser,;, we-. are told, only demai| 
|§3aofe in the sun ”, It0an ingenious phrase * 

! vividly illustrates the ^Prussian mind. We are 
^regard the British Islfes as a very considerable 
•the sun, but Germany, with a much greater 
^population, is not, it appears, a place in the 
” " >ple sit in darkness and only see sunshine 
belong to others. A place in the sun 
of their aspirations, for that they 
Their object is control of 


ifi-' 

Bis 







Nationalities, and their freedomdepen 
freedom of the seas, ’ which , would Nisap^*^ 

I victory. Nor are the British realms:;? 

; the century which has elapsed sih&| 

>een marked by the climax of British 
It has also been marked by the gre ' rf ' A ' 
nationality all the world “ over : beh 
alism has sheltered the Monroe Doctrine^ 
copies whom that doctrine nursed 
ice ; and but for British sea-power t^eaf^^ 
e*been no independent Greece or Italy, v 
has been a tpist on behalf of liberty veste$$; 
ritain, and the trustees will not permit |jj|p 
erveit it to Germs^ purposes, v 
ly herself is one of its greatest beneficiarie^ 
peace, and her complaint is that she cannot i 
vhat she does on land in time of wahvrS^B 
that makes war debars itself by its omf'ttijm 
eedom which it enjoys in peace. There ts-I 
1 without law, and the freedom ofthe seip 
war depends upon the extent of inters 
v and the respect that is paid to its behests^ 
done more than the German, by th^moutbjf 
diets and the deeds of his warriors oh s£j|J| 
1, to limit the scope, hamper the operat^|§j|| 
U the validity of international law. 
d almost seem to regard it as valid ohly 1 4^ 
sonvenient to herself or inconyenientfo |M| 
mltted here a 'few «entei»<sJi'' 





ss at the bar of public dpi 
?$§[$ jsdOs when' she has put ; off her ! 


^ ^ ^ 

I^bfer'belfefin her mailed fist and puts 

ll^e fdrces of reason and light. If she believdsf^f 
^ign of law and the rule of freedom on the si 
|lSr ’'show' her faith by good works in establish^ 
J$iui liberty over the land she has won by the swc 
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WAR AND THE BRITISH REALlA] 



( .... wards the end of June .there, appeared in 
^‘Khlnische Zeitung” an article by Prof. Scbrfiel 
i’erudite student of English philology, on the effee 
Lfche war upon the relations between Great Britain^ 
jdW colonies. It was an extended comment, som^l 
pVt on the lines of a lament that was published Wft 
$er$f!ag” in April “We expected,” said “Deif| 
“ that British India would rise when the 
was fired in Europe, but in reality thousands p|| 
came to fight with the British against ui 
| ; anticipated that the whole British Empire woujdj 
in pieces, but the colonies appear to be de 
gver united with the Mother Country. We e$i 
a triumphant rebellion in South Africa, yet ** 
out nothing but a failure. We exj 
ile in Ireland, but instead she sent her 
iers against us. Those who led us into all the 
tes and miscalculations have laid upon ther 
a heavy responsibility.” 

5m the point of view of the genesis of 
. would be interesting to discover by whom 
fhat object the German people were thus i 
deceived ^ but Prof. Schpoer’s purpose jpl 

I in July, 1915 ; reprinted ftom “ The Yale EevieW .1 
916 . . 
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pjttge appear to the Cteimiia p^titsir 
M^ISehr^r'is. driven back on a-supe^f^pH 
m u tation, and '-tie. -discovers", the secret itt\y 
3 ?ritchcraft! So bewitching 'are our beaux yew | 
lUphfer our ** evil eye,” that our rebels fall onbti|fi| 
find our rivals, forgetting the crimes of pe 
: Albion, rush to its assistance. In this war itf . 
<l$ejase of Great Britain rushing to the assistance of 
.fgium, France, and Russia rather than the r6|j 
$Jmt. we may pass over that trifle in our searc!^|, 
f^aore rational account of the phenomena than/i 
f^hich commends itself to the professor. Wi| I 

Rot in England quite so convinced of our pqw<J 
btfascination, whether for good or evil, and we, 

; ; that our allies, and perhaps even our colonie^ 
fighting by our side, not so much because they 
||!us 'the more as because they like Germany less. p 
In this paper I am not so much concerned., 
ff Great Britain’s allies as with her colonies — them 
jsftions to the causes of the war and their probable' 
IftaOn to its settlement. I use the term ‘^col^ 
|pjSt$uut prejudice ; it is .unpopular in the great 3 
N inons of the Britirii Crown because it fails tb ief ” 
f their undoubted naticmal status ; and a far better 
' would be “ realms The United States has : 
p^ooimple of a plurality in unity) and.the''^ 

•| Realms ” blight be singular in number with<^g 
|Mtt^ular in the sphere of political terminc^ 

I .represents a better tradition and a truer ©05.1 
Kfltes thais** British Empire' 

Reluctance . that I write even of probabilities^ 


f-iy 

f, ttV 

P, f tj 





<>f what value is.pp^^ 
i ” The question was regarded 0 
|^f a slur upon the scientific charactof of: 

||f politics, but the answers were pitched ' 

Hy minor key. It is clear that anyone, 
or commits to print d forecast of the effects 
war upon the correlation of British realms, 

. which angels avoid. V 

k> far as the causes of the war are concerned 
more simple, though this simplification 
|gg|jp todispelf|be 'fsewildermiait of <?ur German -V- 1 
For this alrhad no colonial causes. Uldifep® 
||even Years’ War of the eighteenth century* aB^|| 
Boer War of J899, it had no roots in a gre£|jy 
in other continents than Europe ; and Ca^ii^S 
||, Australians, South Africans, New^Zealander^p 
Indians have not trooped, to the colours becaus<||| 


® Iwere menaced within their borders. Great^w; 
has during the last half century had colonial 
|j^eS with France, Russia, and the United States^ *|| 
|ome of them have threatened to bring war withiS 
prable distance. But she has had none sucK$|j 
Germany. The partition of Afnca in 1890 wa&j fc j 
'without any serious friction, and the frictidq* 
ose at Algeciras and Agadir had . no refe|^icn^ 
tish colonies. When war broke out in 
here was hardly a cloud on the horizpt:^^ 
.dominions across .the sea. j| The war 
uestions that were purely ^uropean, and Groat 
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remain peutral while Germany swept away Belgian 
neutrality and proceeded to conquer France. What, 
it may be asked, was there here to stir Indian princes, 
Boer statesmen, or the miners and farmers of Canada 
, and Australia ? 

There were, no doubt, particular causes of offence 
which tended to provide a common bond of antipathy 
to the ubiquitous German. Indian princes, with a 
lineage older than that of the Hohenzollems, and with 
a culture more humane, had during the Boxer expedi- 
tion been termed and treated as “ niggers ” ; and more" ' 
Recently the German Crown Prince had, on a visit to 
India, behaved in such a way to his fello,w-guests and', 
hosts that only his character as a guest saved him 
from public resentment. Australians, too, looked 
with no friendly eye on their neighbours in Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land and the Bismarck Archipelago, 
But there was nothing in this to make war. Neither 
Canadians nor Australians were fond of the Japanese, 
and it needed a good deal of provocation to rmg§y. 
Australians and Japanese, Canadians and Hindus ill a 
common cause against the Kaiser. It has often been 
remarked that our primitive ancestors felt no need to ; 
state and define their customs in written codes until 
they were brought into contact with the habits and 
thoughts of strange nations. That contact revealeqj 
to their minds the contrast between them and 
strangers, and also made them appreciate their 
• common inheritance. In some such way the pusmh||f 
emissaries of Kultur brought home to the 
realms the fact that behind all thqir idiosyncrasies^ of . 
constitution, policy, and circumstance there was aht»fii4 ' 
munity of spirit which only grew conscious by contra^ 

■ • : ■■VSM M 1 
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THE WAR AND THE BRITISH REALMS '■ . '■ 

and can best be described in terms of oontxadifej^®#!- Tb 
would be vainglorious to say that the British; ifs^ns? 
are everything which the German Empire is not, but' 
it is a sufficient source of satisfaction that they are; 
little what that Empire is. The violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality and the wanton attack upon France lit up 
by a flash the gulf between British and German 
politics, and in the inevitable clash the British realms 
were united. None but a few extremists in Canada 
and South Africa protested that those dominions 
should observe a “national” neutrality while the 
- Empire was at war. Herzog, Delarey, Beyers, and 
De Wet cherished a blind but not incomprehensible 
. passion for revenge in South Africa ; but the handful 
, of French nationalists in Canada, who wanted to seize 
fthe particular occasion, when the British Empire and 
France were at one, to establish their nationality by 
, standing aloof, present a more complex psychological 
problem. 

‘ This community of spirit was fortified by a com- 
munity of interest. There were no particular colonial 
' interests in the war, or causes for colonial interven- 
ftion; but ’there was a common colonial cause which 
:‘|s best described as naval. . It left the Dominions no 
. choice. They might or they might not approve 
.Great Britain’s scruples about scraps of paper or her 
?re|us^ to regard with idle indifference the German 
• spoliation of France. In point of fact they felt less 
■ hesitation than some of the slow-witted folk at home, 

; But whether or no they approved of British inter- 
vention, there could be no doubt of their action when 
$ftce the die was cast. For the event must decide 
|©tween British and German naval supremacy, and 
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upon that issue depended the liberty and d-he exist- 
ence of each and all of the British realms. 1 

*That fact helps us to understand the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the British realms in this European 
war. Mahan’s words have not fallen on deaf ears in 
British dominions. No compulsion, no suggestion 
even, was required from Downing Street to evoke 
lavish offers of service from every quarter. Had 
Great Britain been compelled to rely on compulsion,, 
she would have been powerless. She could not have 
extracted by force a man or a dollar from Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, or India. 
Help was forthcoming because every dominion and 
colony knew that upon the supremacy of the British 
Navy and the maintenance of its communications 
by sea depended the very existence of the British ; 
Empire, and the freedom of each of its realms to 5 ! 
develop its own unfettered future. That is why the,, 
old vaticinations about the disruption of the Empire 
have proved so signally false ; that is why, even amid ^ 
the horrors and venom of war, we can feel indebted ' 
to Germany. The greater the threat to British navlj? 
power, the stronger the bond of unity between British?; 
dominions. To the Kaiser and von Tirpitz we owe 
not a little of the modern growth of British imperial' , 
sentiment ; and the disappearance of every danger -, 
would test the unity of the British realms 0o0:"i 
severely than any German aggression. They are 
tected, but not held together by force ; and nothing; 
binds closer the bonds of consent than the thre&fS; 
forcible dissolution. 

1 1 have omitted here some paragraphs on the freedom 
seas covering the same ground as the preceding article. 



' me WAft AND J4| 

That is the secfet of British witehcraff j^ ; ?(fe& ; 
man bev^erment. The votaries *of fhe go|^^ of 
might are blind to the strength of affection, and 
German publicists and philosophers have frankly con- 
fessed their complete inability to understand the 
British Empire. How we could afford, within five 


years of the conclusion of a bitter war, to allow the 
Boers far more liberty than Qermany could after 
fortmgmpt to Alsace-Lorraine, how we could govern 
300i(TO«pbo in India with smaller forces than Ger- 
many wuld govern 4,000,000 across the Rhine, were 
problems beyond the scope of their philosophy. 
Sojme even saw in that contrast a proof of British 
imbotence, thinking no^ doubt that force is the only 
foundation of power, and ignoring the fact that 
^military strength is a common symptom of moral 
weakness. The misunderstanding was naturally most 
comprehensive in the militarist mind ; but it is not 

f anned to militarists or even to Germany. It is not, 
ieed, easy to explain the British Empire to Britons 
einselves ; and the difficulty arises from a conserva- 
tive clinging to obsolete views and a failure to grasp 
significance of modern developments. Some 
ll^ Ople still think of the British Empire as unchanged 
Ipnibe the days of George the Third; and as late as 
the Duke of Wellington affirmed that its two 
Jjujdamental principles — the responsibility of colonial 
|S^|uSyes to colonial parliaments, and imperial unity ; 

: incompatible. The term “ empire ” is itsel|| 
Mlmap pv and incorrect, for nothing less like an empire 
||to the. British realms could well be conceived. ' 
pb jjare' implies absolute rule and militarist methods ; 
^ g i4> ^ entific .description of the Kaiser’s Germany,."'' 
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but it h%s no relevance to the realms of George the 
Fifth. As “ emperor ” he possesses no leg|4 or eon- 
stjtutional powers whatever, and “empire” defines 
neither his nor any other Briton’s authority. In the 
British Isles and colonies he is simply king, and the 
Act which made Queen Victoria Empress of India 
conferred but a high-sounding title. ^ 

The singular word obscures a vital diversity. In f 
a popular but shallow book, which attempted be 
fore the war to transplant the teachings of Treitsehke 
‘ to British soil, it was laid down that the purpose of tt 
/British Empire is to give every one of its citizens 
English mind. Nothing could be more fatuous 
more false. If it were true, there might be a differ- 
ence in degree, but there would be none in essence, 
between the British and the German Empires, arid 
British might stand in the dock with German Kultwk.'^'k 
For the fundamental objection to German KuUw r- 
is not its barbarity, but its uniformity and its insol-j 
ence, its belief in a single superior type, and its claim '! 
to force that type upon others ; while the essence of 
* the British Empire is its heterogeneity, its lack of \ 
system, and the mutual forbearance of its component ' 
parts. Possibly that is why it angers as well as puzzles 
the German mind. To Potsdam, if not to Vienna, ; 
the British Empire must seem a loose and ramshackle 
> affair, with no logical claim to existence in a world jpf 
scientific bureaucracy. Its function is not to imp 
tti English mind on Irishmen, Scots, and 



Boers, Moslems, and Hindus ; and we no more ex 


to turn Australians into Englishmen than to convert 
them into French-Canadians. Its function is to eh* 
able them all to develop a mind of tljeir own, 



:pm wdk and 

^believed, indeed, in uiiiformit^ in. the^sixtf^ltM aft® 
seventeenth centuries, just as we tried an irresponsible 
Government — like the Kaiser’s — under the Stuarts, 
and sought to colonize Ireland with the same methods 
and results as Germany is seeking to-day to settle 
her Polish provinces. But we — or most of us — learnt 
' better in time ; and Germany, too, will learn better 
. When she is rid of her twentieth-century despots with 
their seventeenth-century notions of government. 
„It is the German ex-Chancellor himself who quotes 
with approval another German statesman to the effect 
’ that the Germans are “ political asses ” ; and Bern- 
hardi expresses the mind of the General Staff when 
he says that no people are less fitted to govern them- 
selves than the Germans. 

J,. Here lies another reason for colonial co-operation 
Jin the war. All self-governing communities are vitally 
interested in resistance to this German political 
atavism, just as English Liberalism was concerned 
Jin,, the successful resistance of the American colonies 
to coercion by George the Third. Had he succeeded 
Jin that attempt, he would without doubt have also 
succeeded in riveting personal rule on England ; and 
fif the Kaiser wins this war, junkerdom will be supreme 
Jin Germany and in Europe for at least a generation, • 
j^d countries outside Europe will either have to fight' 
submit to a dictation to which they have not been.' 
Accustomed, and from which the British Navy has so 
Plpafforded protection. For, after all, the MonrdS i 
||||gtrine is not even a scrap of paper, and its value 
depends to-day and to-morrow either upon the British 
®|’V^;Jor upon an American Navy which is willing to 
able -to conquer the German fleet. British 
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colonies cannot, of course, rely ifpon the United States 
Navy* they have no option but to rely on the British 
Empire if they wish to avoid the Procrustean bed of 
German Kultur. “ Every state,” writes Treitschke, 

“ must have the right to merge into one the nation- 
alities contained within itself.” That is the funda- 
mental distinction between the two Empires. British 
naval supremacy does not mean the merging of any J 
nationality. It does not subject British colonies or 
anyone else to dominion. It is their guarantee of 
freedom, and it is by no chance collocation of events 5 
that the century of complete British naval supremacy 
has witnessed the greatest growth of nationalities that 
the world has ever seen. * < 


Dominion, in fact, is not the characteristic of the 
British Empire, but rather the absence of it. The'.* 
German foible is to see dominion everywhere and 
want to grasp it. Great Britain does not own Canada 
or Australia or South Africa ; they are owned by the 
people who live there. Even the waste lands i$5 
British colonies were long ago recognized as the prd*§ 


perty of the colony and not of the Mother Country ; 
and there is not an acre of land outside the" British 
Isles from which the British Government derives a 
farthing of revenue. The colonies do, indeed, help 
Support the British Navy, and they have sent laa^j 
contingents to its armies in this war ; but all is done’ 
^ by free gift and not by imposition. The colonies : a||| 
free to govern themselves and even to tax British 'Jjfra 
ports and exclude British subjects from their bprd^p| 
.. Only thus could the British Empire exist, becaUj^lp 
iis based on freedom. The denial of responsible 
government to the British realms, as the HoheniEpI- 
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lerns iive denied it 't 

broken up the Empire long ago* The *l^|ei^iivi6Ss 
and wishes to emulate the British realms i';’ '-blit 
clines to make that self-sacrifice of will, without which 
there cannot he political salvation; and he does not 
see that it has Mily been through that sacrifice, through $ 
i the recognition of the right of each British realm ;t|;C 
govern itself by means of its cwn responsible miri^l ; 
(ters, that the British Empire maintains its unity anif; 

. strength. He wills the end but not the means ; he ’ 
craves for British world-power, but repudiates the con- 
ditions of its existence. Germans attribute British 
success to scandalous good luck. Had they possessed 
all Great Britain’s initial advantages, they would have 
thrown them ■all away through their will-to-power 
and their lust for absolute dominion. We believe in 
no power that is not based on service and guarded by 
Responsibility; they base power on prerogative and 
(guard it by lese-majeste. Government by consent is ; 
the secret of empire which Germany will be taught by 
t h e present war. It is a simple matter of recognizing 
Phe liberties of others, and purging one’s soul of the 
poison that any man, dynasty, or nation has the right 
^govern another against its will. ( 


There is no particular British witchcraft in this lore 
: (pf statesmanship, though we cannot forbear admira- 
tion of its working When we behold Boer generals, who ? 
|psre fighting us in the field fifteen years ago, turnjpg^; 

E nans out of South Africa, and then volunteering 
Jrve with British armies in Europe. They .had 
choice and they made it, because they had had 
’experience of German and British government; Mid 
jjkp§ s ;jfbr their lives would they substitute one for the. 
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other. For one* is dominion and the othpr is liberty. 

Even bn the high seas British “ dominion ’’ has made 
and main tained a mare liberum. In peace, there is no ' 
discrimination, and ships of all nations frequent the , 
ocean with equal security. In war, (Great Britain 
does not sink neutral vessels or take toll of neutral 
lives. She merely exercises the belligerent rights 
which all powers have used in turn and are expressly) 
sanctioned by international consent. Britannia rules) 
the waves only in patriotic poems, and in the sense 
that she is stronger than any other naval power ; her 
“ dominion ” consists in the free course of international) 


la\y and in the exercise of rights which are common to 
all. In peace she claims no rights and does no acts.; 
of sovereignty ; but when the peace is broken she 
cannot defend herself and others if she waives the) 
rights, and refrains from the acts, of war. s ) 


The cause she conceives herself to be defending is 
ISj^jUjerty of little nations and the freedom of British ; 
►ceaBR. The liberty of Belgium and Serbia is an iss udffi 
which few can mistake ; but the freedom of the Bs^lPapf 
realms is a stumbling-block to other than German 
tellects. An American, who has lived much among 
us, proclaims that he has great respect for the English 
people but none for the British Empire ; and another 
writer in a work on “Alexander Hamilton” avei|| 
that “ a democracy pretending to a sovereignty ove|j§ 
other democracies is either a phantom or the most ib^ 
tolerable of all oppressions”. The general truth ij® 
this aphqg$Sm we do not dispute, but it has no releyfl 
ance tcwlrhe British realms, which do not consist^ Jl|| 
democpcy pretending to a sovereignty over bth«»| 
democracies. Canada is no more ruled by 
.•! As^jnith than England is by Sir Robert Bordenj^utMl) 
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Britons "never' by any chance^speaje as 

their subjects. They are our <fellcwv*^l^|®hs|| 1 ^or 
rather, our partners in the sovereign^ wd ex^rc^e 
and enjoy. That sovereignty is not the dominion of 
one over other British > realms any more than the 
sovereignty of the United States is the dominion o| 
Connecticut over Texas. The concern is a joint-stock 
enterprise, and the Crown is the capital of the firm, 
John Bull & Co. John Bull is, indeed, the senior 
partner, but the other realms are partners too. Each 
has a call on the resources of the company, and 
each has behind it the reserves of the British Empire. ; 
The partnership is none the less real because it is urn 
Refined and 'because the partners have not written out 
’ and proclaimed to the world their articles of agree- 
f ment. A written, inflexible constitution is only re- 
quired when the tradition and habit of co-operation 
are weak ; and the unity of the British realms is one 
of the spirit and not of the letter, a bond of blood and 
sympathy and not a parchment deed. Its terms are 
nowhere stated, but they are everywhere understood. 

The war may provoke in impatient minds attempts 
at further definition. Some, who fail to discern the 
spirit except through material manifestations, are ever 
pressing for the crystallization of British unity in paper 
Acts of Union or Federation. But while the British 
^irealms are eager for co-operation, they will not tolerate 

I lformity, and nothing would tend more surely, 
tvards disintegration than efforts to impose a com 
tution. The essential features in their government 
PjlfcVe grown and not been made ; and our cabinet 
||jrsfcems and prime ministers were never created by 
$jjLpjts of Parliament. Even responsible government 
Ijpelf was not conferred by statute; it is a mere 
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practice adopted step by step for convenience, and 
adapted to the changing mood ot-; ; and 

the*fimdamentals of our comtitutions'1^7iftofc'''ti)^i|';v 
laws, but their customs. It is not by formal federation 
that the British realms will gather the fruits of tlheir ; 
common sacrifice, or express the common aims to/ 
which the war has added impulse. The “ councils ” of 
the Empire will continue to resemble those mediaeval:' 
English “ counsels ” rather than the formal bodies 'ititjjfcfa 
which they have been converted in imagination ifflfz' 
mistranslation of the ambiguous Latin concilia of the || 
chroniclers. The imperial conference may devel<^'J* : 
into the imperial cabinet; but it will not become # * 


federal council, and like its prototypes throughout 
Empire it will remain unknown to the statute law 
the British realms. It will become a custom of Jhd|t, 
constitution long before it becomes an Act of ParlitfcS * 
Incnt, ■ 

1 1 , (f 1 1 , t ‘ t ■ 

The material, and still more the moral, value of 
the assistance rendered by his junior partners to Jpf|fe, ; 
Bull constitutes, however, an increase of their sta^v 
in the joint concern, and involves a corresponding i4V ? ;!' 
crease of weight in the counsels of the Erppire and 
the world. THis consideration will affect some of the 
details in the settlement. Australia will certainly 
be content to relinquish the German colonies in 
Pacific conquered by the arms of the Commonwealth^ 
nor South Africa those subdued by the Union. 
her own particular point of view Great Britain mi||pt? : :’'-' 
have preferred an indemnity to any extensi< ^^ S^, 
territory ; but regard for the peace of her pftrtnl aagte 
will- probably compel her to shoulder the 
burden of the war without relief from the 
J|qn which Germany will have to priy for her s$p$K, 




against Belgium and ch 
with the( fruits of earlier victories and the 


sacrifice of men and treasure in this war. Austmha| 
ffiftd New Zealand will have nothing material to show 
^ \fdr,"the thousands of gallant lives they have lost ajfc 
the Dardanelles, and Canada will have no territorial; 
recompense for her splendid sacrific ? in Flanders. If 
there are to be material gains in the reduction of arma- 
ments, the destruction of militarism, and the promised 
reign of peace, the British realms will share them on 
no more than equal terms with the rest of the world. 

War might have paid a victorious Germany; it 
Cw$fl. not pay a triumphant British Empire, and we are 
content that it should not. It was not for profit that 
■^e British realms interposed. In a sense we had, in a 
sense we had not counted the cost which Herr Beth- 
mann Hollweg thought would deter us. In either 
case the cost was not the material point. The British 
realms stood in August, 1914, where Luther stood 
at the Diet of Worms— they could do no other than 
they did. They could not afford to fall short of the 
Standard set by Belgium and her heroic King, and 
ignobly ignore his appeal against might. Nor, in the 
face of that example, are they anxious to boast of 
virtue ; compared with Belgium’s temptation to 
fierce and her sacrifice for the sake of her honour, 
/their own temptations and sufferings have been slight^ 
l^e all the nations stands humanity ” is a famous' 
ad in a great American university ; and the merit 
British realms consists merely in this : they set 
. store on humanity to strike a blow in its de- 
in its cause they were not too proud to fight, 
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BRITISH IDEALISM AND ITS COST 
IN WAR . 1 
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There are British disciples of Prussian Realpolitik 
who are only happy in the conviction that their country? 
has been actuated by no motive higher than that Of- 
mere self-interest ; and some have worked themselves 
into what seems to them a state of virtuous indignation 
over the hypocrisy of pretending that we entered the 
war to vindicate Belgian neutrality or the liberties of 
little nations, or indeed for any other than 

that of self-defence. If we make war, it is f^pstrietly 
practical reasons, and if we keep at peace', It is because 
peace 'is the first of British interests. To make war 
for the sake of an idea or an abstract principle would 
be treason to British common sense, and a betrayaT^f 
that aptitude for business upon which the British 
people likes to pride itself. We were not really 
annoyed when Napoleon called us a nation of shop- 
keepers ; we should have been much more annpyed if 
he had called us a nation of idealists and if 
thought there was any truth in the charge. The$£|| 
nothing, in fact, about which John Bull is more shal^f? 
faced than his idealism. He will confess to dogged- 
ness, courage, good-humoured tolerance,, and even 

■ 

1 “The Times” Literary Supplement, IS January, 1916., f 

do v iim' . 
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generosity ; but he would rather write hindself down 
an ass thari admit that he has ideals. j.; 

idealism would turn his bluff red countenance hito'h | 
grimace.' \y>:$ 

So we tell one another that in fighting this wa^j,j 
We are merely practising the noble art of self-defence, | 
and our nearest approach to rhapsody is to talk of 
hearth and home. Yet the defence of self and home 
is a totally inadequate explanation of the part which 
the British realms are playing in this war, or of the 
motives which lead them to play it. The Briton, for 
one thing, has assumed that his self includes every 
subject of the King and that his home extends to the 
uttermost bounds of the British Empire, an expansion 
of home and self that required a certain amount of 
idealism and imagination. John Wesley took the 
whole world for his parish, John Bull has taken the 
whole Empire for his home. In the early days of the 
national service movement it was based on the need 
of a citizen army to protect these shores from invasion 
in case the first naval line of defence broke down ; and 
the Territorial Force was sharply differentiated from 
the Regular Army with the same idea. The course 
of the war so far has justified all that was said by the 
fife Water school, and yet we are raising our fourth 
million men, while the original distinction between 
the territorial and Expeditionary Forces has practi- 
cally been obliterated. Commissions in the Territorial 
Force /are being restricted to officers volunteering for 
: $||fgn service, and Territorial regiments have covered 
themselves with glory in France and Flanders, and 
aic guarding Egypt and India. The British idea of 
home has infected the Dominions as well. Canadians 
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.'have fought with heroism on the Western Front, and 
Australians and New Zealanders haVe stamped their 
Initials so indelibly on the Gallipoli Peninsula that 
most people imagine Anzac to be a Turkish name for 
a place in the Dardanelles. Yet Canadian and Aus-r 
tralian homes were amply protected without this, self- 
defence in Flanders and the ASgean ; both the British 
Navy and the Monroe Doctrine barred the path of 
German invasion across the Atlantic, and a German 
conquest of Australia was hot among the Kaiser’s 
dreams. He would have been glad enough to recog- 
nize — and respect — the neutrality of any British realm 
that cared to proclaim it. Not one took advantage of 
the opportunity, for “ hoipe ” and “* self ” had beep 
expanded and exalted beyond and above the: literal 
confines of egotism and locality ; and in the expansion 
of the “ ego ” there lies the making of the .^|cfceal, 
whether it be an empire or the world. 

For even the British Empire has not afforded a 
scope wide enough for the practical idealism ; :<3$||j|ie 
British- realms. We talk less of humanity th|||fdo 
the Americans ; but American humanity confines 
itself, so far as effective State action is concern^ to 
the American Continent, and a writer in the current 
number of the “Yale Review” asserts that A the 
United States will never be justified in gomg tq- par 
with another well-organized and civilized natiofij^^pt 
for defence”. British humanity is not limited wa 
single continent, but embraces all ; and BritoiK&^mild 
not care to restrict their championship of little ^Mpes; 
to defending them against attack from foes Wfib ,!ifefe,. 
not “ well organized It has been the 
organization of the aggressor that produced, the "dis- 
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tress of the victim and theneed for iriterveBtiohl f #But 
this assistance of the weak against the ;stroi^|C)Q|^ 
like the trade in munitions, a profitable business, and. 
British intervention cannot be explained on the prin- 
ciples of the counting-house. Nor can it be explained 5 
on wider grounds of self-interest and self-defence. 
We- seem to have blundered into an idealism of which, 
so far as it is conscious, we are half-ashamed ; we have 
not written out our Constitution and prefaced it with 
a Declaration of the Rights of Man, and we%hall not 
blazon on our banners the principles for which we 
fight. 


’Yet we have not really blundered into otp ideals 
any, more than we blundered into our Empire We 
talk of blundering simply because the evolution of the 
Emjnre and its principles was not mapped out in 
Government programmes and effected by a General 
Staff. Not the ]§j^s on that account, but the more, it 
was a matter ,gf cause and effect. The Empire grew 
wpen anJ^pere it did, because the expansive energy 
of British nationality applied a pressure over most of 
the globe from the sixteenth century onwards, and 
where resistance was weak it was penetrated by British 


influence. There was not much idealism in the pro- 
cess, and the East India Company was out for gain. 
Bjpf&'Jlie wake of the Companies followed responsible 
Bi^sp government ; responsibility to subjects at 
hom^ Jfostered the idea of responsibility to subjects 
ab|l^. ; and the comprehensiveness of that respon- 
sibility for the welfare of all sorts of people in all 
of the globe has given a wider sweep" and 
grfclpf <Jepth to British notions of humanity. The 
Empafe cannot exclude all continents but one from 
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* ; its outlook, nor, in view of its position in India, re- 
strict its ideas of morale to the impressions made by 
. mailed fists. Germany’s faults are those of the par- 
venu untrained in the responsibilities which attach to 
wealth and power. She is not at home in the society 
of the world, and her international manners betray the 
crudeness of her ideals. 

Great Britain has to be a “ man of the world ” in 
the better sense of that ambiguous term. No pro- 
vincial attitude is possible, and a national outlook is 
already out of date. It is a matter of ideals as well 
as of interests ; and an organism which has nerves in 
every continent cannot be indifferent - to the political 
ideas which prevail in any One of them. Diploxnati- 
cally we turn a blind eye to the domestic politics of 
every foreign State ; we do not intervene in them or 
go to war about them. But they are not matters of 
indifference. For one thing, a Government cannot 
in the long run maintain the distinction between a 
domestic Dr. Jekyll and a foreign Mr. Hyde. If it 
rules by coercion at home it will lean to coercion 
abroad ; if it repudiates responsibility to its own 
people, it will not admit responsibility tS a Hague 
tribunal ; and the violation of Belgian neutrality, the 
sinking of the “ Lusitania,” and the execution of Edith 
Cavell spring from the same roots as the Zab/eni in- 
cident. A German triumph in Europe would 
blow to responsible government all the world iofjfer, 
and temporary German successes have 
pended Parliamentary rule in the Balkan Peninsula ; 
the unconstitutional victories of the Greek aad.'lJui- 
garian monarchs were won by German battles in 
Poland and Galicia. Germany stands, in feet, for 
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most of the ideals which the British Em^ird^wis Re- 
jected, and the war is to test their e^unoice.| . 
can agree with Bemhardi for once when he says that 
the Turk is Germany’s natural ally. 

A good deal more than home and self-defence is 
involved in the war, and our shyness about our ideals 
should not blind us to their existence. It is true that 
there are patriots who began the war proclaiming 
their intention of carrying on “ business as usual,” 
prolonged it by preventing employees from enlisting, 
and look to the capture of Germany’s trade as its 
glorious end. But the war was not made for the sake 
of war-profits, and business is not the lure which takes 
men to the trenches. A spirit moved the dry bones 
of which England seemed full two years ago ; “ and 
they lived, and stood upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army ”. Neither was it the dread of invasion 
that brought England into the war or recruits to her 
standard ; and it is not fear, but indignation, which 
steels her will to fight the war to a finish. The deeds 
that have stirred the English people in this war have 
not been German victories or German threats to 
English security. No one complained of them when 
they sank the “ Good Hope ” and the “ Monmouth ” 
at Coronel, nor even when they torpedoed the 
“ Cressy,” the “ Hogue,” the “ Aboukir,” and the 
“ formidable ”. It is the warfare they wage on 
civilians, women, and children by Zeppelins and sub- 
marines, their indifference to suffering, if by its in- 
fliction they can win, and their use of torture as a 
meahs to victory, that converted peaceful Britons to 
the cause of retribution. The violation of Belgian 
neutrality convinced us that there was abroad in 
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Europe a sprit which )>ft$ 




i 4fce rules 


rather than lose the international gi^e^f^dirWjthout 
rules international comity is impossible. Ablata jus - 
titia, quid sunt regna nisi magna latrodma ? The- 
German disciples of Machiavelli have denied St. 
Augustine’s assumption of justice among nations, arid 
the task of the Allies is to show that the State is not 


a corporation of pirates, however boldly the Kaiser’s 
Hussars may Haunt their skull and cross-bones. 

The cost of this idealism to the British Empire is 
considerably greater than that of self-defenee-jmd we 
could have secured immunity for hearth home 
without loss of lifes^nd at a low«r..jplim^^'Sacrifiee.'. 
than a year of this v>ar involves. We are spending 
at an annual rate of something like eighteen hunched 
millions. For that sum we could have built 200 
super-Dreadnoughts and some thousands of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines ; and even a victorious 
Germany would have few terrors for an Empire 
guarded by such a force. We could have done almost 
as much by confining our participation in the war to 
the element on which we are supreme, as we did for 
the most part during earlier English conflicts. Three- 
quarters at least of the world-power we exert is due 
to the Navy ; three-quarters at least of what wp_jj*ri 
spending now goes to the Army. The novel feature 
of this war, so far as we are concerned, has beep,pp' ; . 
raising of two or three million men for service on the 
Continent. It is that decision which involves our 
novel expenditure ; and, next to the declaratiox| pf 
war, it was by far the most momentous decision in it. 
Yet it was taken without a word of public discussion. 
It was, in fact, hardly a decision at all, but an uncop- 
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^ are thfe foundations of our idealism. For, assuredly, 
it^waS a business proposition, and the ground for 
pur action was the tacit conviction that it would b*| 
intolerable to the British people to look on a Belgium 
•and France under the German heel, even though out 
feelings might be solaced by the conquest of German 
colonies and the cessation of German overseas trade. 

' That being so, we have to pay the price for our 
sentiments, and wage war on the principle of a lia- 
bility that is unlimited, or limited only by Germany’s 
capacity for offence and our Allies’ for resistance. 
We cannot restrict our efforts to an equality of sacri- 
fice, allege the inestimable services of our Navy to the 
common cause, or plead in response to demands for 
further assistance that we are already putting into the 
field a greater proportion , of our population than 
Russia. We listen in silence while Americans tell 


us that it is their duty to remain neutral but ours to 
do more in the way of intervention, and when even 
an Ally, which is playing a limited part in the war, 
expresses uneasiness at our reluctance to take to con- 
scription. ‘ Before the war it was thought by our 
Allies as well as ourselves that an expeditionary force 
of §5.0,000 men would be ample to redress the balance 
between the rival European groups, even if Italy 
joined the Central Empires. That expeditionary 
force has been multiplied by ten, and it may have to 
be increased by another 50 per cent. We shall send 
ouf troops quite irrespective of the fact that, if the 
parts were reversed, we should have to repel our in- 
vaders without assistance ; for a Germany that could 
lind a conquering army on our shores could assuredly 
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prevent the transport of troops to our rescue. It is 
idle to pretend that all this is for home defence. We 
only repeat that shibboleth because we lack the moral 
.courage to avow our idealism and the intellectual 
^energy to formulate our principles. We are fighting 
on no principle of nicely -calculated less or more, be- 
cause to the England which thinks and feels, and 
therefore counts in the balance, a German triumph 
would be a veritable abomination of desolation, a 
prevailing of the gates of Hell ; and faith would be 
impossible. We fight in order that we may believe. 

The heaviest price we pay is not in treasure or in 
blood, but in the loss of lesser ideals. La petite 
morale, cest Tennemi de la gt-ande ; national freedom 
was only won by the sacrifice of local and sectional 
liberties ; and we are confronted with the dilemma 
that the liberty of Europe and the world can only be 
gained by jettisoning some of our ancient privileges. 
Some of us seek solace in the persuasion that we 
never possessed them, and that a universal obligation 
to fight anywhere and everywhere has always been 
inherent in English common law, even before there 
was a common law at all. However that may be, 
the idealism which makes us the champion of Euro- 
pean liberties constrains us to abandon the idealism 
consecrated in the liberty of voluntary service . 1 But 
“ it is not without a pang that one thinks of the closing 
of those Rolls of Honour which have been the pride 
of every school and college and university, and almost 
every parish in the kingdom. There will, of course, 
be the same scope as of old for Victoria Crosses and 

1 The Compulsory Military Service Bill was introduced in tjhe 
House of Commons on 5 January. 
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medals and mentions in dispatches; and #e*ar# no# 
likely to be reduced to the Spartan modesty of Oom- 
well’s Ironsides, which was illustrated in his laconic 
account of Dunbar — “both your chief commander| 
and others in their several places, and soldiers also, 
were actuated with as much courage as ever hath been 
seen in any action since this war. I know they k>ok 
not to be named, and therefore I forbear particulars.” 
But the honour which clung to every volunteer, 
whether he was killed by a stray bullet or died in 
hospital at the base, will not attach to the man who 
has no option and owes not his death to his own voli- 
tion. The brave and the others will merge in a 
common confusion, anu the glory of individual self- 
sacrifice will have departed from England. 

Its place will be taken by a national sacrifice ina^e 
at the will of the community, and imposed by the 
votes and voices of many who will neither pay the 
price nor run the risk. It is the consummation of the 
sacrifice of the individual to the State. We have 
trodden that path timorously and not far in the field 
of taxation ; and individualists like the late Auberon 
Herbert, who believed that the State should subsist 
on voluntary contributions, have been long ago 
brushed aside. But when men have been forced by 
the State to give their lives for the State, the capitalist 
will have no moral protection for his property against 
the State, not merely when the State demands a 
fraction of the interest he derives therefrom, but when 
it demands the whole interest and even the capital 
itself ; for a man’s life is a greater and more sacred 
thing than capital, and the dead have not paid in 
Vulgar fractions. We can hardly afford to contend 
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thatthe'conscription of shirkers has been made legiti- 
mate and possible because the majority of young men 
have offered their lives, whereas thie conscription of 
capital is not because there have been few correspond- 
ing volunteers. Perhaps it is well that the war inter- 
fered with the celebration of the seventh centenary of 
Magna Carta, for Magna Carta was the apotheosis of 
the individual’s rights against the State, and we are 
witnessing the apotheosis of the rights of the State 
against the individual. 

Like most profound political problems, it is a 
conflict of/liberties. Does the right of the individual 
to his own life entitle him to make of none effect the 
sacrifice of their lives by otlfer people ? Shall the 
honoured dead have died in vain, and the liberty of,i 
tl|p world be held of less account than that of those 
who have not volunteered ? A people cannot solve 
its problems by logic, but only by inspiration, and in 
the crisis we turn instinctively to the most inspiring 
speech of modern times, Lincoln’s oration at Gettys- 
burg. He spoke in the throes of a civil war affecting 
one nation only ; we are in the throes of the civil war 
of the human race. The issue is the same, thought it ; 
is being fought on a mightier scale. His occasion was ! 
the dedication of the field of Gettysburg to those who 
had fallen there, and he continued : — 

“But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here,| 4 
have consecrated it far above our poor power to‘ 
to or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can never fcar^lv 
. what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, 
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to |pe dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here' have thus far so nobly ^VancedkS 
It is rather for us to be here dedicate to the great 
task remaining before us — that from these honoured . 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 

, that we here highly resolve that these dead shall net 
. have died in vain — that this nation [we should say 
this Empire and this world] pnder God shall have a 
- new birth of freedom — and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
-‘ from the earth.” 



VII. 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE . 1 

A pagan professor has remarked that the Greeks 
were happy in having no Bible ; but a votary of- the 
Muses might find better excuse for thinking them 
blest in having no science worth mention. At any 
rate, poison-gases, Zeppelin bombs, floating mines, 
and submarine torpedoes discount our modern debt 
to science, and its victims outweigh its martyrs. But 
destructive efficiency tends to truculence and aggres- 
sion ; and the vehement claims recently made to 
an educational predominance, if not a monopoly, for 
science compel the humanist to take up arms in self- 
defence. Many a student of the humanities must in 
the last few months have muttered Juvenal’s lines 

Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ? 

Are we ever to listen, and never to reply, to the 
raucous clamour for a more technical, a more ma- 
terialist, and a less liberal education ? The success 
of the German with his magnificent technique, his 
Charlottenburg, his “reeking tube and iron shard*’’ 
appears to have put fresh courage into other assailants 
of the humanities ; and a doughty champion 4 of 
science has proclaimed that “ the future prosperity, 

1 Beprinted from “ History,” April, 19 1 6. 

2 Sir E. Ray Lankester in “The Times/’ 11 January, 1916. 
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and even the continued existence, of the British 

Empire is absolutely dependent upon a complete 
change in the attitude of its citizens to natural science 
or the knowledge of nature “ The one and only 
way,” we are told, “ of saving the country from utter 
inefficiency and consequent ruin is for the legislature 
to entirely remodel the competitions for the valuable 
posts of the Home and Indian Civil Services. The 
elements of chemistry, physics, and biology should be 
made a compulsory subject for all candidates, and as 
much as half the total marks in the competitions 
should be assign od to the great branches of tj^ese sub- 
jects ; one ,§wirtervi;o mathematics, and one quarter 
to the : a jlofe group described as classics, history, and 
prafilllhcy in the use of the English language ; ” and 
pW final threat we are warned that “ a terrible re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who, owing to sheer 
ignorance and misapprehension, or to fatal tenderness 
for vested interests, may endeavour to prevent alto- 
gether, or to delay, the drastic reform which alone 
Can save the nation’s life 

If menacing language could frighten reasonable 
men, the historian would throw up the sponge in the 
face of such a verbal onslaught. But encouraged per- 
haps by the reflection that he does not stand alone, 

. and fortified, it may be, by some little knowledge 
of the means by which the British Empire has been 
built up, he will not at once abandon his faith and 
surrender to the contention that the continued exist- 
ence of the British Empire depends upon a complete 
repudiation of the means and the methods by which 
it was constructed and has hitherto been maintained. 
.He may even be enough of an optimist to think that 



mim 


the British Empire will come successfiliy out of this 
' to cherish the prospect of put ting to his 
’ Critic the question, “ If Germany’s transient success 
was due to her scientific specialization, may we not 
also say that her ultimate failure was due to her cor- 


responding neglect of moral forces, contempt of 
political wisdom, and defiance of the humanities ?*” 


The student of social history will, no doubt, be im- 
pressed by the implicit confidence placed by the 
scientist in the power of the Legislature to reform 
our national defects, and he may be amused at the 
idea that, while our future bureaucrats must be 


chemists, physicists, and biologists, they need know 
nothing of the law, language literature, philosophy, 
religion, economics, history or geography of the 
countries they hope to govern. It would surely have 
never occurred to anyone but an over-specialized man 
of science that the way to promote efficiency in the 
government of men was to exclude from our system 
of education and examination everything that differ- 
entiates man from the world of matter. 


Objections to classics and history are sometimes 
based on more intellectual grounds. Science, we are - 
told, is progressive, ever reaping something new ; 
classics and history deal with the dead that are gone!! 
and with deeds that are done and finished. Let the 


dead bury their dead, and the living get on with the 
work and the war of the world ! Yet there is no fact 
in history so ancient or so buried in oblivion as |h|^ 
origin of life. Is, then, that origin without interi||j^ 
for us now and without bearing upon the problef^Slj ; 
we have to face ? And is the origin of man’s physical * 
existence alone a subject worthy of human attention. 
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to beipterested merely in mail as an individual, and 
n$ /sni^tfae origins of human societies, nations, and 
empires, states and institutions, laws and customs ? 
Is it only matter that matters to man ? Such ques- 
tions would be ridiculous were it not that proposals 
are being seriously urged for the concentration of 
juvenile minds at the earliest possible age upon the 
materialistic subjects of education and for the restric- 
tion of the compulsory subjects in examinations for 
the public services to chemistry, physics, and biology. 
Apparently theje are philosophers who would exclude 
from their philosophy the study of man, except in so 
far as he shares nature# with lower animals, and is 
related to physical forces. His relations with fellow- 
men, his responsibilities, his moral and social welfare, 
are almost boastfully banished from this category 
pf educational needs. We are to be made efficient 
without any consideration of the ends towards which 
the efficiency is to be directed, to be made capable of 
dping whatever we wish without respect to the good 
Or the evil of our ambitions. To say that this out- 
look is characteristically German would be almost an 
insult to German Kultur ; but it is‘ significant that 
an efficiency of this non-moral character is only con- 
sistent with a bureaucratic system under which all 
guidance and all inspiration, and whatever wisdom 
there may be, comes from qn autocratic and irrespons- 
ive It would only suit a State whose 

le had abandoned all pretence to be themselves 
jes of policy, and had sunk to the level of mere 
capable instruments in the hands of others. 

Ji^tlhe truth is that this controversial turmoil is 
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mainly due to manifold confusions of thought and 
language. Means are mistaken for ends, and words 
for things, and Babel results because its builders do 
not understand one another’s speech. When the pro- 
testing Fellows of the Royal Society 1 insist upon the 
need of scientific education, of what are they thinking, 
of a method or of a subject ? or are they confusing the 
two ? They do, indeed, say that they mean “ the 
ascertained facts and principles of mechanics, chem- 
istry, physics, biology, geography, and geology,” and 
the inclusion of geography may at least be taken as a 
sign of grace, inasmuch as one University Faculty of 
Science recently refused to recognize it as such, or to 
permit candidates to take a master’s or doctor’s de gg ftr' 
in it. But for the most part this list is simply j^|Rp^ v 
logue of the subjects which the memorialists collec- 
tively know ; what they do not know is not science. 
A more reasonable man of science 2 defines the scien- 
tific mind as one which “ makes sure of its facts before 
arriving at its conclusions Precisely so, but in that 
case it is ignorant as well as insolent to affirm that 
not one Oxford college and only one great public 

1 See “The Times, 5 ' 2 February, and “Educational Supple- 
ment, M 7 March, 1916. I need hardly remark that in this paper I 

$'im dealing only with such conceptions of science as are expressed 
by some Fellows of the Royal Society in their memorandum. The 
names of those who have not signed that memorandum are as sig- 
nificant as those of the Fellows who have ; and possibly some signed 
it without entirely concurring in its contents. I have the good 
fortune to know Fellows of the Royal Society, with the sanity of 
whose views on education it would be difficult for any reasonable 
historian to quarrel. 

2 Principal Griffiths in “ The Times ” Educational Supplement, 

7 March, 1916. 
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school is presided over by “ a mail of scientific grain- 
ing Moreover, do all students of mechapics, 
chemistry, physics, biology, geography, and geoiogy 
make*sure of their facts before arriving at their con- 
clusions ? And is the stupidity of stupid boys who 
try to learn classics due to Latin and Greek ? There 
is just as much scope for the unscientific mind in the 
study of science as there is for the scientific mind in 
the study of history, lasv, languages, economics, and 
politics'; and to make sure of one s facts before arriv- 
ing at one’s conclusions is as much the business of the 
historian, the lawyer, or the politician, as it is of the 
chemist or the physicist. Science would seem to be 
but another name for accurate reasoning, and no 
intelligent person disputes the value of that, or the 
popular neglect of it at all times and by all nations. 

Men of science are well aware of the natural 
tendency towards the atrophy of faculties which are 
not exercised ; but they sometimes ignore the liability 
to that process to which specialization exposes them, 
and consequently mistake a common characteristic 
for a distinctive feature. The neglect of which they 
complain fs not distinctive of science, but is a neglect 
common to all aspects of education, and is less marked 
in relation to physical sciences than to other subjects. 
It is the kind of national characteristic illustrated by 
the fact that in 1915, while educational equipment 
was being ruthlessly cut down on all hands, and 
children’s school life was being shortened at both 
ends, file nation spent £181,000,000 on alcoholic 
liquor, which was nearly £4 per head of the whole 
population, and over 10 per cent more than it had 
spent in 1914. But this indifference to education is 









due £o no preference f&tle. ' 


The nation may neglect [ ^e ' 

humanities with greater unconcern, for ” 

in a less obvious and materialistic way thah 'pj^iefd 
science. It would be quite safe to assert that nearly 
every one of the signatories to this memorandum, if 
he occupies a university chair, receives a much higher 
salary than his humanistic colleagues, and thaPfqr . 
every pound given in recent years for the endowment 
of the humanities, *a hundred have been given* for the 
endowment of science. The plaintiffs lament that 
only one eminent man of science has ever sat in a 
British Cabinet. Do they sit in German Cabinets ? 
Bismarck, who made the German Empire, was not a 
man of science, though Edward II and Louis X VI, 
who lost their thrones, were excellent mechanics. 
But how many eminent classical scholars or his- 
torians have sat in British Cabinets ? The scientists’ ’ 


contend that great scientific discoverers and inventors 
should as a matter of course be included in the PjiVy 
Council, apparently under the impression that that 
would give them the coveted political influence. Vet 
what student of history would ever have, made it a 
grievance that Gibbon, Hallam, Grote, Froude, Free- 
man, Stubbs, Gardiner, Green, Maine, and Maitland 
were not sworn of the Privy Council ? And why 
should Fellows of the Royal Society nowadays claim 
a position to which Newtdn, Priestley, and Darwin 
never aspired ? 

The explanation would seem to lie in that coil- 
fusion of the part with the whole, to which exceplye; 
specialization leads, and in the assumption t|j;a| ^e 
science of physical nature comprehends the science 
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ra^nKRlRfej a third have themselves receivedatthe 
hietods; of the Crown marks of distinction which are 
nev|a|‘|30!tiferred on historians for their serves to Msk 
tory. Historians have to be content with a less osten- 
tatious reward in influence, and the “neglect of 
science ” appears to consist in the failure of men of 
science to attain to political weigh 1 ;. One might as 
well complain that the gas-officers now at the front 
are not promoted to regimental commands. There 
is, in fact, no reason why men of science, classical 
scholars, or historians should sit in Cabinets at all, 
because a Cabinet has to deal with politics, and politics 
are not the business of the Havant. Science is, indeed, 
a necessity, and Governments have to employ men of 
science to an ever-increasing extent, but they also 
employ engineers, surveyors, architects, policemen, 
and spies. Are we to have surgeons and doctors in 
the Cabinet because surgery and medicine are matters 
of vital importance ? Must we have cooks in the 
House of Commons because we cannot get on with- 
out them in the kitchen ? We are often told how 


important it is that we should understand what we 
are doing when we switch on an electric light, drive 
a motor, digest a dinner, and so forth ; and it is piti- 
able that children should be brought up with no eye 
for nature, for the flowers at their feet and the stars 
apoye their heads. But we do not mend matters by 
epdpuraging them to ignore the highest work of nature, 
map* and in a democratic State it is more important 
that men should realize what they are doing when 
fl|^pfeast a vote, upset a Government, and make or 
empire. No doubt a greater addiction to 
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physical science might have enabled us to kill (Germans 
m greater numbers and with greater speed, md thus 
to have saved lives of our fellow-countrymen. But 
if our “ people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” 
what of the Germans ? and what of Germany ? Has 
their superior technique saved them from destruction ? 
and will it save their country or their souls ? Neglect 
of the physical sciences is assuredly injudicious, but 
neglect of wisdom carries with it not less fatal conse- 
quences ; and folly could hardly go further than to 
confine the injunction to get understanding to getting 
a knowledge of physical forces. 

It is not without reason that logic does not appear 
in the list of sciences urged'upon our attention. The 
memorialists condescend to exempt the British Navy 
and the Army Medical Corps from their censure,. and 
they imply that' the success of both is due to their 
scientific training. It will be news that training of 
naval officers necessarily implies devotion to chemistry, 
biology, or geology ; and naval tactics and strategy; 
the arts of navigation and seamanship, are not-a rf jj m' g 
the physical sciences. But it is not new$ iffiaf^the 
success of the Navy is largely due to its 'traditions, 
and that naval history is an integral part of naval 
education. What, however, is the relevance of the 
reference to the Army Medical Corps ? The general 
argument is that science should be the avenue to in- 
fluence or command in the widest -national spheres, a 
key to unlock the door of Cabinets, and a path to the 
summits of the Civil Service. The mention of the 
scientific training of the Army Medical Corps would 
therefore seem to suggest that army doctors skitild 
be made generals in command, and navy surgeons 
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admirals of the fleet. The fallacy springs from jfuite a 
simple Confusion of the whole circle of intellect w'th 
one of its segments. The physical sciences are not 
co-extensive with human knowledge, and even the 
scientific method is not the only means of mental 
training. Each department of human activity has 
both its science and its art ; the training, methods, 
and temper which make a master of one art do not 
necessarily even apprentice him to the others ; and 
nothing but ignorance of the others can lead the 
specialist in physical science to think his method a 
panacea for inefficiency in politics, diplomacy, and war. 
The point that excessive specialization induces mental 
limitations might be pressed a little further. The 
Fellows of the Royal Society brandish a number of 
scientific mistakes committed by the Government as 
proof of theyfieed of scientific training and of the use- 
lessnesggjpSdie humanities. But unless we are misin- 
formed b f men of science, some of these blunders at 
least were due to Fellows of the Royal Society who 

undertook to advise the Government in branches of 

. # # 

science with the details of which they were not familiar ; 
and the scientific errors of the Foreign Office arose 
from its failure to grasp, not the virtues, but the limi- 
tations of a specialized scientific training. 

The history of the Royal Society itself is not with- 
out a similar moral. We do not dispute its wisdom 
in seeking to restrict ifs scope and its fellows to physi- 
cal science, and in thus driving their whilom colleagues 
into a schismatic British Academy. But having by 
thejr own act cut themselves loose from law, politics, 
and the humanities, it is surely illogical to complain 
of the consequent circumscription of their influence 
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withfhe public. It may have been well to concen- 
trate, but we can only concentrate at the cost Of com- 
prehension ; and eminence in physical science is often 
a positive bar to the comprehension of the human 
mind. Men cannot be treated as matter ; we cannot 
analyse popular feeling in a test-tube, or dispose of 
public opinion by means of a retort. We cannot vivi- 
sect our voters, or control political motions by means 
of mechanical cranks. Vast problems of Imperial 
unity are looming on the Cabinet’s horizon, but* it will 
be wiser to listen to Sir Robert Borden and Mr. 
Hughes than to recruit its numbers from the ranks of 
British chemists and biologists. Nor would a student 
of politics, unless he were 'a German, have gravely 
proposed to enhance the repute of science by suggest- 
ing an Act of Parliament for the redistribution of 
marks in the Civil Service examination. 

Even in that minor detail the men of sconce are 
not very scientific. They complain that * in Latin 
and Greek alone ( including ancient history) ” candi- 
dates can obtain 3200 marks, “ while for science the 
maximum is 2400 ” — as if ancient history were merely 
another name for Latin and Greek, and not a separate 
subject as much as the “four distinct branches of 
science,” which the scpalfific candidate must take to 
secure his maximuggrof 2400 marks. They exclude 
from “ science ” legic and psychology, economics, and 
political science? which would Bring the “ scientist’s!;' 
maximum qpto 4100 marks ; and they ignore mathe- 
matics, tj? which another 2400 marks are assigned, 
altogether ! They imply that the physicist, for In- 
stance, ^would get no marks for mathematics, 
would it seem quite discreet, while urging the clau&s 
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of science jto weight in political training, to «ssume 
that a knowledge of modern languages has no natural 
part in scientific equipment. Valour, too, gets the 
better of discretion in the bold assertion thaPfehe late 
Lordi Playfair was the only Cabinet Minister with a 
scientific training “in the whole history of British 
Governments For, after all, British Governments 
have managed to foster and maintain a respectable 
British Empire, and is it prudent to proclaim that 
they have so far succeeded with only Lord Playfair’s 
scientific assistance ? Moreover, Lord Playfair, while 
Postmaster-General for a few months, and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council for a few more, was never a 
Cabinet Minister. Is it got characteristic of the scien- 
tific mind that “ it makes sure of its facts before arriv- 
ing at its conclusions ” ? 

In reality the antithesis between Science tod Art 
is pernicious and false. It is a purely arbitrary dis- 
tinction which terms some subjects sciences and others 
arts ; and one may speak of political science, economic 
science, legal science, military science, historical 
science, quite as legitimately as one does of physical 
science. The distinction is not of substance, but of 
methods : the scientific method is primarily analytical, 
the artistic is synthetic. But there is science in every 
kart, and art in every science ; in other words, both 
methods are essential to every subject. The artist 
cannot dispense with analysis, nor the scientist with 
synthesis. The artist must analyse his material before 
h«( bin use it with effect, and the scientist must articu- 
late his results if they are to be fruitful and intelligible. 
The relative value of the two methods will vary in 
different subjects, but a civil war between them is 
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educational suicide in face of the common danger of 
popular neglect. The attention the public pays to 
the humanities is not worth diverting to science, and 
FellowsW the Royal Society can serve their country 
in better ways than by claiming the endowments of 
the humanities, setting their affections on seats in the 
Cabinet and Privy Council, and bidding for marks in 
examinations for clerkships for which neither science 
nor scholarship is the essential qualification. It is a 
German ambition to annex the domains of others in 
the hope of making their own a place in the sun ; and 
the predominance claimed for science in education 
suggests that the aim of the scientists, like that of the 
Germans, is not a place in the sun but control of the 
sunshine. In other words, their ideal is not educa- 
tional freedom, but a monopoly or at least a lion’s 
share of influence, secured and guaranteed by legis- 
lation rather than by the persuasive effects of thjj 
teaching. 

Suspicion of such a tendency is fostered by 
lar omission in the memorandum of the Fello^j e 
Royal Society. Two universities only are 
Oxford and Cambridge ; yet there are half a dozen 
others in England alone. Why this concentrated 
attack on the two universities where the humanities;? 
still withstand, with partial success, the pretensions^ 
science to predominance, if predominance in all fcpiiOt 
the summit of scientific ambition ? Wh*yif>#(sfehtific 
subjects and scientific methods are so jj^lf»erior, has not 
their predominance in the great Majority of English 
universities given science the national influence which 
its champions deem its due ? It is true that in several 
of those universities, notably Leeds, Sheffield, and 
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Armstrong College, students of the humanities rather 
than of science have been preferred to the scat of 
authority, but assuredly not because classical, scholars 
or historians outnumbered the scientific voters. The 
inference is that, when it comes to questions of govern- 
ment, scientists themselves have recognized the fact 
that a training in the humanities is a first-class quali- 
fication. For this reluctant or unconscious admission 
there are two sound reasons. The first is that students 
of physical science tend to specialize at an early age, 
and early specialization is a doubtful aid to ultimate 
success, even in the particular branch of knowledge in 
which it is practised, and it is a positive disqualification 
for success in a wider sphdre. The greatest theologians 
have not been those who specialized earliest in a theo J 
logical course ; the most eminent physicians are not 
those who have started practice without a degree ; and 
the greatest lawyers have not been graduates in our 
law schools. Litenv Htimaniores at Oxford and the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge have both pro- 
vided surer guarantees of success at the bar and on 
the bench than the specialized law schools of the two 
universities. The same criterion holds good for the 
episcopal bench and theological studies ; while emin- 
barred to the historian who has not equipped 
with a general education in other subjects than 

The second reason for the failure of physical 
mien ee to guarantee to its students and professors 
the political weight, to which they consider themselves 
entitled, is equally fundamental. It is undoubtedly 
true that the physical sciences and the methods em- 
ployed m their study do permit of greater exactitude 

it'f ° 
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than \he humanities. But it is a mere illusion to 
{suppose that the same methods applied to the study 
of man will produce a corresponding exactitude in 
political deduction or precision in human conduct. 
Politics may not be scientific, but they will not be 
made so by the application to them of generalizations 
and ideas derived from the study of earth-worms arid 
bacteria. Mind is more complex than matter, ancl 
Human action cannot be expressed in formulae. The 
very fact that formulae play so large a part in the 
methods employed in the study of physical science 
renders those methods less applicable to humaner 
studies. Yet this is what the student of physical 
jence finds it so difficult to understand ; his absorp- 
in his own subject and its methods limits his com- 
Fehension of other methods. An eminent Fellow of 
the Royal Society was induced to read a notable book 
on mediaeval literature: his puzzled comment at the 
end was, “ What does it prove ? ” Another once 
gibed at theology that it was not “ an exact science,” ‘ 
as if the relations of God and man were unimportant 
for not being matters of three dimensions. The arts 
prove nothing; their function is to create. •Govern- 
ment is an art, and the statesman must rely upon 
intuition and inspiration as well as upon accurate 
knowledge and reasoning. There is intuition pi: 
science as well, but it plays a smaller part because 
its path is more narrowly defined by ascertained and 
ascertainable fact. The difference is also one betwpm 
experiment and experience : the scientist can experi- 
ment with comparative impunity ; the statesman does 
so at greater risk, and he works with subtler forces. 
He has, so to speak, to gamble in unknown fotures; 
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his stakes are the lives of men and the u^elrare of 

nations, and for them he is held responsible, wA^’uler 
or a general, who by a mistake sends his fellow-men 
to their death, has to render an account, but no one 
expects anything but a bill from the man of science 
who invents a torpedo or poison gas. He invents 
them in complete indifference to the causes they may 
be made to serve, because he is a man of science and 
not a statesman ; and the irresponsibility, which pro- 
tects the chemist in his laboratory, often characterizes 
his intrusions! into politics. Politics are not as moral 
as they should be, but no one denies the connexion 
between them and ethics. There are, however, no 
ethics in physical science*; its aim is simple efficiency, 
which promotes evil as well as good. We need moral \ 
and political responsibility to save science from the 
service of the devil ; and science itself is no proof of 
that wisdom or understanding which is bom of a 
sense of responsibility. 

It is, unfortunately, much easier to get knowledge 
than understanding, and the glamour of science con- 
sists to no small extent in its novelty. But it is an 
odd repr-oach to bring against history that it is a 
completed and finished subject at a moment when 
the world is engaged in making new history with an 
energy and an intensity never before equalled in the 
annals of mankind. So far as the raw material for 
study is concerned, it is physical science rather than 
history which is the completed and finished subject ; 
for no science can add to or diminish the physical 
Content of the universe. That is fixed and immutable 
by any human agency, and the truths and “ laws ” of 
nature remain to-day precisely what they were a 
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millioh years ago. On the other hand, the achieve- 
ments of mankind, which form the historian’s subject- 
matter, are growing from day to day and hour to hour, 
and the whole human race is busied in the process. 
Histoiy deals with conscious creators and not with un- 
reasoning matter, with the architects of nations and 
of churches, with the growth of human societies, and 
the reasons why empires rise and fall. It is conceiv- 
able that physical nature might yield up all her secrets 
to scientific research ; but history will have' fresh 
material so long as the human race shall last, and 
when science has finished its labours they will remain 
for history to record. 

It may be objected that,- while the subject-matter 
of history multiplies and that of physical science does 
not, science is nevertheless the more important study 
because the scientist makes science, but the historian 
only writes history. The objection in any case needs 
qualification ; Treitschke is reckoned by Germans 
themselves as one of the makers of modern Germany, 
and Thiers’ Napoleonic histories contributed to the 
establishment of the second French Empire. Slut 
scientists only make science in the sense of revealing 
scientific truth, and historians make history in a 
similar way. The scientist seeks to explain the 
mechanism of the physical world ; he does not pretend 
to make the Nature he studies, and his influenc%over 
the course of Nature is assuredly no greater than the 
historian’s over the course of history. For history 
deals with what man has done and how he has done 
it ; and that knowledge is at least some guide to what 
he can do in the future and how he should seek to do 
it. It is from the study of physical science rather than 
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from that of history that men have deduced the 
paralysing dogma of the helplessness of mankind.; 

We have not, indeed, far to look for proofs of 
the need of historical education. Si monumentum 
quoeris, circumspice. The memorandum of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society itself provides an illustration, for 
a study of the history of their own Society might 
have furnished them with solutions of some of their 
own problems. Among its earlier presidents are to 
be found First Lords of the Treasury, Lord High 
Admirals, Lord Chancellors, Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, Secretaries of State, and diplomatists. It is 
due to the men of science that such is no longer the 
case ; had it been, they would have had no cause to 
complain of their lack of political influence and of re- 
presentation in the Cabinet or Privy Council. The 
newspaper press, again, daily supplies evidence of a 
still more pernicious absence of historical knowledge, 
perspective, and judgment. Journalists and politicians 
praise or condemn the conduct of their own Govern- 
ment in diplomacy and war with obviously no con- 
ception of the conditions which determine diplomatic 
and military action, and therefore no standard by which 
to judge them. The standard seems to be an entirely 
imaginary and impossible set of circumstances, in which 
British generals never lose a campaign or a battle, in 
whiqfr. British officers never make a mistake, and British 
armies never retreat or fail in attack. That there never 
was any such war does not trouble them in the least ; if 
they have ever heard of wars in the past, they have for- 
gotten the delays and reverses which have accompanied 
the triumphs of the greatest commanders. They have 
some vague idea that the Seven Years’ War and the 
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Napoleonic Wars secured the Empire for Great Britain 
and frustrated the tyranny of Napoleon ; £ut they 
look on those wars through a mist as a grand triumphal 
progress from one success to another ; and, if the pre- 
sent war does not correspond with their imagination, 
they attribute the failure, not to their own ignorance, 
but to the incompetence of their Government or their 
generals. They may have heard of the execution of 
Admiral Byng, but they conveniently ignore its in- 
justice and forget that it was due to a popular clamour 
as ill-informed as their own ; and few remember that 
in 1809 the Common Council of the City of London 
petitioned the Crown against the conferment of any 
distinction on W ellington after Talavera. “ That 
calamity,” declared the petitioners, whose protest was 
gleefully reproduced by Napoleon in the “ Moniteur,” 
“ like the others, had passed without any inquiry, and 
as if their long experienced impunity had put the 
servants of the Crown above the reach of justice, 
Ministers have actually gone the length of advising 
your Majesty to confer honourable distinction on a 
general who has thus exhibited, with equal rashness 
and ostentation, nothing but a useless valour.” 

Current imitations of this attitude might be re- 
strained by a little knowledge of British history, and 
by a recollection of the facts that no long war has' 
been won without reverses, and that in long wars thg| 
Power which begins with success commonly ends with 
failure. The Seven Years’ War and the wars of the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic period are useful case- 
in point. The first began in May, 1756, and two) 
years elapsed before any real success attended British 
arms. Meanwhile the nation had to endure Brad- 
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dock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne, IdontiJp^ Ifelzure;' 
of Oswego and most of the keys of the British Cqfcpies 
in North America, the failure before Louisbourg, the 
tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta, the loss of 
Minorca, the Convention of Klosterseven, and the : 
fruitless attacks on Rochefort and St. Malo. The 
later war with France began as inauspiciously, and mis- 
fortunes continued longer. . The British armies were 
soon driven out of Flanders, and our efforts to sup- 
port the Royalists at Toulon and in La Vendee were 
equally unsuccessful. Even our naval victories did 
not save us from having to evacuate the Mediterranean 
in 1796 and to suffer "an invasion in Ireland in 1798. 
Ten years later Whitelecke’s expedition to Buenos 
Aires was a total failure, and Duckworth’s forcing of 
the Dardanelles a fiasco. Walcheren was hardly a 
success, and five years’ campaigning in the Peninsula 
preluded Wellington’s triumph. 

Without some knowledge of such reverses it is 
impossible to have any valid standard whereby to 
judge our failures and achievements in the present 
war. The absence of it produces the impatience and 
lack of perspective, of which is born the revolutionary 
temperament, and for similar reasons. The dangerous 
revolutionist is commonly a person with little know- 
ledge of history or practical experience in politics. 
Out of his inner consciousness and liberal imagination 
he evolves an ideal republic, a new heaven and a new 
:$pcth ; and a comparison of this ideal state with the 
defects of existing society stirs his indignation and his 
desire for some short cut to his mirage. He attributes 
the evils he sees to incompetent or malignant minds, 
and he demands a revolution, a change of Government, 
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or ax feast p fcapegoat, fondly imagining that a change 
of persons will remove the obstacles to the realization, 
of his dreams. JC similar ignorance of international 
law and obligations provokes impatient criticism of 
our so-called blockade ; and critics, forgetful of the 
Armed Neutrality of 1780, see no reason why we 
should not blockade the ports of neutral States, not 
pausing to think that a blockade is a naval siege, and 
a siegpis an act of war. 

The same objection lies against the popular, or 
unpopular, cry for democratic control of diplomacy. 
In a sfense democratic control is secured by the British 
Constitution ; for foreign policy is in the hands of 
Ministers responsible to a popularly elected House of 
Commons, and the foreign policy pursued must com- 
mend itself in general terms to the representatives of 
the constituencies. But the further claim that nego- ^ 
tiations and treaties must be made public, and sanc- 
tioned by popular vote, before they are initiated or 
concluded, is simply a proposition that expert know- 
ledge should be controlled by general ignorance. 
There is as good a case for leaving diplomacy to the 
diplomatists as there is for leapl^jf ^ science, to the 
scientists. Democratic control is not an impossibility, 
but it depends upon democratic education ; and when 
the education of democracy comprises an adequate 
study of histo»y, foreign politics, and law, democracy 
may exercise a control over diplomacy similar to that 
which it/might exercise over scientific research if 
public ^Jlementary education provided the requisite 
training. The cry for democratic control is illogical 
without a precedent demand for democratic educa- . 
tion ; and the exclusion' of history from our curricula . 
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would" simply postpone the era of soundh|8andcra&k 
politics, S ; i . a* . 

War and diplomacy are the aspects of politics, for 
the right understanding of whicM some historical 
education seems most obviously needed at the mo- 
ment ; but the war will be followed by problems for 
the solution of which a constant reference lo history 
will be no less essential. How are statesmen to de- 
termine, and peoples to judge, the principles of the 
rearrangement of Europe without some knowledge 
of the origins and development of European States, 
and of their claims to the territory they occupy and 
to the allegiance of their subjects ? What help will 
physical science give us in our attempt to do justice 


3 $p' the aspirations of Russians and Poles, Germans 
*^ind Danes, Czechs and Magyars, Serbs and Italians, 
Bulgars and Greeks ? Or how will it help us to solve 
our own more immediate problems of Empire ? 
Mere enthusiasm, bred of the war, will not give us 
wisdom to reconcile the manifold cross-currents of 
civilization and ideas which are the life-blood of the 


British realms, nor to construct a really Imperial 
Government out of the infinite variety of constitu- 
tional, social, and economic organization evolved in 
response to their different needs. The outbreak of 
the war led education authorities into hasty attempts 
to improvise a historical .sense in schools in order that 
its issues might be intelligible. The approach of 
peace will produce a number of similar improvisa- 
tions to make up for time and opportunities lost in 
■the neglect to provide education in the elements of 
Imperial understanding. 

We are most of us like the unskilM boxer, de- 
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scribe*! by Demosthenes, who is always thinking of 
where he was last hit and never of where he is likely 
to receive the nexfolow ; and we are busily contriving 
to do after the peace what we think we should have 
done, had we known, to prepare for the war. So the 
problem of the American colonies in 1765 came upon 
a people unprepared, because their minds were ab- 
sorbed in the recollections of the Seven Years’ War, 
and our grandfathers nearly brought England to civil 
strife over Catholic Emancipation and the Reform 
Bill of 1882, because they were engrossed in the ' 
memory of the French Revolution and Napoleon. It 
will not be by preparation for war that the problems 
of the coming age will be solved ; and the next gen- 
eration will have to rely on its own intuition rather 
than on imitation of its predecessor. The chief 
educational lesson of the war bids fair to be lost in 
vain repetition. This war has been the passing of a 
generation, the Dead March of the men of blood 
and iron, the epitaph upon the latest age of scientific 
progress. That age was one of vast material prosper- 7 
ity, an age in which the growth of man’s control over 
physical forces outran his control over human passions, 
an age in which he gave more thought to the destruc- 
tion of human bodies^ than to the saving of human 
souls, and made more haste to get wealth and power 
than to get understanding in .their use. The clamour, j 
for a more materialistic education is simply a reflex** 
and not a Corrective, of this secular evil ; and it finds 
its counterpart in the impatience of legality in our 
methods of war and of restraint in our diplomacy.- 
We run the risk of infection by German realpolfit/e? 
and we shall do well to remember the modem applies- 
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tion of:the sixteenth-century jingle, ‘‘ An li^lishnian 
Italianate is a devil incarnate ”. €Vhat we ned&for 
the future is not less, but greater, respect for law, not 
a more materialistic, but a more humane, education. 
Our ideal frontier will not be the frontiers of European 
States, which millions of men and hundreds of forte 
have failed to render secure, but that peaceful border 
between the United States and Cmada, which remains 
the strongest frontier in the wo'id because it reposes 
on moral and not on military strength, and embodies 
the triumph, not of nation over nation, but of nations 
over themselves. If we compare the cost of that 
moral security with the cost, in treasure and blood, 
of the martial insecurity* of Europe, we may measure 
the comparative values of materialistic and moral 
development. In olden times Grcecia capta Jerum 
victor em cepit ; it is for us to see that the conquered 
Hun does not in fatal revenge expel humanity from 
our education. 



VIII. 

THE RECANT OF PATRIOTISM . 1 

“ The honourable member,” replied Lord John Russell 
once to Sir Francis Burdett, “ talks of the cant of 
patriotism ; but there is something worse than the cant 
of patriotism, and that is the recant of patriotism.” 
Mr. Gladstone was of the opinion that no cleverer 
retort was ever made than Lord J ohn’s ; and while 
we hope, for the repute of human wit, that this appre- 
ciation is exaggerated, the repartee gives point to 
some thoughts on the cause of our present discontents. 
It is not that we are suffering from that academic 
recant of patriotism of which Lord John Russell com- 
plained in Sir Francis Burdett, for 

A steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country but his own, 

is rare enough at the present moment on this side of 
the Atlantic.' But we see signs of a more practical 
and dangerous relapse from the vision of Pisgah, which 
enables us to see life steady and to see it whole, tmd 
of a reversion to original types of narrow outlook which 
make patriotism purblind. i 

Patriotism is, of course, a compound and a coitt- 
promise. Dr. Johnson had a special perversion of .it 
in mind when he described it as the last refuge of a 

1 Reprinted from the “ Westminster Gazette,” May, 1916. 
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scoundrel, and we could most of ns point ifijMvate to 
several modem examples. To the ditizen ofthfc #orld 
all patriotism confined to one nation seems little better 
than an Expanded selfishness. The patriot wants his 
country to be great because its greatness swells his 
vanity and puffs up his feeling of importance. Pal- 
merston’s speech on the text “ Civis Romanus sum ” 
was an example of this waving of tfc a red rag of national 
pride ; and there are great causes in which it is impos- 
sible to be a patriot. One cannot be patriotic over 
religion ; in so far as a Pope is a patriot, he is false to 
that for which he stands. Patriotic truth is generally 
—like Protestant truth or Catholic truth — a periphrasis 
for such falsehood as consists in the suppression of 
truth which is not convenient ; and patriotic law, 
patriotic surgery, patriotic science, patriotic scholar- 
ship, are incompatible terms. The frontiers which 
mark off one nationality from another have no relev- 
ance to the realms of science, and the more closely 
education observes national limitations the less it is 


education. National patriotism is in a sense a con- 
fession of human weakness, just as in a similar sense 
political-parties are a confession of national weakness. 
They are, albeit themselves vociferous, a tacit admis- 
sion of the fact that it is impossible to get the maxi- 
mum effort out of men except by appeals to more or 
less primitive instincts ; and the combative instinct 
is the lever by which we secure the co-operation and 
self-sacrifice needed for collective enterprise. When 
the nations are at peace the combative instinct finds 
expression in party warfare ; but even party warfare 
serves a unifying purpose and marks a stage in national 
rakion. The significance of our Wars of the Roses 
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Was not their disruptive aspect, but the fusion of end- 
less local feuds into two great parties, which prepared 
the way for national unity under the Tudors ; and the 
common bonds which keep the United States*together 
to-day are not so much their federal constitution or 
national organization as the party systems which over- 
ride the distinction of States, and provide popular 
links between East and West, and North and South. 
Just as party feeling represents a fusion of local parties, 
so national patriotism, however far it may fall short' 
of the catholic and cosmopolitan ideals of religion and 
humanity, represents an expansion of early mediaeval 
localism ; and it was a matter of slow and painful;: 
growth. It was only by degrees that parochialism; 
expanded into provincialism, and provincialism into ; 
nationalism, that guilds merged their indepe rt j wl cein 
municipal organization, that boroughs and cities sur- 
rendered their fiscal autonomy,- and their market- 
exclusiveness, and that provincial Estates grew into 
Estates-General, and the various Estates into ^ne 
national Estate or State. The process is not complete : 
in any country, and personal selfishness still competes? 
with local patriotism, and local patriotism with devo»i 
tion to the national State. 

Patriotism is not, therefore, a natural instinct, but 
an acquired characteristic. It is the polish whidhS 
makes man a political animal, just as manners and lhe; 
inward grace, of which they are the outward manitg' 
festation, make him a unit of society. But, like, 
acquired characteristics, patriotism tends to 
under stress and friction. Manners sometimes bre£lt 
down under provocation, and our patriotism 
moment looks more threadbare than it did 
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eighteen, months ago. It is not tfa|t th| h&slmade 
us more cosmopolitan or humane, but tne Jtmi, fbf 
patience strains the bonds of patriotism, and weakens 
our power to resist reaction and reversion to original 
types of selfishness and parochialism. The individual, 
the class, the locality come once more into prominency 
and dwarf our acquired sense of national proportion. 
A Zeppelin drops a bomb in our garden, and we 
straightway forget the Western or any other front 
except our own, and vote, if we get the chance, for 
an all-air or all-gas Parliamentary candidate, pledged 
to make the defence of our particular person or cab- 
bage-patch the first concern of national policy. A 
German airship is brouglft down at the mouth of the 
< Thames, and we rejoice more greatly over that one 
’ sinner brought to account than over the capture of 
Erzerum or the successful defence of Verdun. We 
read without turning a hair of fifty thousand British 
casualties at the battle of Loos ; but a hundred 
casualties in the Midlands precipitate a meeting of 
indignation in the City and a cabal to overturn the 
/Government. Having by long experience been 
brought to realize that successful war can only be 

only be won by the independence of the parvenu. 

. Instead of seeing the war steadily and seeing it whole, 
we can only see it in our own compartment, whethejr 
■;m compartment is a service, a class, a locality, or 
V/^pp/a self. Our soldiers are divided into groups and 
and civil strife is engendered between bachelors, 
married men who have attested, those who have not, 
mi^Jion-workers, starred and unstarred industries ; 


waged by co-operation between the two great services,? 
ite are told by the novi homines of the air that it- 
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and we are reduced to volunteers who volunteer on 
the understanding that others are forced to serve 
| with the same risks but without the same armlets or 
honour. Truly those who went at the call of duty a 
year and a half ago and have stood ever since between 
the allies and defeat have left us a poorer breed in 
England; and our present performances in politics 
are due to the fact that the real England has gone to 
the front, leaving only the domestics at home— to „ 
spend more on drink than the whole nation did before 
the war, and then to fight by-elections in the sacred 
cause of unrestricted liquor. ! , 

The domestics are not, however, devoid of martial 
instincts, and since circumstances prohibit the satisfac- ; 
tion of those instincts at the enemy’s expense, they ; 
seek nearer means of gratification. In the Middle 
Ages, while the Crusaders made for the misbeliever 
in the East, the less adventurous strove to do their bit 
by massacring and plundering the Jews at home. So 


some of us try to prove our patriotism by smelling: dut 
crypto-Germans in the Foreign Office, and scentmg 
German proclivities in the purlieus of Whitehall., 
We long to get at somebody ; and, real Germans 
| being out of reach, we fall back on some familiar ob- : 
■ ject of our animosity. The Government is a 
for this purpose, for the Government is the traditiq 
object of attack with half the English people; 
Coalition disconcerted for the time the inveterate j 
of abuse ; but custom is recovering its ascendehc^ 
beginning to accommodate itself to fresh surroir^ 

Its adaptation to circumstances is occasional|j|| 
what violent, and the curves it executes a trifle sharp. 
In the old days before the war Liberals and 






were 

ablest statesmen of their age ; and if any private ! 
were harboured they were rigorously repressed ti®' 
v a^roid $etrayal of the cause. That was when our partff! 
leaders were engaged on party business; now that 
they have combined to do the nation’s work they have *- 
suddenly lost the brains they had and degenerated ; 
into a gang of incompetent and unprincipled politicians, ? 

: and it becomes the patriot’s duty to parade their' ^ 
^ shortcomings beforg the eager gaze of the national foe. 

One able editor delivers himself of the following bril- 
fffiant apophthegm : “ These military blunders are never 
C the fault of our soldiers, they are sometimes the fault 
^ -of our generals, they ‘are always the fault of the 
Government” ; and mob panic at Zeppelin raids has 
produced some wonderful conversions to belief in 
^ popular wisdom, for clamour against the Government ; 
; fS proof of democratic discrimination. Hobbes’s old-|: 

fashioned view was that the State must be absolute 
; |beeause it is the plenipotentiary of every individual; > 
; citizen ; our modern version is that Government is the 
pppiversal scapegoat. We commonly think those , 
^seittpons the best which point most obviously at our 
Jour : the Government is our universal neigh-jjl 
r, and we prove our patriotism to ourselves by 1 
siting its delinquencies, and salve our conscience 
confessing the sins of our leaders. What able 
ever said “we” have erred and strayed, or-;,’ 
ided a pillory for the Press and a penitentiary i 
"critic? : '• 

jiese public confessions of Government misdeeds 
rever, less painful than the private resentment 
| encouraged by the loss of patriotic proportion 
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and concentration on individual woes. Government 
is charged with “ murdering ” British airmen because 
'ipjere are defects in British aircraft, and the poikmed 
arrow leaves a festering wound in the sorrowing heart. 

- Men are slain at the front through lack of munitions, 
and we assume that an efficient Government would 


contrive to wage war without any casualties at all, or. 
at least with casualties which only befell other people’s 
kindred. The private grief is made a grievance against 
a national Government, and used to disintegrate)! 
national confidence. We bid fair to succumb to the 
weakness of which we used to accuse the French,}* 
while they have proved their possession of virtues we:; 
thought were British — stubbornness in defence, pfc$A‘ 
ence under misfortune, and long-suffering under losses 
compared with which our own are small. It is not ! 
from French lips that we have heard during this warl 5 ; 
that fatal cry Nous sovwies trains ; but it has 


come the regular greeting of one of our martial ; 
publicists, who escaped the Military Service Act :by| 
the skin of his teeth and stayed at home to waj^;| 
wordy warfare on his Government. 

It is the blight of inaction and impatience whicr|| 
causes us thus to recant our national faith. Fortt^f 
ately it makes no impression on our front, where ffidn'S 
do deeds instead of cavilling at them ; and there :«|f! 
some pungent remarks by that excellent writer “ ICiiwI 


Junior Sub. ” on the “ holy show ” which part of , tfo«I 
British Press is making of itself. It may also be 


Consolation that these gentry are only doing what|^»; 
kind have always done before them. There has lM^B? 
been a great public servant who has not suffered' 
public and private obloquy, and national 
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never Sikffioed to silence the 

lingtop was ' attacked by .■ thi- ■;■' 0^^1i^X^ i fj|c^ rii .... y , i ,, 

sLond$n during the Peninsular w&r ; the Ah<^ripf 
^ipbeiiat was charged with dereliction of duty ; 
England’s darkest days of 1797, when the King', aiM|| 
Queen went to St. Paul’s to render thanks for thne^| 
great naval victories, the mob hooted in the street^ 
a‘ the pilot who- weathered the storm •;$ 



IX. 


pis GREAT BRITAIN CEASED TO BE AN 
ISLAND ? 1 ’#i|? 

In a recent speech Lord NorthclifFe remarked that - 
the flying machine “ has entirely changed the position 
of our (sic) kingdom from being an island to beii^fl 
part of the Continent The observation, or some.- 1 '; 
thing like it, has been made by others less interested 
in aircraft than Lord NorthclifFe, and bids fair toh|% 
come one of those commonplaces, the constant rep£ti- ! 
tion of which does duty with most of us for orim|fli| 
ideas of our own and for the critical examk^HHHK^ 
Other people’s. Before, however, we 
dox to pass into the common stock of truisms, it 
be worth while examining its papports and mqtiuf|ip 
what it means. 

Literally, of course, it is nonsense ; an island isf^ 
tract of land completely surrounded by water, but 
big enough to be called a continent. No one proj 
to call Great Britain a continent, or to dram 
Narrow Seas; and Great Britain will therefore 
tinue to be an island in the literal sense, 

Lord NorthclifFe may say or Zeppelins may do. 
the statement is meant to be metaphorical, and 
the rub ; for it is impossible to define with 

1 u Westminster Gazette/* 11 July, 1916. 
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in beii%/’ of which it has been said that when used at J 
random they cover a perfect morass of loose thinking.: ,j 
. We are painfully aware of the fact that Zeppelins ahd | 
..iflisFoplanes can drop bombs on English soil, and 4e3 
?i put ourselves to considerable inconvenience and ex-:? 
-piftdSe to disconcert these enemy attacks. But to ajfe$ 
uuce . from them the sweeping generalization that 
-^titain is ceasing to be an island is a logical process | 
W^whjefa requires sifting. Y'j 

We have never in any great war, a category from 
’ "which the Crimean and Colonial wars must be ex- 
7 eluded, been entireiy immune from naval bombard- 
•Yfifijnt or from raids. But if that liability has robbed 
, jps of insular security, that is an advantage we have 
:,|:frlVer enjoyed. It is true that the risk was confined; ; 
v^to Our coasts, but its extension by Zeppelins to inland 
^districts is not in itself sufficient to make Great Britain 
fjaart of the Continent. What then has been the* 
5 |i|i9i;tiary meaning of our insular security ? Surely,* 
s '|t Great Britain could not be conquered or invaded; | 
long as she retained command of the seas, and was | 
free from the fears th^t haunted Continental ,i 
icsns. If there is any meaning in the contention* 
Britain has ceased to be an island and become^; 
of the Continent of Europe, it cannot be merely^ 
we are liable to Zeppelin raids, but that lack bf| 
i&nd of the air exposes us to those risks of con-jl 
and invasion to which we should be liable if we * 
j^bmmand of the sea or were joined to the Con- j 
by land. The alarm arises from an implied :; 
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analogy between the sea and the air, and from a eon* 
fusion between the military possibilities of two distinct 
elements. It is really a question of physics, and the 
confusion is profound, because so long as the specific 
gravity of water remains eight hundred times as great 
as that of air, there can be no analogy between Sea,-', 
j power and air-power, and no comparison between the - 
risks involved in the loss of command of the sea and . - 
tjiose mcurred by lack of command of the air. , ,, 

V ( The point requires some amplification. Conquest 
is largely a matter of weight. Apart from the doubt*, 

. fill possibility of starving a great Continental country!*; 

into submission, you cannot hope to conquer it nq^vfll; 1 
; days unless you can transport on to its territorya- 
million tons of human and other material. Transport 
on such a scale is easier over land than over sea, and*, 
that is one of the causes of insular security. It i^infei; 
possible in the air, and the absence of air-power must 
remain a trifling disadvantage compared with absence.,.; 


of sea-power. Sea-power depends upon the specific ;* 
gravity of water ; ironclads can only float because '^r|.; 
is lighter than water. But, air being lighter than, 
water, an ironclad can, barring accidents, float, for ap?; 
indefinite period. Merely to float costs it no 
and requires no artificial, aid ; and the enormous 
proportion between the weight of air and the we^^ 
of water enables a ship to carry tens of thousands. bit! 

. t A " 1 1 *! y; 'raSi' 

tons. Aircraft, on the other hand, require artifid«|s 
inspiration or propulsion to keep them up at all/ 

'their lifting capacity is confined to narrow limits 
; the lightness of the element in which they 
super-Dreadnought can carry ten 15-in. guns 
crew of 1000 men, in addition to armour-plate wpigh-/;- 
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ing thousands of tons, ^1111^'' a 

sands qf troops at a time. A Zepptlin •ftie^.niie^i.^as 
a liner would require a hundred voyages to transport’ 
.the troops a liner carries on one ; it is practically lint-; 
',?• prpt^ted, and no conceivable airship could lift a really 
gifesayy gun. What lifting power a Zeppelin possesses; 
;Js‘only purchased by an expanse of unprotected sur*-, 
;^:faep which condemns its crew to nocturnal raids and j 

, \ i.; / i y 1 ," ' , j ; '* 

“ 3 to altitudes in which accurate aim is not a possibility/ 
Aeroplanes are more precise ; but wars cannot be won ' 
by an arm which cannot stand fire, transport troops, 
|axtillery, and equipment, or maintain communications. 
;|lt ; is hardly more rational to contend that the dropping 
,aqf , bombs from Zeppelips and aeroplanes has made 
England part of the Continent than it would be to- 


deny our insularity on the ground that we are visited 
by thunderstorms from France. 

;-$S^ The sea does not, of course, protect us from air- 
\attacks ; and inasmuch as liability to air-attack is a 
“/risk we run in common with Continental countries, 
it might be said that we are to that extent a partner 
irith the Continent. But it is not Germany’s aircraft 
: :|which have occupied French territory and conquered 
'J&kqst of Belgium ; it is German troops and heavy ; 
guns, and France and Belgium would pay a heavy 

K to gain our insular security which we say is non-#;; 

nt. Moreover, the sea is no protection in itself ; : 
^ l .shields us from field howitzers, it exposes ouf| 
the fire of naval guns. Switzerland is pro- 


K it we are not, from naval attack. In spite 
n whimpers, the sea is perfectly neutral, and/? 
an fleet need violate no neutrality in order . 
an attack on British shores. It is not the 
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v ;*ea, but our command of the sea, that, bars the way 
*and makes us an island in the metaphorical sense. 

Great Britain is saved from invasion by her Navy, 
■?and not by Nature ; but it is Nature which saves all 
'countries from conquest by Zeppelins. )');■< 

It is true that Nature has made self-defence an 
easier task for islanders girt by the encircling sea. 
But the properties of the circumambient air afford - 
still greater security against aerial conquest. The; 
simple truth is that man is a mundane animal ; he is j 
; tied to the earth by specific gravity, and his command, 
over land, sea, and air is conditioned by that facti| 
Command of the sea is not on the same plane as coth-? 
mand of the land, and command of the air is a still ' 
more rarefied form of authority. We cannot avoid 


confusion if we conceive them as being analoj^fe^' 
We may sing “Britannia rules the waves,” but we 
know that she rules them in a very different sensfei* 
from her rule over British territory ; and no one can ? 
rule the air even in the limited sense in which 
tannia rules the waves. No one denies that aircraft^ 
have a value as scouts and as engines of destruction 
but that value is not comparable with the vaJoe*5jj>|| 
army corps or Dreadnoughts ; and our fear that air< 
craft have abolished our island protection is more 
; ; f»osterous than the German pretence that submi^^| 
have destroyed our command of the sea 

In a very different sense it might be said' ^SaB 
greater truth that Britain has ceased to be 
and has become a part of Europe; and we; 
point to our 5,000,000 army and our eonscri^^^^L' 
proof of absorption into the Continental system;'7ilutp 
that has not been the work of German aircraft 4 
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been dt|e to deliberate su 
isolation^ tothe expansionofour iisitlii' 
dttty #|our neighbour and of oui^res 

lilietities of little nations and the humanity of 
It is, -Germany’s grievance that we would not leave 
the Continent alone. We have all of us accepted*! 
My, ’Asquith’s definition of our objects in this war,* 
but there is not a word in it about self-defence or in- 
security, and the distribution of forces on the „ 
Jestem Front suggests an invasion of the Continent ' 
the British Empire rather than an invasion of the 
British Empire by the Continent. We have become 
of the Continent because we have made common 

cause with the Continent. If the Narrow Seas have 

■ % 

abolished, it is we and not the Germans who 
abolished them. They have been abolished by 
British ships and not by German aircraft ; and they 
been abolished, not because our island defence 
insufficient, but because we have cast away the 
"IP^tifficiency of our insular notions of liberty, and 
in a conflict of nations are seeking to lay the founda- 
hf international right. 




X. 


THE DEATH-GRAPPLE WITH PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM. 1 ■ 

The speech which Mr. Asquith recently addressed to 
a gathering of French visitors in London provides a 
suitable text for a review of British aims and ideals in 
the war on the completion of its second year. In 
he reminded his hearers of that definition of British 
policy to which he gave utterance in the first month 
of the war; but on this occasion he confined his 
remarks to emphasizing the point that all the other 
objects of the war were comprehended in the single 
aim of destroying “ the overmastering dictation of a 
Government controlled by a military caste ”. /vjj 

It would obviously be irrational to father on this 
German issue between popular self-government and 
military dictation the whole burden of Europeah 
problems which are involved in this war. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the method of their solution> |h^ 
arming of Europe during the last half-century* and 
the final cataclysm of Armageddon have be<^'MjA 
outcome of German domestic politics, and trace 't|aeir 
pedigree to the events of 1868-1866.® 

1 Written in April, 1916 ; reprinted from “ The Yale 
October, 1916. The title and the reference to the compjtetfcan, el 
the second year of the war were supplied by the Editor. i 

2 The first part of this article, as written, had sumotxs:*^ At 
•attempt I made in a course of lectures in Lent Term, 1916 / to sl^w 

that in German domestic politics lay the ultimate causes of jMw. 

,, ■ 140 ' ■■ " ‘*-****»«M'«- 
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those problems is new, but they ha4 noCblfcroftaii t$| 
a world war because no State before modern f3#rmfii^~ 
bad adopted the gospel that war is the sole and soiV&j-t 
reigninethod of settling thorny questions. It is that | 
doctrine of arms which has made this war, and aj 


•peace that is to last can only be made by the defeat, 
of that doctrine and the conversion of its adherents to i 


a more rational frame of mind. The European and 
til: German problems are not distinct, but identical 
. and this war is as much the outcome of German 


politics as the wars of a century ago were the out- 
come of the French Revolution. Then war arose 
from the claim of a people to govern itself; now it 
,|ias sprung from the claim of a dynasty and a caste to 
rule by the sword. But a Germanic system that has 
lasted less than fifty years is not yet in possession of 
a title to perpetuity ; and the continuance of Prussian 
^militarism with its philosophical appanages depends 
ijjjjon whether this war will have cost the German, 
people more than the value they set on its services 
in the past. 


long as the war promised to end in a German 
Victory, tbis question of cost hardly arose in the 
©e| 3 than mind. The Germans were well imbued with < 
'fbl "doctrine that their idol the State required human ; 
|&$f!(iee, and they were always prepared to offer their 
l.MyCs; in great numbers for the sake of power and 
they were willing to make a million martyrs 
tp.;fjhe' cause of German supremacy. As for the,| 
their humbled foes would pay in full measure, | 
mm* ^ P ower and glory eluded their grasp, ;• 
i||raF Indemnities came from German pockets, and 
jM W aBpKcHas of lives were offered for naught ? Most, % 
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^faces' have had their barbarian Molochs arid detltroned 
them at length ; and since Verdun millions of Ger- 
mans have begun at last to think of counting the cost 
of a gigantic and unsuccessful war. To whom will 
they seek to present the bill they will have to pay, 
and to what cause will they ascribe its colossal pro- 
portions and the fact that they have to pajj^jy^ 
Hardly to lack of preparation, self-sacrifice, organiza- 
tion, and effort, assuredly to some original sin in thfeif* 
Weltanschauung ; and we may see such a conversion 
from faith in material to belief in moral values as , the 
world has rarely witnessed. - f t 

Pending that alluring consummation, we have to 
consider alternative issues 'co the war, and contem- 
plate the evils we are fighting to avoid. The worst 


eventuality that has faced us since August, 1914, 
may perhaps without undue optimism be 
of the account ; and before the attack On -%lli*d nTi ; 
German officers themselves admitted in conversatjjgib- 
that a triumph, such as that $f which they had 
dreamt at the opening* of thte war, was no ldhgef 
within the sphere gf rational aspiration. In thos<? 
early days Hans, Delbritek ventured to remark that 
the era of wgjfit empires had passed away ; h^ H|i 
promptly reminded by the militarists that the tefms 
of peace would be settled by the German General 
Staff and not by professors of history. By 
even his critics would probably admit that history 
justified of its professors, and that the dreamj|f|a* 
Germany surrounded by client European 
bestriding the world like a colossus has vamsiHS®fe 
the unsubstantial fabric of a vision. The 
.dropped dut of a recent survey the 
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eellbr made of the field of stricken Joe® ; 
said about the disruption of France dt the 
of the seas : Belgium was to be created anew witb v 
,;guai?iphtees for the protection of Belgians against 
^French and British tyranny and of the Flemings , 
"against the tyranny of Belgium ; and German coniPJ 
, ;pensation was to be found in Poland and in Russia‘ff{ 
; Baltic provinces. This was a public confession of the V: 
secret conviction that Germany might have to be,, 
cbhtent with something like the status quo ant&f 
helium, with a rectification of her Eastern frontier to 
be paid for by the Turkish surrender of Armenia to 
Russia. Germans have tried to prepare their Turkish 
,’ally for that sacrifice by making little secret of the 
extent of the Armenian massacres. 

Moderate though such a settlement might seem 
compared with German ambitions and Allied appre- » 
hensions, it would yet involve consequences which \ 
^ould be intolerable to humanity at large. This is 
not a war for the re-distribution of territory or the 
compromise of national aspirations ; it is a war to 
war for generations or to make it more horrible 
l insistent. Lord Rosebery once remarked of the 
ior traffic that either the State must control the 
trade, or the trade would control the State ; and 
the lesson of this war is that either humanity must 
master war or war will master humanity. The broad- 
issue in human affairs is whether they are to stand 
a basis of force and fraud or on one of ethical . 
Itljple ; and this war will decide whether the world ; 
^ whole will have for the future to put its trust in 
rord or in justice and humanity, whether man- 
will rely on military or on moral strength. A,; 
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stalemate would be a drawn battle between the two 
principles, and each would be left to develop along its 
own lines. With their usual forethought, the Ger- 
mans began to prepare for this contingency as soon 
as the battle of the Marne made a complete triuinph 
unlikely ; and by instilling the conviction into Ger- 
■*man minds that the war which they made was purely 
one of defence, they will be able to claim that the 
status quo ante helium is a triumph over aggression 
which only the strong right arm of Prussian militarism 
could have achieved. The moral will be to strengthen 
and lengthen that arm, to give yet more weight to the 
councils of war, and pile to a still greater height the 
mountain of munitions and armaments, to pay less 
regard than ever to scraps of paper, and strain every 
nerve to prepare for the final triumph which eluded 
the grasp of militarism in this war. 1 v 

In that interval the science and horror of war will 
not stand still, and its capacious maw will open vet_ 
wider to swallow the safeguards and guarantees with' 
which international law and morality have painfillly 
striven to limit its ravages. The descent we have 
witnessed since 1870 will be but a step compared with 
the abyss into which we shall plunge before war is 
renewed ; and he would be a purblind optimist who 
could discern any sure check or bounds to its opera- 
tions. Before 1914 we imagined that there were 
certain considerable restraints on hostilities hallowed^ 
by custom and sanctioned by international agreement^ 

1 The argument here anticipated has since been developed at 
some length in the German militarist press; see, for instaneevan 
article by Professor Eltzbacher in Das grossere Deutschland $at l 
Sept., 1917. '/ vi 
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It was supposed that war was a business confined 
to one sex, to belligerents, and to armed forces ; 
it was' assumed that States might remain neutral 
if they chose, and that if they remained neutral their 
nationals would be immune from loss of life and 
destruction of property. It was further taken for 
granted that the number of actual combatants would 
be a small proportion of the peoples involved in the 
war, and that loss of life and destruction of property 
would’be confined to more or less definite and limited 
military areas. There is not one of these limitations 
which the intruding sweep of this war has not broken 
down, and not one which does not threaten to disap- 
pear altogether in the wars of the future. They will 
not be restricted by sex. The physical strength, which 
was once the combatant’s main qualification, has been 
superseded by machinery : and the hundred of thou- 
sands of women who have made munitions for this 
war and helped to construct aeroplanes, guns, and 
torpedoes, will be succeeded by a generation of women 
who will switch on the currents to set them in action. 
They may be kept out of the trenches, but there are 
few other functions in war which women might not 
discharge. No doubt their proximity to the front 
would divert them from industrial production ; but 
science has multiplied the human capacity for pro- 
duction to such an extent that the time may not be 
far distant when a third of the human race could 
produce for the whole and leave the remaining two- 
thirds free to devote their whole time to war. The 
progress towards universal conscription in every State 
is merely a stage in the tendency to involve the whole 
human race in war. 


10 
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There will be no territorial limits to the war of the 
future, and distance will provide no prophylactic 
against the annihilation of space. The war afrea is a 
definition of the past, and the Germans who com- 
plained that Freiburg — when it was bombed by the 
French — was outside the sphere of military operations, 
have already dropped bombs on London ; and women 
and children living almost on the borders of Wales 
have been killed by Zeppelin raiders coming from 
central Europe. Ten years ago Count Zeppelin was 
laboriously seeking to construct a lighter-than-air ship 
which would travel a few dozen miles at eighteen miles 
an hour : ten years hence it will be as easy for airships 
from Europe to drop bombs on the Mississippi Valley. 
Submarines can now cross the Atlantic ; 1 ten vga rs 
hence they will circumnavigate the if 

England were beaten in this war, terms of peace 
would include the cession of tfl£ Bermudas, at least 
one West Indian Island within easy reach of the 
Panama Canal, and a chain of stations across t£e 
Pacific. Science, which is depriving Great Britain of 
her insular security, will not long leave America in its 
paradise of isolation. ^ 

As the distinction between military and civil areas, 
between combatants and non-combatants, is breaking 
down, so also the line which protected neutrals is 
tending to disappear, and in the future it will become 
more and more difficult for neutrals to maintain neu- 
trality. Scraps of paper will clearly be nothing more, 
' but that is not the point. If two years ago a seer had 

x This sentence was written as a prophecy in April, 1916; its 
fulfilment by the “ Deutschland ” in July necessitated an editorial 
emendation in an article not published till October, 
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produced a prophetic list of the outrages inflicted gn 
neutrals during this war by the deliberate sinhiftg of 
unarmed ships, slaughter of non-belligerent nationals, 
plotting the destruction of property in friendly States, 
and had foretold that one and all of these neutral 
nations would stomach these affronts and clutch at 
every straw to save them from the risk of exacting 
reparation, he would not merely have been disbelieved, 
but condemned as a base detractor of national honour 
and s'elf-respect. If neutrality has been maintained, 
it is only by means of the horror with which the 
Germans have invested the practice of war, and be- 
cause their calculated Schrecklichkeit has raised the 
price which neutrals ar£ willing to pay for peace. 
We Englishmen in our innocence thought that such 
conduct would antagonize humanity and provoke a 
revolt of the world’s conscience that would crush the 
offenders. The Germans gauged poor human nature 
with greater precision and cynicism ; and their careful 
barbarity has cunningly debased the currency of inter- 
national relations in war as well as in peace. Between 
one nation and another, said Von Biilow before the 
war, the relation must always be that of hammer and 
anvil ; there is no room for comity in a world with 
Germans let loose. 

We are fighting against that blood-red future. In 

a sense it is a question of self-defence, but that self is 

a self which has been expanded until it embraces not 

merely the British Empire and its Allies, be they 

great or little nations, but the whole of humanity, 

including the Germans themselves ; for they, too, will 

be saved by their own defeat from a repetition of the 

ills they endure and others to come|from this war. We 

10 • 
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talk of crushing Prussian militarism, and some of us 
look to that as a penalty for Germany’s crimes. It 
is not a penalty but a boon of great price. For fifty 
years the German people have toiled to maintain an 
invincible army, diverted time and energy from produc- 
tion to conscript service, paid hundreds of millions in 
taxes, and surrendered their claims to self-government, 
only in the end to be brought to this war. Defeat 
will release them as well as the rest of Europe from 
the greatest incubus man has ever imposed on the 
backs of his fellow-men. No sane Briton in his saner 
moments thinks of crushing the German people. Pains 
they will have to suffer, because of the pains they in- 
flicted on innocent people but apart from the re- 
dress of French grievances in Alsace-Lorraine, Danish 
grievances in Schleswig, and Polish grievances in 
Posen, German lands will be left to the German people, 
and, we may hope, on a better security than they have 
ever possessed before. Human interests and human 
justice and moral necessity require that heathen trust” 
“ in reeking tube and iron shard ” should be broken, 
and that contempt for plighted troth and sacred 
treaties should be punished. But the same high duty 
requires the Allies to endow German territory and 
German nationality with a stronger safeguard than 
the sword ; and the fitting consummation of this war 
and of the principles for which it was fought would be 
for the Allies, after beating the German swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, to 
guarantee German territory by an international treaty, 
at the head of which should stand the name of Albert, 
King of the Belgians. To depend on a scrap of 
paper is an adequate penance for those who have 
drawn the sword. 



XI. 


THE GROWTH OF AN IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT . 1 

In an address to his constituents some four months 
ago the Prime Minister respectfully commended to 
the consideration of his fellow-countrymen the problem 
of the future constitutional relations between the 
Mother Country and the Oversea Dominions of the 
Crown. The discussion of a mere problem of politics 
would not become an academic occasion like this, but 
there can be no impropriety in turning the attention 
of a university audience to the purely historical 
question, upon the answer to which must depend our 
efforts to solve and our success in solving the practical 
problem. To what extent have peoples been able 
consciously to mould their own institutions and to 
fashion their future ? How far have those institutions 
been the outcome of unconscious or unwilling adapta- 
tion to an environment over which we have had a very 
imperfect control ? “ Human institutions,” we have 

been told on what should be good authority , 2 “ do not 
grow ; they are made by human will for the realization 
of human purposes.” On that faith in man as the 

x The Creighton Lecture delivered before the University of 
London on 19 October, 19 1 6 ; reprinted from “ History,” October, 
1916. A few verbal alterations made in delivery, after the lecture 
was in type, have been incorporated here. 

2 “ The Times Lit. Suppl.,” 25 May, lftlO, p. 242. 
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conscious creator of his own political universe' is based 
the confidence with which we are planning to build 
an Imperial Parliament after the war ; and the bear- 
ing of that antithesis between growth and manufac- 
ture upon the past and future of our Parliamentary 
institutions is the subject of my discourse. 

We need not, perhaps, delay over the terminologi- 
cal objection that institutions do not grow because 
they do not grow like a tree ; and in dealing with 
human affairs we may assume the propriety of speak- 
ing of the growth of a Parliament in power and au- 
thority or of an individual in wisdom and grace, even 
though that growth is invisible to the eye and cannot 
be measured in metres or described in terms of the 
three dimensions. Nor can we avoid the antithesis 
between human growth and manufacture by recourse 
to a theory of divine institution. An ex-President of 
the United States of America has, indeed, described 
the constitution of his country as “ the greatest God 
has ever made ” ; but he w r as speaking with a cof£ 
servative bias in the heat of a Presidential election, 
and if he had paused to reflect on the amendments 
which the American people have been constrained to 
make in this work of the Almighty, he might have 
been more cautious in claiming divine responsibility 
for the original. There is also a story of a hill tribe 
in India being discovered in the act of sacrificing to a 
deity which it called the Privy Council ; but what- 
ever faith we may have had in the divine right of 
kings, we are not, and we never have been, impressed 
with the divinity of Parliament. It is a very human 
institution, and it has either been consciously designed 
by succeeding generations of English statesmen, or it 
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has grown through a prolonged and complex process 
of natural selection and adaptation to changing* fir- 
cumstance. The issue is one between human design 
and human evolution. If our forefathers consciously 
created, first an English, and then a British, Parlia- 
ment to meet the needs of the people of these islands, 
we can hope by conscious effort to create a new Im- 
perial Parliament to satisfy the wider claims of a 
British Empire. If, on the other hand, Parliament 
as it exists to-day was never designed or created by 
any conscious volition, then the argument in favour 
of the possibility of a new and special creation loses 
some of its force. That does not affect our apprecia- 
tion of the need for a closer constitutional union be- 
tween the realms of the*British Crown. Upon that 
there is little difference of opinion ; but it does affect 
our view of the methods and means whereby that end 
may be achieved. 

Incidentally, the argument involves our whole con- 
caption of history and of the rise arid decline of human 
societies. Institutions are the outcome of a people’s 
growth, and they cannot be treated apart from the 
political, social, religious, intellectual, and economic 
development of nations. No pastoral community, and 
no community that was purely agricultural, ever pos- 
sessed a Parliament ; Parliaments have only been de- 
veloped by peoples which have attained to an advanced 
stage of social and economic growth. Yet it is diffi- 
cult ito ascribe these indispensable social conditions 
to conscious human design or volition. Free will 
is a qualified attribute of the individual ; it is a far 
more doubtful factor in a people. An Imperial 
Parliament may be the outcome of this war ; but the 
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war vjas none of our making, and the British Empire 
might thus owe its unification to the German Emperor. 
That assuredly was not his intention ; and it does not 
follow that because an institution has been the result 
of human action it is therefore the result of human 
design. Neither as an individual, nor as a society, 
nor as a race is man a free agent. No human slate 
was ever clean, and doubts of the competence of con- 
scious human will to manufacture political organisms 
are inseparable from any sense of the profound, influ- 
ence of past inheritance and present environment upon 
the course of human affairs. The character, the in- 
tellect, and the will-power we possess as individuals 
are not the result of our own volition, and the person 
who thinks that our national heritage of Liberty and 
Empire is the simple product of national will cannot 
have thought to much purpose. Nor would that 
violent assumption carry us very far in our investiga- 
tion ; it would merely land us in another historical 
puzzle. Granted that our national will created o«r 
national Parliament, how did we come by that national 
will ? We do not believe nowadays that Britain arose 
from the waves with Magna Carta in its bosom, and 
that the Englishman was endowed by a special dis- 
pensation with a natural thirst for a Parliamentary 
vote. Racially, the Englishman is something of a 
cross between the Teuton and the Celt, and neither 
of these races has shown in history any particular 
genius for Parliamentary institutions. We cannot 
account for the British Parliament by tracing it back 
to an aboriginal instinct. 

Precluded from that explanation, we turned to a 
faith in a founder, and we ascribed our constitution to 
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the beneficent foresight of an Alfred the Gr^&t, a 
Simon de Montfort, or an Edward I. Parliament be- 
came, in that view, the sum total of the constitutional 
achievements of a succession of Parliamentary states- 
men ; it was made, not by the national will, but by a 
line of supermen so superior to the common infirmities 
of that genus that they deliberately planned the super- 
session of the superman by the iule of law and the 
dominance of majorities. This theory represents the 
heroio age of historiography : it is easier for the adol- 
escent mind to visualize a hero than a society, a 
creative act than a process of evolution ; and pictures 
of Parliament-making belong to the cinematograph 
view of history. These brilliant achievements of 
heroes and statesmen fade into a soberer picture of 
growth, and we no longer believe that Alfred the 
Great founded our greatness, from universities down 
to the shire system and trial by jury. We have learnt, 
for instance, that trial by jury was not Anglo-Saxon 
at .all, that it took many centuries to grow, that in its 
original form of the inquest on oath it was not a popu- 
lar institution designed to protect the liberty of the 
subject, but a royal expedient introduced from abroad 
in the interests of the Treasury. It was first imposed 
on England by William the Conqueror for the pur- 
poses of his Doomsday Survey, and it was about as 
popular as a more modern inquisition known as Form 
IV. So, too, Henry II developed our judicial system, 
not for the sake of justice, ’but for the rewards or fines 
which justice brought into the royal exchequer. Jus- 
titia magnum emolumentum. If he could have looked 
into the future and seen the uses to which his expe- 
dients would be put in later ages, he would have 
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regarded the results as a monument of the irony of 
history and the perversity of fate. 

What is true of our courts of law is also true of 
Parliament and the Crown. Where there has been 
design it has been changed almost beyond recognition 
by subsequent growth and use ; and specific acts of 
creation have become wellnigh as obsolete in the 
science of history as in that of geology. None of the 
great elements in our Constitution were deliberately 
made. The sovereignty of Parliament is itself a 
growth ; that is why it exists, for a sovereignty that 
is created is a contradiction in terms. The power that 
gives can also take away. No one established the 
Monarchy or endowed the Crown with the preroga- 
tives it enjoys and jurisdiction it exerts. Nt&one 
created the British Parliament or designed either the 
House of Cords or the House of Commons. No 
legislator drafted our common law or enacted the cus- 
tom of the Constitution. No Act of Parliament or 
of the Crown set up the Cabinet system or made the 
office of Prime Minister. Responsible self-govern- 
ment is itself a matter of growth, and you may search 
the laws of the Empire in vain for a statute to the 
effect that any British realm shall be governed by 
Ministers responsible to an elected legislature. Here 
under the British Constitution we live and move and 
have our political being, just as we have our social 
being, not because any king or Parliament has con- 
ferred upon us liberty or empire, but because those 
things have emanated from the conflicting interests, 
ideals, and action of the community, operating through 
centuries of political intercourse and strife, and adapt- 
ing its constitutional forms by tentative and experi- 
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mental stages to the changing conditions of its 
existence. Other constitutions have been made and 
imposed by a conscious effort of will : ours does not 
represent the design or volition of any sovereign, any 
statesman, any party, or any Parliament past or 
present. Monarchs and Ministers, Lords and Com- 
mons, Whigs and Tories, have all contributed to the 
result ; but it is a fact, for which we may all be im- 
partially grateful, that no party ever realized more 
than a'fragment of its programme. We have fed in 
the course of our history on varied political fare, and 
our growth has been due to remarkable powers of as- 
similation ; but the political physiology which shall 
teach us the principles of political 'digestion is still a 
sealed book. When it is opened it may be found to 
contain but few of the prescriptions of our constitu- 
tional practitioners. Nature is the first of humanity’s 
doctors ; men and women were born before there was 
medical science to usher them into the world, and 
huftian institutions grew before political science set 
out to teach us how to make them. I would not deny 
the value of political any more than that of medical 
science ; but the physician does not ignore nature, and 
the student of human institutions must needs take 
account of the human nature in politics, and restrain 
his creative ambitions within the limits imposed by 
historical growth. 

The history of our Parliament is a record of 
human action in which human design has played an 
almost insignificant part. Its founders, if it can be 
said to have had any founders at all, were uncon- 
scious of their foundations. If we had to select one 
individual ito whom Parliamentary institutions owe 
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more than to any other, it would not be Simon de 
Montfort or Edward I, but a monarch to whom both 
the name of Parliament and the idea of representative 
government were unknown ; and our choice might 
fall on that Henry II, who, through his organization 
of the royal system of justice, provided the means for 
the growth of English common law and encouraged 
all sorts and conditions of men to seek at Westmin- 
ster a redress for grievances which they could not get 
remedied in their local or feudal courts. For we 
shall never understand our Parliament or our Consti- 
tution unless we grasp the fact that Parliament was 
primarily a court of law, and remains to this day the 
highest court in the British Isles. It is still called the 
High Court of Parliament, and we can trace sub- 
stance behind the shadow of the narhe in the circum- 
stances that the highest judge in the land also presides 
in Parliament ; that the judges sitting as a Supreme 
Court of Appeal in the House of Lords are but a 
section of Parliament fulfilling a part of its functions ; 
and that an Act of Parliament is, ipso facto, due pro- 
cess of law, which may be interpreted but cannot be 
challenged in any lower court. We sometimes com- 
plain of our lawyer-politicians ; but the connexion is 
coeval with Parliament and essential to its existence, 
for politics are inchoate law, and law is crystallized 
politics. Parliament grew out of our common law ; 
and if we are to have a common Parliament and 
common politics for our imperial community, we shall 
need for it a broader basis of common Imperial law. 
It may be that, just as the judges of Henry IPs Curia 
Regis worked out their law in practical administration 
and then by their judicial circuits and assizes spread 
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that practice throughout the kingdom and made it 
the common law of England, so the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council may hammer out a com- 
mon law of the Empire and spread it by means of 
Imperial circuits to the uttermost parts of the King’s 
dominions. 

In any case, it was the making of common law 
and the provision of a common resort for plaintiffs at 
W estrninster that led to the growth of Parliament. 
In Parliaments, says the earliest description of them, 
which dates from the reign of Edward I, “judicial 
doubts are determined, new remedies are established 
for new wrongs, and justice is done to every one 
according to ' his deserts ” ; and the necessary pre- 
liminary to a mediaeval Parliament was a public pro- 
clamation in Westminster Hall inviting all who had 
grievances to be redressed to present their petitions 
by a certain date. For a century between the days 
of Henry II and those of Edward I, this judicial 
machinery had been growing ; and there are other 
facts which discount Edward’s claim to be the founder 
of our Parliamentary system. There is no evidence 
that he ever dreamt of creating an elected legislative 
assembly. He was a great legislator ; but his legisla- 
tion was enacted in Council, and it does not appear 
that his so-called Model Parliament legislated at all. 
His services to the cause of Parliamentary develop- 
ment were for the most part undesigned. He did, 
indeed, like other monarchs of his time, summon 
elected representatives from the counties and boroughs 
to give the assent of their constituents to the taxes 
he wanted to levy. The difference between his 
expedient and those of his foreign contemporaries 
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was that Edward" I amalgamated the elected tax- 
granting body of representatives with the High Court 
of Parliament ; whereas in France, for instance, the 
Estates-General, or representative assembly, remained 
distinct from the parlement or court of law. When 
we remember that in England alone did mediaeval 
representative government survive to modern times, 
it is hard to overestimate the importance of this 
English amalgamation of representative estates with 
the High Court of Parliament. 

But it may have been accidental, and its impor- 
tance depended upon the use that was made of the 
circumstance by later generations. The folk who 
came to Westminster at Edward’s summons or in- 
vitation came to grant taxes or to seek judicial redress 
for their personal grievances. They did not come to 
legislate for the community, and their petitions were 
of a purely local or individual character ; among the 
thousands that survive for Edward’s reign there has 
not been found one for what we should call a general 
public act. Members were locally minded, with little 
national consciousness ; and so long as their petitions 
reflected this characteristic, Parliament remained a 
court of law. For an individual grievance is a matter 
for judicial redress ; a general grievance becomes a 
question of politics. The evolution of law into 
politics and of Parliament into a legislature was 
brought about by the transformation of the local and 
private petitions of individual members into the com- 
mon petitions of Parliament. Summoned reluctantly 
-.to the court at Westminster to vote taxation, mem- 
bers began by degrees to compare the petitions for 
redress with whicji they had been entrusted 1 by their 
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respective constituencies ; and they discovered |that 
there was much in common between them, that ldng’s 
Ministers and local magnates used and abused their 
authority in much the same way all over the kingdom. 
It then occurred to some unknown political genius, 
who almost deserves the title of founder of the House 
of Commons, that a speedier and more expeditious 
means of redress would be to pool their cbmmon 
grievances, embody them in a common petition, and 
back that petition with their united powers of taxa- 
tion, instead of leaving each petitioner and each con- 
stituency to struggle as it might with the law’s delays 
and the king’s perversity. And so we find beginning, 
in the reign of Edward.^ II, those common petitions 
which grew into the public Bills of the House of 
Commons, made it in time the predominant organ of 
legislation, and gave it still later control over the 
whole executive government. These are powers 
which grew with exercise, but were not made or 
conferred. Strictly speaking, the House of Com- 
mons to-day possesses no right of legislation ; its 
Bills are still in the form of petitions, and the Crown 
alone enacts. The House possesses a right of peti- 
tion and the power of making government impossible 
if those petitions are disregarded. Our point is that 
its powers were the outcome of growth, and not of 
design or manufacture. 

The same is true of the composition of both the 
Houses of Parliament. No one designed either the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons; and 
both of them grew into what they are in spite of con- 
scious efforts to make them something else. When 
Edward I held a Parliament, the whole assembly met 

* 
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in a single chamber. The kernel of the assembly was 
the king’s council in Parliament, consisting largely of 
judges, who sat on three or four woolsacks facing one 
another. Outside that charmed square, on the king’s 
right sat the spiritual, and on his left the temporal 
peers, while various other “estates,” lower clergy, 
knights, citizens, burgesses, stood or knelt at the bar 
opposite the throne. There in open Parliament — 
now concealed behind the modern name of the House 
of Lords — was transacted, as it is to-day, its solemn 
business, its formal opening, the reading of the king’s 
speech, the trial of State offenders, the enactment of 
legislation, the proroguing of a session, or the dissolu- 
tion of a Parliament. But after the declaration of the 
purposes for which they had been summoned, the 
various “ estates ” — the number three is a historical 
fiction so far as England is concerned — separated'" tq 
discuss the king’s demands and their own petitions in 
greater privacy. The lower clergy resorted to Con- 
vocation, and gradually ceased to attend the Parlia- 
ments at all ; the knights of the shire and the town 
representatives continued for some time to deliberate 
apart from one another. That they should ever have 
coalesced is one of the astonishing features in English 
constitutional history. For the knights of the shire 
were lesser barons, and the lesser barons continued in 
other countries to form part of a single estate, the 
noblesse ; while the third estate was restricted to 
townsfolk. In England, however, owing to causes 
Which are partly obscure and wholly complex, the 
lesser barons failed to assert their nobility, made 
common cause with the townsfolk, and with them 
i grew into the House of Commons. This amalgama- 
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tion and the withdrawal from Parliament of the lesser 
clergy left the king’s council and the spiritual and 
temporal peers alone to form what is called the House 
of Lords, though historically that House is the King’s 
Great Council in Parliament, and to it are still sum- 
moned such councillors as the Attorney- and Solicitor- 
General, who never think of obeying their writs. It 
is the growth of custom, and not design or specific 
enactment, which has determined alike the form and 
the powers of Parliament. 

Parliament, however, is supreme in our Constitu- 
tion, because it embodies the Executive as well as 
the Legislature ; and we turn for a moment to see 
whether the same preference of growth to manufac- 
ture has marked the development of our administra- 
tion. Once more we seek in vain for any deliberate 
act of creation : no statute established the Cabinet 
system, created the office of Prime Minister, or gave 
Ministers control over the House of Commons or the 
Hdtise of Commons control over them. The whole 
idea of connexion between Legislature and Executive 
was anathema to public opinion in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries ; and if we had 
had to wait for specific creation, we should never have 
had responsible self-government at all. Ministers of 
the Cro.wn were then regarded as prime agents of 
Parliamentary corruption : and place-bill after place- 
bill was passed^ to preserve the purity of the Legisla- 
ture from contact with the Court. No Parliament in 
the eighteenth century could ever have been per- 
suaded to create a Cabinet system by statute: still 
less could it have been induced to make a Prime 
Minister. The term was almost one of abuse ; the 

*• li i 
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Premiership was regarded as an obnoxious importa- 
tion from France, and no accusation was more 
warmly repudiated by those who developed the office 
than the charge that they were seeking pre-eminence 
over their colleagues. George Grenville declared 
that Prime Minister was an odious title ; Lord North 
forbade its use in his household ; and a minority in 
the House of Lords, which on this occasion reflected 
public opinion, protested that “ a sole, or even a First, 
Minister is an officer unknown to the law of Britain, 
inconsistent with the Constitution of this country, 
and destructive of liberty in any Government what- 
soever The English ideal was Ministerial equality 
and that “ separation of powers ” to which Montes- 
quieu attributed English liberty ; and any constitu- 
tional theorist or Convention would then have rejected 
what have since become the corner-stones of our 
Constitution. We were saved then, as we may be 
again, by our history and by the difficulty of re-mak- 
ing according to plan a growth with its roots in the 
past. Every generation is wise in its own conceit ; 
but the collective wisdom of the ages proves greater 
than that of the wisest, and it is the climax of pre- 
sumption when a generation thinks itself wise enough 
to bind its successors by fundamental laws and written 
constitutions and to lay upon the future the dead 
haiid of the past. 

That sublime confidence in the wisdom of their 
own generation inspired the labours of the fathers of 
/the Constitution of the United States, which Americans 
have claimed as the work of the Almighty and English- 
men have held up in these latter days for our imitation. 
But when we are told that our disputes about the in- 
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terpretation of our own elastic and tm Written £ dii.iti- 
tution warn us to learn from the wisdom of our revolted 
colonies, we may also take leave to remember that 
their written Constitution did not save them from the 
bloodiest civil war in history, and that, in spite of all 
amendments, the American Constitution still involves 
the American people in difficulties we should do well 
to avoid. Abraham Lincoln experienced some of 
them ; in the midst of that civil war the term came 
round for a Presidential election. That term was 
irrevocably fixed by the Constitution, and there were 
no means by which it could be extended ; unless there 
were a Presidential election in 1864 there would cease 
bo be a President, and Lincoln, if he continued to ex- 
ercise his functions, would become the merest usurper. 
And so, with one half of the nation fighting the other, 
the American people had to endure the added turmoil 
of a disputed Presidential election. Nor are the perils 
of obsolete prescription by any means exhausted. 
The Presidential election takes place in the first 
week of November, but the new President does not 
enter office until March. It is not impossible that 
President Wilson may be defeated ; it is also not 
impossible that a renewal of Germany’s submarine 
campaign may between November and March force 
upon the President the choice of peace or war ; and 
the decision of that momentous question might have, 
by the written American Constitution, to be taken by 
a President in whom the American people had passed 
a vote of no confidence. He could not escape the 
dilemma by resignation; and even if he committed 
suicide he would be succeeded, not by the successful 
candidate, but by the Vice-President nominated four 
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years before by the discredited party. It may also be 
added that, strictly speaking, the election in" November 
is not the election of a President at all ; it is the elec- 
tion of a College of Electors, who in their turn elect 
the President. The design of the American Constitu- 
tion was that this College of Electors should consist 
not merely of the elected, but of the elect of the 
American people, and that their sublimated wisdom 
should result in the calm and dispassionate choice of 
the fittest man for the post. Practice has perverted 
the elect into a body of cyphers with none but a 
mathematical value : so vain it is by the best-laid 
scheme and the wisest design to prescribe wisdom for 
future ages. < 

There is one other provision in the American Con- 
stitution which so forcibly illustrates the point under 
discussion that it calls for a brief notice. The Ameri- 
can Federal Constitution, and nearly all the written 
constitutions which the individual States enjoy, lay 
down the maxim that “ no one shall be deprived" of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law ”. 
It sounds indisputable, and the design was excellent. 
But the American Constitution also makes the most 
rigid distinction and separation between the Legislature 
and the Judiciary. Congress is not a court: its acts 
are not, like acts of the High Court of Parliament, 
“ due process of law ”. Only the courts in America 
can deprive a man of life, liberty, or property ; and 
they, of course, cannot legislate. Hence for more 
than a century, until the American Constitution was 
amended, the American people could not impose an 
income-tax on themselves, because an income-tax, 
imposed by the Legislature, deprived a man of property 
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without due process of law. Similarly, the courts 
have declared invalid legislative acts prohibiting the 
use of the Stars and Stripes for commercial purposes, 
forbidding the payment of wages in kind, compelling 
mine-owners to provide washhouses, defining danger- 
ous trades, and so forth, on the ground that they de- 
prived men of their natural liberty without due process 
of law. Strange, indeed, are the unrehearsed effects 
of constitutional design. 

Even from our own Constitution, where we have 
avoided as far as possible attempts to manufacture 
fundamental law, we can illustrate the havoc which 
written law creates in conflict with historical growth. 
Far back in the reign of Edward I the competence of 
the old county courts was limited to cases involving 
40s. or less. In those days 40s. was equivalent 
perhaps to £100 in modern currency, and the county 
courts had a fairly extensive jurisdiction. But while 
the written law remained, the value of money fell, 
urftil in the eighteenth century a man, in order to 
recover any but the most trifling debt, had to bring 
a colossal and expensive action before the courts at 
Westminster, and the county courts dwindled from 
being the active centres of local government into 
the pettiest of institutions. Another illustration 
comes home more vividly to-day: in 1662 Parlia- 
ment fixed the pay of a cavalryman at 2s. and that 
of an infantryman at Is. a day. The corresponding 
values at present would be something like 10s. and 5s. 
—the sum, we may note wffjll interest, which it was 
found necessary to pay Colonial troops in the Boer 
War. Again the written 3a w remained while the 
real value fell, arid with that fall declined the social 
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status from 1 which the British Army was recruited; 
instead of the British private soldier receiving the 
wages of a skilled artisan, he was reduced below the 
level of unskilled labour. It needs no elaboration to 
suggest the difficulties and the humiliations into which 
in modern times we have been led by this domination 
of the dead hand of a written law. An Act of Parlia- 
ment, and still more a written constitution, the better 
adapted it is to one generation, the less it will suit 
another. Rigidity in human affairs and human institu- 
tions tends to become the rigor mortis. That which 
is fixed is dead ; it is only by growth and by change 
that we live. 

There have, indeed, been occasions on which men 

J 

have apparently succeeded in forestalling the process 
of growth and in consciously making a durable con- 
stitution ; and the union between England and Scot- 
land in 1707 and that between Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1800 have been taken as proving the ease 
with which two or more independent constitutions 
can be fused into a single organic whole. No one 
will dispute the immense importance of the Anglo- 
Scottish union, at any rate ; and to exclude human 
volition from all influence on the development of 
human institutions would reduce man to a blind 
automaton. But it is a legal rather than a historical 
view which regards that Union as the product of a 
single creative Act passed in 1707 ; and we must not 
ignore the conscious efforts that failed. Edward I 
had tried to unite the two realms ; Protector Somerset 
had seen a vision of a united “ Great Britain having 
the sea for a wall, mutual love for a garrison^ and 
God for defence, which in peace should not be ashamed 
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nor in war afraid of any worldly or foreign power ; 
James I had attempted to convert the personal 
union of the two Crowns into a Parliamentary union 
of the two kingdoms ; and Oliver CrOmwell had 
brought it to pass at the point of the sword. But 
these conscious efforts at manufacture impeded the 
natural growth of British union ; and even in 1707 
the union was incomplete. Scotland expressed its 
national voice through its kirk rather than through 
its Parliament, to which it was never greatly attached ; 
and it refused to unite its kirk with that of England. 
It also clung to its legal system, and hankered after 
its native dynasty ; and the union of the two Parlia- 
ments was followed by two rebellions. The real 
union between the two ‘realms grew after the Act 
through the decline of theological animus, the unify- 
ing effects of the Industrial R evolution, of the common 
inheritance of dominions and oversea trade, and of the 
common development of responsible self-government 
which Scotland had never enjoyed before 1707. The 
Irish Union, indeed, was made and did not grow ; but 
it would be a strange act of policy to hang round the 
necks of British realms another such union, and con- 
demn them to another century of history such as that 
which elapsed between the rebellion of Robert Emmet 
and the rising of Sinn Fein. 

But nowhere is the contrast between the growth 
and the manufacture of institutions better illustrated 
than in the history of Britain’s first self-governing 
Dominion. In 1837, when Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, there were raging in Canada two rebellions, 
one under Mackenzie in British Ontario, and the other 
under Papineau in French Quebec, and after their 
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failure Lord Durham was sent out to report on the 
whole situation. He made two principal recommenda- 
tions: (1) That the separate Legislatures for the two 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec should be united in 
a single Canadian Parliament ; and (2) that this united 
province should be governed by Ministers responsible, 
not to Downing Street, but to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. The first of these changes was “ made ” by 
statute in 1840 ; it proved a failure, and in 1867 
Ontario and Quebec recovered their separate Legis- 
latures. Durham’s second change was not “ made ” ; 
it was left to grow under the hands of successive 
Governors, and it proved a signal success in Canada 
and a model for the government of other British 
Colonies and Dominions. 1 

All this, it may be urged, is an argument against 
creation by a superior Imperial Parliament for the 
people of the Dominions ; it does not apply to the 
creations of those peoples themselves. The deliberate 
federation of the six Australian States and the union 
of the four South African Colonies would, no doubt, 
have been failures had they been simply imposed by 
the British Parliament. But their success proves that 
separate States can federate or unite and make a con- 
stitution for themselves without waiting for the slow 
and haphazard process of growth. That is Un- 
doubtedly true, and if all the Dominions and De- 
pendencies of the British Crown had grown so like 
one another in social development, economic needs, 
and political circumstance as the six Australian States 
or the four South African Colonies, and if they were 
equally anxious to amalgamate, the problem of Im- 
perial Union or Federation would be comparatively 
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simple. In each of those two precedents there was r 
also contiguity of territory, and, what was hiortf im- » 
portant, no great disproportion in size or population . 5 
It is comparatively easy to unite when union means 
equality ; but men do not like predominant partners. 
That has been the real difficulty in the Irish Act of 
Union; union meant legislation by Britain for Ire- 
land, and not a joint production. It was the rock on 
which earlier Anglo-Scottish projects of union split. 

“ What would you say,” asked a Scot of an English 
statesman in discussing the proposal to marry Edward 
VI to Mary, Queen of Scots, “ if your lad were a lass, 
and our lass were a lad ? ” Husband and wife were, 
according to lioman and also to old English lafr, one 
person, and that person Aas the husband. England 
and Scotland would become one kingdom, and that 
kingdom would be English. States will sacrifice some 
of their individuality to a higher and common unity ; 
they will not welcome absorption by a predominant 
partner. 

Apart from the enormous complexities involved 
with regard to India, Egypt, the West Indies, and 
the many Dependencies of the Crown, which enthu- 
siasts would ignore by confining the scope of Imperial 
Union to the self-governing Dominions, the inherent 
difficulty consists in the fact that the total white 
population of all the other Dominions put together is 
less than a third of that of the United Kingdom, and 
that in any Imperial Council or Parliament, based on 
popular representation, the oversea members would be 
outvoted by three to one. This inconvenience meets 
with a somewhat drastic remedy in a suggestion I . 
have seen from an overseas source : it is there pro- 
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posed that “out of an Imperial Council of twenty-five 
members, two should come from Newfoundland, three 
from New Zealand, three from South Africa, four 
from Australia, five from Canada, and eight from 
Great Britain. Ireland, with sixteen times the popula- 
tion of Newfoundland and four times that of New 
Zealand, is ignored ; each fortunate Newfoundlander 
is equated with forty-five inhabitants of Great Britain, 
and on an average each oversea Briton is to have the 
voting strength of five mere Englishmen or ‘Scots. 
We need not be wedded to the principle of “ one 
vote, one value ” to feel some compunction about 
transferring the control of the British Navy and Army 
and ttie issues of peace and war to a council jgjoHtich 
the representatives of the British Isles wcpSi^^^Kit- 
voted by more than two to one. / '’”'+'*•*1?^* .JS. 

The control of the issues of peace and war is the 
kernel of the problem, and it carries us to the heart 
of its complexities. The Council or the Parliament 
that wages a war must control the supply of men, 
and our existing Government has found it necessary 
to apply conscription to Great Britain. New Zealand 
has followed suit, and Australia is next week to have 
a referendum on Mr. Hughes’s Bill ; but his proposal 
falls far short of the British measure. It does not in- 
clude married men, nor only sons, nor bachelors under 
twenty-one, nor those who : are supporting dependents ; 
and so far, there has been no suggestion of conscrip- 
tion in South Africa, Canada, or Newfoundland- 
Such anomalies are tolerable in our anomalous Em- 
pire ; they would be impossible under a single Imperial 
Parliament. Dominion representatives could hardly 
impose compulsion on us while exempting their own 
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constituents; and, on the other hand, no one <%ild 
contemplate with equanimity the prospect of an Im- 
perial Legislature or an Imperial Executive attempt- 
ing to enforce conscription on a Dominion whose 
representatives had voted against it, or trying to levy 
taxation which they had not granted. It is of the 
essence of our Empire as it exists, and of the national 
status claimed by the British realms, that they should 
be free to give or to refuse. They have given lavishly 
of the’ir best ; they could not have given if they had 
no choice. A free community can impose conscrip- 
tion on itself ; it ceases to be a free community or to 
enjoy a national status when conscription or taxation 
can be imposed by others. 

No doubt the case wbuld be altered if we were 
convinced that the Dominions desired to merge their 
individuality in a single Empire-community, and we 
need not assume the impossibility of such a communal 
growth. But it is not a thing we can make, and it is 
weH to fix our attention on the actual needs of the 
Empire and the demands of the Dominions. The; 
specific demand brought out by the war is clear and 
simple enough, and it has been convincingly put by 
the spokesmen of various British realms. They find 
themselves and those they represent committed to a 
war in the making of which they had no voice ; and 
they suggest with reason and justice that the perpetua- 
tion of such a condition of things might involve a slur 
upon their citizenship of the Empire and a strain upon 
their loyalty. But there is no desire, I take it, on the 
part of the Dominions to submit their domestic politics, 
their right of taxing themselves, of fixing their own 
economic and social, educational and ecclesiastical 
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polity to the arbitrament of a centralized Parliament 
in which they would all be outvoted. The question 
is purely one of foreign policy ; towards the outside 
world the Empire wishes to stand as a unit ; within 
its bounds its Dominions desire to manage their own 
affairs. That point can be met without recourse to a 
constitutional revolution or summoning a Convention 
of the Empire to abolish all its Parliaments and con; 
struct a new one out of the debris. But it cannot be 
discussed without reference to another issue ‘which 
agitates some of our minds — the question of the 
democratic control of foreign policy. If by Imperial 
control of foreign policy and of the issues of war and 
peace we mean that diplomatic agreements are not to 
be made nor military measures to be concerted with 
foreign Powers until those measures have been sub 1 - 
mitted to half a dozen Parliaments, and possibly to 
general elections or the referendum, that Imperial 
control would seem a distant and impracticable pro- 
ject. Our foreign policy was hampered enough in 
August, 1914, by the necessity of consulting the 
House of Commons, and one could hardly regard 
with enthusiasm the prospect of submitting to half 
a dozen British electorates our relations with Greece 
or its decomponent parts, the future of Poland, of the 
Balkan Peninsula, or of the Turkish Empire, or the 
precise attitude we should adopt towards the varying 
views of our Allies upon those delicate problems. ' 
We have, indeed, to be content with such indirect 
control of foreign policy as arises from the fact that 
it is determined by men who are responsible to the 
Parliament we elect ; and there is no reason why the 
men who determine our foreign policy should not 
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include representatives responsible to the Dominions. 

It required no constitutional revolution, and not etfen 
an Act of Parliament, to gather Imperial Conferences 
or invite Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes to at- 
tend at Cabinet meetings ; and no Imperial Conven- 
tion is needed to expand those spasmodic occasions 
into the custom of an Imperial Constitution. Nor 
would it need an auto-da-fe of British Parliaments for 
the Crown to summon any number of oversea states- 
men by special writ to the House of Lords, and thus 
convert that ancient assembly once more into the 
King’s Great and Imperial Council in Parliament. 
Without any Act of Parliament that House has been 
changed, for judicial purposes, from an unwieldy body 
of peers into an expert body of judges. The Crown 
can summon by special writ whomsoever it chooses ; 
it has even of late reasserted its right of neglecting to 
summon those whose presence was not desired ; and 
with a little courage and discretion the Upper House 
migfht be made a proper Chamber for the discussion 
and control of Imperial foreign policy. The advantage 
would be that these steps could be taken experimen- 
tally and by degrees. There need be no constitutional 
burning of boats or leaps in the dark ; an unsuccessful 
experiment need not be repeated ; a successful ex- 
pedient might be developed. It was by feeling their 
way that our forefathers led Great Britain along the 
path of constitutional progress and saved their country 
from the precipice of revolution. 

So, too, we might thus recover something of that 
elasticity in our Constitution which the process of 
formulation has tended to impair.' Originally Parlia- 
ment meant no more than a “parley”; and Parlia- 
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mentary government implied no more than government 
by discussion and consent. In course of time the 
conditions of the parleys and the persons to take part 
were more and more closely defined by custom, law, 
and statute, until Parliament has become a more or 
less rigid body, reacting with ponderous lack of pre- 
cision to the ever-changing conditions of political and 
social life. Of late years the stereotyping of procedure 
in the House of Commons has driven really effective 
discussion, which influences votes and determines the 
fate of measures and men, into the lobbies and smok- 
ing-room ; and Bills have been remodelled in Com- 
mittee not on account of what was said in the House, 
but as the result of parleys beyond its doors. Parlia- 
ment has had to accommodate itself to these exten- 
sions of debate beyond its walls for domestic concerns, 
and it might well widen its parleys so as to compre- 
hend Imperial deliberations. But the remedy for 
increasing rigidity is not the homoeopathic dose of a 
written constitution ; the spirit of liberty which" in- 
forms the British Empire cannot be confined to the 
letter of a law, and the bond of blood and sympathy 
which unites its various realms will not be strengthened 
by conversion into parchment. 

For half a century or more there has been a healthy 
reaction against the doctrine of laissez faire, and we 
are not in much danger to-day of falling into the 
heresy that the less a Government or a community 
does by corporate action, the better. We should 
rather beware of carrying that reaction to the other 
extreme of believing that our competence to create 
and remodel has left no scope for growth and for the 
play of forces which we cannot control, devise, or fore- 
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see. Men have lived and suffered and died in this 

war to little purpose if we have not learnt fronr'our 
foes to shun the idolatry of the State and the dogma, 
on which that worship is based, that the earth and its 
fullness are man’s to make therewithal whatsoever he 
wills. Man has not made himself after a likeness he 
conceived ; no Government planned the British Em- 
pire, and no Convention of peoples drafted its Con- 
stitution. It does not follow that things must needs 
go wrbng unless we set them right ; and we have not 
yet established a league for maintaining the law of 
gravitation or a society for promoting regularity in 
the rotation of the earth. Nor need we impale our- 
selves on the dilemma that, unless we make an Im- 
perial Constitution, our Efhpire will dissolve. It was 
not reft in twain in the eighteenth century because 
we let things grow, but because George III and his 
Ministers, under the impetus of a great and suc- 
cessful war, which had exhibited and increased the 
strength of the Empire, did not leave it to grow, but 
dreamed of reducing to logical form its heterogeneous 
substance. It is good to have our occasional visions 
from Pisgah, but even the mountain-tops of Scripture 
were not without their temptations ; and if from one 
there was caught a glimpse of the Promised Land, 
from another there was unrolled a more seductive and 
delusive prospect. 

To leave our Imperial future to growth and to 
pregnant experience is not to leave it to chance. There 
is no blinder historian than he who maintains that we 
blundered into Empire and became what we are 
through fortuitous circumstance. We need not pre- 
sume that what we do not know is not knowledge ; 
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that effect has not followed from cause because we 
cannot trace the connexion ; that what we have not 
planned is pure accident. It is one of the wisest of 
our constitutional maxims that no Parliament can 
bind its successors ; and the liberty we inherit is free- 
dom *from the mortmain of the past. I do not know 
by what title we claim to impose on posterity con- 
stitutional bonds which our forefathers have not im- 
posed upon us, nor why we should think that a system, 
rmade to our measure, will compass the girth of the 
Empire to be. W e see few signs of stagnation, and 
there never has been a political growth less suited by 
nature and circumstance for the deadly finality; ciE a 
code than the British Empire with its infinite grades 
of development and variety ‘of conditions. We might 
learn, moreover, from the Habsburg dominions to-day, 
if we have not learnt it from history, that we cannot 
fuse States into one by statute, convention, or conquest. 
Political unity, like personal happiness, comes not to 
those who seek it, though it may be met on the high- 
way of duty or endeavour. Associations are not made 
for the mere sake of association ; they grow out of a 
common desire to promote a common purpose. Union 
for the sake of union, Empire for the sake of Empire, 
the State for the sake of the State, art for the sake of 
art, life for the sake of life — all are conceptions bred of 
the same confusion of means with the end, of the path 
with the purpose. Essential unity has come in bounti- 
ful measure to British realms in this war, not because 
they sought that unity for itself, but because they 
found it in the pursuit of a common ideal, in the 
defence of a common principle ; formal unity may 
come in the course of time, but not because we strive 
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inward grace achieved through acommunihfc of«rr-' 
vice and self-sacrifice for the commonwealth of irttihns 
anH the common weal of man . 1 : ’ ? 

Replies to this lecture by Prof. Ramsay Muir and Mr. D. O. 
Malcolm were printed in “ History M for January, 1917, and i re- 
. joinder to them by the author in April, 1917. 
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XII. 


THE TEMPTATION OF PEACE . 1 


The trials of war inevitably beget a desire for peace, 

' and peace is so fair a thing in herself, and so seductive;; 
in her moral garb, that it seems almost blasphemy to 
suggest that peace hath her temptations no less insidi- 
ous than war. A tale of sacrifice ever growing in . 
length, a hope of victory deferred again and again, the | 
delusion that the objects for which we entered upon/ 
war are already within our grasp, and the contention^ 
that the further prosecution of hostilities is merely for;;; 


revenge make an appeal to public sentiment which;' 
can hardly be ignored ; and Cabinet Ministers are 
being diverted from urgent tasks of administration/ 
to an oratorical campaign which should be a work of 


supererogation, at.least so far as they are concerned/? 
It is for them to strengthen the arm which wields tl^ 
sword ; and if the pen be mightier than the swordi;||f-' 
is pen that must parry pen. //fulfil 

The morality of peace is the strongest weapon qf 
the pacifist, and there is no assumption more commopl 
or more confident in that school of thought tha^H^.r 
the conscientious objector is the superman of^tiiph 

1 “The Times ” Literary Supplement, 7 December, 
many’s peace proposals were announced five days later/ on 12 
December, and President Wilson’s peace note was published on/ 

' 20 lumber. - - : 
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/ reason and a paragon of virtue ; if all in^p rea#n<p 
as they do there would teno war, |n<f,»the jlr^alence 
(Of war ils due to animal Instinct and low rationality. >: 
v That, no doubt, is true as an abstract proposition, and 
. it is not a mere coincidence that the intellectual pro-: 

- tagonist of pacifism in England is an expert in the : 
» field of mathematical abstraction. The more human 


and practical problems of peace and war arise from 
the absence of that universal reason and from the : 

/ ^.a^tive presence of potentates, philosophers, and people 
who believe in the gospel of war and deny, by precept 
and practice, the premises of the pacifist. Shrewd 
men, even lawyers when divested of wig and gown, 
have maintained that itjs wise to suffer almost any 
wrong rather than go to law for right. But the most 
ethical pacifist is constrained to plead when an action 
is brought against him ; even he cannot let his char- . 
adter and his belongings go by default before a litigious 
'attack; and it appears to be illogical and no more 
moral to refuse to defend a suit in the arbitrament of 
war. The doctrine of the absolute sanctity of human life 
might perhaps be pressed into the service of a distinc- 
tion between litigation and war, and the commandment 
’ to do no murder has been interpreted as an injunction 
^npt to save others if our own lives are endangered in 
effort. But most advocates of peace at any price 
'shrink from these moral conclusions, and one of them 
-has admitted that we were right in resisting the?$ 
^ggfclish Armada. In point of fact that Armada waS y 
;fi1; only. dispatched because we had been attacking Philip’s ’ ; 
) ;#[smjoions and assisting his rebellious subjects in the 




Sppptherfands ; and the modern pacifist position appears 
the Belgians were justified in opposing 
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a hopeless resistance to Germany but vire were not 
justified in attempting to make that resistance suc- 
cessful. 

The admission of any justification for waris^how?? 
ever, a weak-kneed concession from the point of view? 
of the logical pacifist — that is to say, if he is really "tbeiT^ 
superman he pretends to be. Many artists, we are' , 
told, have remained wholly untouched by the passion’ , 
of the war because their creative instinct renders them 
immune from the impulses which make for war anui; 
death, “ and the few men in whom the scientific imj 
pulse is dominant have noticed the rival myths of 
warring groups, and have been led through under; 
standing to neutrality It is with the morals of? 
pacifism that we are concerned ; and it has often beejfcf 

' if"li? 


remarked that art is neither moral nor immoral 
non-moral. The self-concentration of the artist is ^ 
poor guide for the community of man ; and it was £0$ 
degenerate Cynics that opposition is said to have been 
provoked by their overweening display of superiority,? 
Neutrality may also be reached by easier paths than' 
by following scientific impulse. There is the brd$f(|$ 
highway of moral cowardice and intellectual indolence.; 
If we want to shirk a decision between rightj'amd? 
wrong and to avoid the sacrifice involved in assi 
the one and repressing the other, the readiest an<||| 
meanest expedient is to proclaim that it is a 
six of one and half a dozen of the other, and thi 
war is a conflict of rival myths. Neutrality is fc 
rnbst part a threadbare cloak for individual or 
selfishness ; and the assertion of the immorality / 

K war is often but a plea to be excused the 
,/ ligation of participating in the strife of good? 
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£ ■’-/ , Mor^ colburable is the appeal,, i$^|l$| ^bfiffes^in^ 
vplved in the prosecution of the suifc and r^ cpScaS^ 
be indifferent to that claim. Nevertheless, 4 i# i® not, >\ 
l$in appeal to morality. The moral and spiritual pro- 
.? Igne^S of mankind has only been bought by sacrifice, 4 
f ftnd he is more blessed who gives than he who receives. 
ipDo dilate on the sacrifice with the object of shotving/ 
lor suggesting that moral gain is not worth pain is the . | 
ii work of the Tempter and not a sig~i of moral superi-} i 
■;ppty. A nation’s capacity for sacrifice in moral causes 
is the test of its morality. The pacifist, to do him 
. justice, is less sceptical of the morality of our motives/ 
.than many fervent advocates of war ; but he thinks 
.they might have been attained by other methods, and 
;|as a variation on this theme he now urges that they 
have been brought within our reach by our success 
upon the Somme. It is here that political ineptitude 
comes to the aid of moral obtuseness. We could ; 
make, we are told, this winter “ a peace which would 
secure the objects for which the British people entered 


the war ; which would secure the complete evacuation 
<Of Belgium, France, and Serbia ; which would go a 
llpjntg way towards establishing the principle of nation- 
|a|ity i which would defeat all the plans of aggression /, 
ipd domination put forward by the Prussian militar- • 
S^Ejjts ; which would lay the foundations of a permanent 
^pa|t;nership for the settlement of international dtisV 
pas tes The least fanciful of these exercises of the * ; 
Imagination is perhaps the assumption that the Ger- f > 
would purchase peace by the evacuation of / 
P gP mium. France, and Serbia ; but could there be a£ 
greater illusion than that this evacuation would secure 
a^pbjects for which the British people entered the 
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war ? Before the war broke out the German Ambas- 
sador in London assured Viscount Grey that Austria 
woull take no Serbian territory, to which Viscount 
Grey very naturally replied that it was easy to reduce 
a State to vassalage without absorbing its territory ; 
and the moderate Germans, who profess to be willing 1 , 
for the sake of peace, to evacuate Belgium, stipulate; 
for “ material guarantees ” that Belgium shall not be 
used as a means for invading Germany. Inasmuch 
as Germany used the guaranteed neutrality of -Bel- 
gium as a means of invading France, it is not difficult 
: to foresee the interpretation she would put upon the 
material guarantees for her own protection in Belgium. 

But the objects for which the British people 
entered the war have been defined, once and for all, 
by Mr. Asquith. He said we should never sheath the 
sword — not until Belgium was evacuated but— “ until 
Belgium recovers in full measure all and more than 
all that she has sacrificed ”. Literally, that pledge is 
not capable of fulfilment. Belgium can never recover ' 
the precious lives of which the German invader de- ■ 
spoiled her, and Louvain and Ypres can never be what ;; 
they were before the war. But there is still left a 
world of difference between evacuation and the atone- 
ment the Kaiser will have to make with a heart that : 
will bleed for other things than Louvain. How would 
'mere evacuation repay the hundreds of millions 
which Belgium has been robbed during German occu-fs 
pation, the military executions and atrocities, and tbe j| 
slavery inflicted on the people? Nor is justice sati^| 
fied by the restitution of stolen property or the 
citation of the victim of a murderous attack. 
a rudimentary advance in our primitive jurisprudent | 
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when the murderer was reqpired^to'^i^^^.^er^*’S 
the “wer”or price of the man tie tti^ 

“ wite ” or fine for his offence against the cdnSeidnee 
of the community. Our ethical pacifists haye not yet 
reached that primitive stage of moral development. 
They talk of peace and reconciliation without a J 
thought of atonement ; in the name of ethics they de- * 
nounce all justice as revenge, and in that of progress 
plead for the status quo ante bdluw w hich would leave 
Open the door for a repetition of the crime. The 
people that hailed with delight the sinking of the 
“ Lusitania,” and hate Belgium because of the wrong 
they have done her, must not have to endure the 
humiliation of restraint from future crime. 

The object of justice is not mere retribution, but 
prevention ; and the criminal is sentenced not that he 
may suffer, but that others may be saved. We entered 
this war not merely for German retribution, still less 
to secure the evacuation of Belgium, but for an 
ehsample to posterity, for the protection of future 
Naboths and a warning to the Ahabs yet to be. That 
warning and that protection would be rendered of 
none effect by compounding the felony and crying 
quits with the felon ; and we are not impressed by 
the pacifism of the schoolboy who makes an attack on 
ins fellow and then, finding himself in difficulties, be- 'j 
gins to cry pax. The greater the effort required to 
iy&dicate humanity, the more determined are we that 
Ajli'jsmll not need repetition ; and the more who fall in 
thefight, the stronger their claim that they shall not 
jjp^st died in vain. The only victory commensurate* 
with the cost of this war will be a victory over war 
its&lf ; and unless humanity masters war, war will 
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master humanity. But death was not conquered by 
“ the impulses which make for life,” and war will not 
be exorcised by the pacifist’s plea. The fight for right, 
would be an easy matter if the righteous had the 
choice of weapons ; but in war the aggressor selects * 
both the time and the means of attack. The victim 


has, however, only himself to thank if, when he eafi^, 
he fails to disarm his enemy and agrees to a truce be- f 2 
cause his opponent has had enough. The aggressor 5 
has always had enough when he is reduced to the de-; 
fensive ; it is then that he thinks of liberty and begins ; 
to talk of the claims of humanity. He will also en^ 
deavour to prove that he only struck first to parry a 
blow, but his motive will be a desire to retain his 
weapons for future action. * , 

The German Government has been^preparing thi$J 
line of defence ever since the failure of its original* 
offensive on the Marne, and the implications of its ' 
argument have escaped those who look for a Prussian 
repentance. If the Entente was the aggressor, anct.if! 
peace is procured by the mere evacuation of conquered 
territory, then these conquests will have been defensive ! 
in character, and Germany will have been saved fronts 
disaster by the strong right arm of Prussian militarism© 
The moral that will be impressed on the Gentia^ 


people will be to lengthen and strengthen that apip{| 
. i . If the war was a German defensive, a pmiill 
mat protects German territory from invasion 
^positive triumph for Prussia. Not by such mei|p§ 
will Europe be rid of the menace of blood and iroj3^| 


Nor is there better foundation for that 
“ derived from a careful study of German 
upon which are based the hopes of a pacifist 
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Government ; and those who are ^disposed t^rely 'u#onJ? 
such manifestations would do wdtt*to pori^r^ 
remarks made, by Dr. Walther Raihenau, wfo hasr 
just been appealing to American public opinion, to a 
? |Prehch interviewer in 1913 : — 

r ' “ Many of the elements in your social and njoraJ,* 
'life [he said] escape us. For instance, we are not, as * 
;*ydu are, in the habit of reckoning with public opinion, j 
tl^lfch us it does not count for anything. Opinion has * 
never' had any effect on policy. It resembles rather ; 
the chorus of antiquity which looks on and comments 
on an action unfolding around it. I should compare 
;t it to a crowd which follows, but is not admitted to 
|he game.” 

Expressions of Gentian opinion are therefore 
worthless as guarantees for the conduct of German 
Governments, and we have Herr von Bethmann Holl- 


Wog’s admission that treaties are not more binding. 
Prussia’s repentance for the evil she has done will be- 
gin* only when her power to do more has ceased ; and 
;Mr. Asquith’s definition of our objects in the war is 
really redundant, for the restitution to Belgium, the 
"sepuring of France from the menace of aggression, and 
;the placing of the rights of the smaller nationalities of 
Europe upon an unassailable foundation are all de- 
pendent upon the complete and final destruction of 
|pt#^30ailitary domination of Prussia. To represent the 
^mpuation of Belgium, France, and Serbia as equiva- 
lent to these objects is as pitiful a perversion of the- 

■ the pretence that the censorship and the De- , 
the Realm Acts are suppressing public opinion. ; 
has any control of the ballot-box, and yet it ," 
t prudence rather than pacifist principle that 
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has prevented the pacifists from fighting by-elections 
since the war began, and only the prolongation of 
Parliament enables the members of the party to pose 
as popular representatives. 

The pacifist is not, indeed, the most dangerous 
enemy to the peace which should end this war, and 
some ground for his and neutral apprehension of a ‘ ; 
crushing Entente triumph is provided by those who 
would compromise our cause by converting the fruits 
of the nation’s sacrifice to money-making ends. If 
we refuse to make peace with Miss Cavell’s murderers, 
with the slave-drivers of Belgium, and with the per- 
petrators and accomplices of thfc Armenian massacres, 
it is not to make peace for. tlw profit of British mono- 
polists. Even the Pharisee^ held it unlawful to pay ,; 
into the treasury the price- of blood, and the money- 
changers in our temple will not persuade us to defile • 
British tombstones in France with epitaphs couched 
in terms of high finance. Whatever the impulse qjf'j 
those who hallow that ground, they have not die$j|$|f 
line our pockets with pelf ; and the terms of the pratc|it 
we make will be the epitaph we shall write oh the J 
graves of the martyrs of war. Nor, when the fighting - 
is over, shall we think it possible to construct a per- ; 
manent peace out of the passions of war. The profit- 
eer who seeks for tribute in retribution and the pstfsi-; { 
fist who sees nothing in justice but revenge aiep||jlj 
rival tempters from the paths that make for peace ®h(| 
judgment. It is for us to beware that in that judg- 
ment we do not condemn ourselves and that by. that 
peace we do not sentence our children to 

* * . Ay- 1 , 



XIII. 


IS IT PEACE ? 1 

A year ago the fragile hopes of peace embarked with 
the pot very happy band of pilgrims who sailed across 
the Atlantic with Mr. Ford. The Christmas that is 
past found peace on the lips, if not in the hearts, of 
the great rulers of the world, and how to make peace 
will be the absorbing problem of mankind throughout 
the coming year. It cannbt be said that the opening 
moves were auspicious. Germany posed as the victor, 
and assumed as the basis of agreement the brilliant 
but unsubstantial military map with which she fed the 
confidence, but could not feed the stomachs, of her 
people. She wanted a conference which should ad- 
vertise the divergent motives of the Entente Powers 
while she enjoyed the fruits of conquered kingdoms. 

The coincidence, if it was a coincidence, of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Note with Germany’s proposal aroused 
suspicions of co-operation, and created some unfortun- 
ate and unfounded feeling. The coincidence in time 
between the Kaiser’s and the President’s action did 
nqt hepessarily imply a coincidence of method and of 
object ; but the conditions under which diplomacy 
works in our modem days of democracy naturally led 
to^ii assumption of identity or at least connexion. 

,J:V Written in January, 19X7, for the “Yale Review,’’ but not 
fnjljitgilied owing to the ensuing change in the American situation. 
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Publlaty gives the first *W>tcI in critici$m\br reply 
to .the newspapers, and journalists have to think so 
rapidly that* they are almost forced to jump ed hon- t 
elusions, while the conclusion to which one jumps is 
always that which comes first to mind. The contidf- ; 
tion that the President’s Note was connected with the 
Kaiser’s action was a conclusion that could be reached 
without reading, much less pondering, either ; and 
within a few hours millions were persuaded that Mr. 
Wilson was playing the German game . 1 Yet it is at 
least a reasonable interpretation that he wished to 
know how Germany proposed to give effect to her 
professions of concern for the liberty of little peoples 
such as Belgium and Serbia, and thus make possible 
American co-operation in that future league of nations 
and peace of the world which Germany is beginnings 
to appreciate. After all, Great Britain’s interveEfBps^; 
in the war was determined by the answers she rece*w§^ 
to a corresponding inquiry respecting Belgian neu- 


trality ; and a legitimate factor in determining Presi- 
dent Wilson’s future policy would be the reply he 
received about Germany’s “ guarantees ” for the future 
of Antwerp, for instance, or Belgrade, or W arsaw, 
and possibly of Armenia. 

To such an inquiry there can be no objectionim 
the part of the Allies. Nor is there any validity’ ||| 
another objection which has been raised and islH|» 
on a false analogy between the present struggl^ftttd 
the American Civil War. It is assumed that’ll 


1 1 ventured to protest against this interpretation in a 
published in “ The Times ” on 26 December., The A1JW 
the President was published on 11 January, after 
written, * . 1 

■ • .< 
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Allies are entitled to adopt towards Presideh^JViil^’s| 
intervention the attitude which Pipsitjient ILfiillrii* 
adopted towards Napoleon Ill’s offer of mediation, 
and indicated that he would adopt if similar steps were ? 
taken by Britain. There is, of course, an essential • 
difference : Lincoln could not accept mediation with-; ? 
Out admitting the independent status of the South, ' 
and thus giving away the whole constitutional priri- ; 
ciple on which $h e war was fought. There is no such 
fatal objection in the present case: no one disputes 
the independent status of the belligerents ; even Ger- 
many has not denied the sovereignty of Belgium, nor 1 
A ustr ia that of Serbia, and no Entente Power is con- 
cerned to deny that of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
hr Turkey. Nor are they*prepared to deny the right 
of neutrals to offer their services by way of mediation. 

. But, while there is no parallel in international law 
between the two sets of circumstances, there are other 
parallels which it would be unwise, in the interests of 
peafce and goodwill, to ignore. This war has been 
Wftged ifor two years and a half ; it may seem as far 
from an end as ever. But it is no farther from its 
conclusion than the American Civil War seemed to 


neutrals and to many Americans themselves, on the 
Gettysburg or after Chickamauga, when the# 
: j^pljrth was still eighteen months from the fall of Rich- 
and Lee’s surrender. What would history have 
pf Lincoln, if during that interval he had listened, 
i’l^f 'to neutral mediation, but to neutral opinion, and 
biade peace by negotiation ? W ould the cause of 
- J^anit y have been served by compromise then ? 
^^b'lnore expect the Central Empires to take our 
issues now than the Northern States could 
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expect the South to take theirs in 1863 ; and neutrals 
are just as much at liberty to-day to balance and dis- 
count the rival professions of virtue as they were fifty 
years ago. But we on our part are as much entitled 
as Lincoln was to believe that the cause of right is no 
less bound up in a fight to a finish than it was .in the 
Civil War, and to resist, not on the technical ground 
of international law, but on the broader grounds of the 
future of peace and the welfare of man, any attempt 
to bring this war to an inconclusive end by compromise 
or negotiation. 

The lawfulness of President Wilson’s action was 
not, of course, his motive for acting. Apart from an 
addiction to peace on principle and a praiseworthy 
ambition to restore prestige to the United States by. ‘ 
restoring peace to the world, he naturally desired a 
speedy end to a war which breeds bitterness between - 
sections of his own people, involves them, their trade, 
and their communications in manifold inconvenience 
and risk, and might conceivably drag him into* the' 
vortex of hostilities. At times it almost seems as 
though the President regarded the American people 
as the chief sufferers from the war, or at least as being 
the most ardent and single-minded champions of peace; 

' and this is an attitude he appears to share with millions 
of supporters in the Middle West and West., ; It 
appeals with special force to those who desire peace 
because they are indifferent to the issues of the yr§r ■} 
and ignorance is, of course, the commonest cause of 
impartiality. It is not merely foolish but impQ$si^^ c 
to be a partisan in tilings in which one feels no 
; and to millions of people this war seems as vulgar and 
^undignified as a street brawl from which 
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citizens of the world will stand aloof origins^ 

were worth investigation, it would probably hg found'! 
to be a case of six of one and half a dozen of the other, , 
and they think that the real cause of the war was ", 
the common imperfection of all the chief belligerents. > 
The Chinese are said to regard the European conflicts 
as damning proof of the defects of barbarian civilization, ‘ 
and I have read in an American quarterly journal an 
allocution by an American Roman Catholic prelate in 
which' he pointedly asks what else could be expected ' 
from an infidel Europe addicted to its Voltaires, Hux- r ' 
leys, Tyndalls, Spencers, and the like. Possibly that 
is a moral not intended for consumption on one side 
the Atlantic alone ; but it is clear that the war pro- 
vides neutrals with a cautse, or at least an occasion, 
for self-satisfaction and a sense of moral superiority, 
which by irritating the inferior but still sensitive 
belligerent obstructs the path of mediation. 

Xu particular, the neutral who attributes his neu- 
trality to moral elevation should be prepared with an 
answer to the question why this war differs from a 
street brawl. Respectable citizens are justified in their 
reluctance to intervene in personal quarrels because 
there are police forces for the disorderly, courts of 
justice for the righting of private wrongs, and legisla- 
tures for the remedy of public grievances. There are 
no such peaceful means for protecting little nation# 

1 penalizing the breach of international morality; 


in 


L;when Belgium was invaded, the only alternative 
^Jetting her suffer wrong was intervention by way of 

_ ' 1 J> .1 i ' n • -i • nr* . . * 


j i : J v The moral foundations of indifference to a street 
do not exist for international neutrality ; the 
ience of the private citizen is- satisfied by the 

I . V. ■ . 
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vicarious virtue of the poUerinan M & S#-couri| 

She conscience of the neutral natton H -ntort 

t _ '"be satisfifei W the vicarious efforts of o«ets,Jw 
Ltoity is at least no proof of moral supenonfe 

S an intervention," whichproceeds on the MM 

that if the parties had only been reasonable aud re 
spectable persons, they need never have Men out 
all, and that the war is merely a public 
stooped by the indifferent pressure of pacifists, not 

calculated to bring peace to V™ en \° V ^^ Z 
tions. We did not begin, and we do not endure, the 
war because we were not enamoured of peace, or be , 
cause war costs us little. Whatever neutrals may 
suffer we suffer a thousandfold more in treasure and 
blood, in heart and pocket,’ in material loss and metttak • 
anguish ; and if we are willing to pay that P nce 
not because we stand convicted of barbansm^lf^ ' 
fidelity but because we know that moral gaM 
bought by pain, and that to secure a lasting peace for 
omfelves'and for others we have to ho!d che^ 0| ; 
material comfort and our transitory lives. Nor on the 

^und of distress have neu^als to-d^ ^caus^ ; 
complain - compared with the neutrals of 186 ^ >5g 

hundreds of thousands of cotton operatwes m L^nca- 

shire bore hardship and faced the chance of starvaripn 
with resignation and almost with gladness when ^ 

' prealized Sit their privations were part of the^ 
•C^Svhich the world was paying to redeem it 

" hard for men to realise th|g: 

. importance of other men's struggles ; and 
* nudees the most of his privilege »f 

• - •’ “*■ ;oc,,a Man y a hlghr,[ £l§r 




to the Question at issue. 
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thoughtful Englishman held in the Ciyir ':^V ar |tha|; 
there was much to be said for the South ; and many 
an American is to-day convinced that there is much 
to be said for Germany. We shall admit it ourselves 
in time, just as some Republicans admit to-day that 
there was force in Southern arguments. No sane 
student of politics thinks that Democrats or Repub- 
licans have a monopoly of political principle or ad- 
ministrative wisdom ; but Americans have to choose 
between a Republican or Democratic President, and . 
war is a far more brutal form of antithesis. When 
once the sword has been drawn, the day of persuasion 
is passed. Lincoln could no longer argue the cause of 
Union and Abolition on the platform, and we can no 
longer plead merely with \*oice and pen the causes for 
which we fight. It was with him and it is with us a 
question of victory or defeat ; and nothing else matters 
in comparison. 

That again is a hard saying for neutrals at all times ; 
a bargain seems so much more normal and natural. 
Indeed, when wars are for spheres of influence or con- 
trol of trade, a bargain is the obvious and the proper 
conclusion, and it must be admitted that many people 
in Entente countries have done their best to qompro- 
mise their cause by representing the war as a mere 
competition for national wealth and dominion. But 
it is not that which gives the war its critical and de- 
cisive character and puts peace by compromise out of 
the question. There is no more room for compromise 
between the clashing ideals of this war than there was 
between freedom and slavery, secession and union. 
The peace of Europe must be based in the future 
either on right or on might ; and the victor must be 

f i a 
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either he who believes or he who does not believe in 
the right of the strong to annex and control the weak. 
But a people inured to the habits and methods of peace 
finds it hard to debit others with a militarist mentality. 
The root of American pacifism is the impossibility of 
an American Government deliberately planning war. 
against others. The American people cannot conceive 
of themselves in a militarist frame of mind, and they 
-'find it well-nigh incredible in others. That was also 
the cause of British pre-war pacifism, and our diminu- 
tive army proved our rooted disbelief in German 
aggression. We had, indeed, some of us read our 
Treitschke and our Bemhardi ; but the latter we re- 
garded as the mad mullah of militarism and the former 
as the exponent of a creed dutworn in its achievements 
of a bye-gone age. The German belief in Entente 
aggression was due to a similar metempsychosis. J ust 
as the pacifist thinks he is immune from attack be- 
cause he credits others with his own pacifist psychology, 
so the militarist is always convinced of the aggressive 
designs Of other people. Before the war every step 
towards friendship among other nations appeared in 
German eyes as a hostile encircling of the Fatherland ; 
and to counter it Germany had to build a vast fleet, 
double her army, proclaim herself protector of three 
hundred millions of Mohammedans living in other 
States, appear in shining armour at Petrograd, and 
build strategic railways to the Belgian frontier. There 
is no peace for the militarist : in war he suffers from 
his adversaries’ blows and in peace from nightmares 
due to the fare on which he feeds his mind. ' 
There can therefore be no conclusive peace Which 
does not exorcise the militarist mentality and rest 
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upon better foundations than force. Germany talks 
much about future security and guarantees;? but the 
only security of which she thinks is her own, add the 
only guarantees are military and economic domina- 
tion. For the sake of security, she must, she says, 
control the “natural fortifications” of — France, and 
exclude all others from — Belgium ! Her only security 
consists, in fact, in the insecurity of others. The 
future peace of Europe is to be one in which Germany 
will be, through her military preponderance, immune 
from the risks of war, and will thus in peace dictate 
her will to other peoples who can easily be crushed if 
they resist ; it is to be a pax Germanica like the pax 
Romana of the Empire of the Cassars. The security 
we want is one for the community with no German 
or other immunities, and that security can never de- 
pend on military force. How can Belgium, or Hol- 
land, or Denmark secure themselves by force of 
arms ? Their peace must rest on scraps of paper, and 
it must be as sacrosanct as that of the mightiest of 
their neighbours. When Germany seeks’peace not 
for herself alone, but an equal peace for all and a 
security that shall be the common property of man, 
we shall be ready to arrange it. But the Hohenzol- 
lems cannot seek it ; they are bound in the chains of 
their past. By war their Empire was made ; on war, 
its industry, and its psychology, they have fed their 
people : and by war they will fall. 

Incidentally, permanent peace will solve the only 
problem of freedom with which the Germans con- 
cern themselves, the freedom of the seas. For their 
alleged grievance in that connexion, on which Herr ; 

Demburg dwelt in a famous speech two years ago, 

■ . 18 * 
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only arises in time of war ; and between the wars of 
Napoleon the Great and William II, the seas re- 
mained free to all. If Germany wants to put an end 
to the advantage which Britain enjoys from her naval 
supremacy, she has only to co-operate in the efforts 
to abolish war. But war is that “ political science 
par excellence ” in which Germany has excelled ; and 
her notion of peace is a peace which /Will give her all 
the advantage injurs to come. Till she is converted 
from jMSf pHH^ophy of war there can be no hope of 
peacfPTand she will not be converted until she has 
los^faith in her ancient idolatry. ' 

In that process there js no 'half-way house for 
hucksters or salvation in a return to the status quo. 
For it was the conditions "before the war that pro- 
duced the war, and we are determined to avoid them 
in t* future. There is no halting in that resolve, 
and our British pacifists, who would persuade neutrals 
that, but for the Defence of the Realm Acts, public 
opinion would take a different colour, are easily de?f|/ 
ceived. . . The fact is that, while territorial claims 
cash indemnities are matters for compromise, we d$Ju>t 
see how we can haggle over the moral issues of tl^ yar ; 
and we are somewhat puzzled to know how President 
Wilson would extract from a bargain for peace satis- 
faction for those principles of international conduct on 
which he has laid such stress. He cannot desire the 
continuance of Armenian massacres, and perhaps he 
assumes that Germany would agree to Turkey’s loss 
of her misgoverned provinces. But Syria has suffered 
only less than Armenia, and nothing short of defeat 
will induce the Kaiser to abandon Turkish control of 
the land through which runs the Berlin-Baghdad route. 
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Peace, with the German armies unbeaten, means the 
permanent oppression of Serbia and of the subject 
peoples of the Hapsburg Empire ; it means the frustra- 
tion for ever of the hopes of the Danes in Schleswig, 
the Poles in Posen, and the majority in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Further, it means condoning the “ Lusitania ” 
and “ Sussex ” crimes and a host :>f high-seas murders, 
the infraction of Belgian neutrality, and the scrapping 
of international law. 

There can be no guarantee against the repetition 
of such deeds in the future unless there is punishment 
for their perpetrators in the past ; and there can be 
no punishment without a German defeat, for the 
criminals control the German Government and pre- 
vent the administration o*f justice. How can we ex- 
pect a Government, with which we treat on equal 
terms, to condemn itself or punish the agents it 
directs and decorates ? Even restitution and repara- 
tion do not exhaust the demands of peace ; there 
most be renunciation as well, renunciation of the 
whole gospel of war, which may have paid Germany 
but has cost Europe its peace, millions of men their 
lives and limbs, their hopes and homes, and has bid 
fair to cost mankind its faith. 



XIV. 

THE PEACE OF THE PRESIDENT . 1 

It is generally worth while to discuss an ideal, how- 
ever unattainable it may appear ; for a world without 
ideals is a world without a future, and it is by the 
selection of our ideal that we determine the direction 
of our progress. If our aim is in the right direction 
we can put up with the length of the journey, and we 
do not complain of a guide-post because it points to a 
distant goal. An end that is easily reached is of little 
value as an ideal ; and the homely analogue of the ; 
bunch of carrots at the end of a stick derive^ 
from the fact that the carrots advanced as fast as the 
donkey. Even if it be true that President Wilsdn’s 
recent speech to the Senate held out an unattainable 
object to mankind, it need not be devoid of stimulus 
and guidance ; and a Europe that is riven in twain 
by war will do wisely to ponder as best it can in the 
storm and stress of the conflict, the peace that appeals 
to the responsible ruler of far the most powerful 
neutral State. 

It is the atmosphere of quiet calm deliberation 
that is so difficult to create and maintain. Presi- 
dent Wilson is thinking and speaking in terms of 
the future: we feel so acutely the ills we bear th&t 

1 “The Times ” Literary Supplement, 1 February, 1 91 7 ; the re- 
ference is to the President’s speech in the Senate on 22 January*"" 
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we can think only in terms of tfie present ;*rijd it 
needs an effort to reach the plane of the President’s 
thought and to grasp his reason. He is not compassed 
about with the hosts of Midian or cumbered with 
the needs of defence and the means of victory. He 
serenely assumes the event and is only concerned 
with* its effects. We must grasp that point clearly 
first of all; or we shall entirely fail .o understand the 
President’s propositions. “ The present war,” he says, 
“ must first be ended,” and further he declares that 
the United States will “ have no voice in determining ” 
the treaties and agreements which will bring it to an 
end. He has, and he will have, nothing to do with 
the war ; neutral the States haVe been from the first, 
and neutral they will remain to the last ; and quite 
logically and fairly the President disclaims any am- 
bition to act as umpire between the belligerent Powers. 
He will not play the part of President Roosevelt at 
the Portsmouth negotiations between Russia and 
Japan. For that we are grateful, believing as we do 
in our victory ; 1 we shall only regret it if we Are beaten. 
But that is our affair ; the President’s policy is more 
original and more ambitious than that of Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

While he will have nothing to do with bringing 
peace to pass, Mr. Wilson hopes to assist in making 
it permanent. He is a political architect of the future, 
and it is with the permanence of peace after the war 
that he is concerned. There must, he says, be “a 
definite concert of the Powers which will make it 

1 The Russian Revolution of course destroyed for the time the 
basis of the confidence that became general after the fall of Bapaume 
and Baghdad. 
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virtually impossible that any such catastrophe should 
ever overwhelm us again”. But a mere European 
concert will be unequal to maintaining the peace of 
the world ; it would not, we may interject, preclude a 
war between the United States and Japan. Hence 
the interest of America in the future peace of man- 
kind. The United States must join the League of 
Nations. But it can only come in on terms consistent 
with its liberal principles. James Monroe could not 
join the Holy Alliance projected by Alexander I and 
perverted by Metternich ; indeed, he set up against 
it that famous doctrine of his own, which Canning 
and his successors and the British Navy turned into 
practical politics and President Wilson now seeks 
to apply to Europe. W*e need not grudge this 
victory of the doctrinal offspring we fathered over 
the legitimism we abandoned. Nor need we feel 
hurt if the President leaves it to the belligerents to 
garner the harvest which he will only help to guard 
if he considers it worth protecting. Neutrality is im- 
posed upon him by the public opinion to which he is 
responsible, and our business is to see what can be 
made out of his contingent co-operation in the future. 
He cannot assist in the harvesting ; he will not 
hinder, but he will not help us further than by saying 
that, unless we reap a satisfactory crop, it will not be 
worth America’s while to partake in preserving the 
fruits of our labour. 

Our difficulty lies in appearances, and the v Presi- 
dent seems to pose as our taskmaster. We are to win 
the war and he is to keep the peace that is won. But 
if the task is not of his doing, it is also not of his setting ; 
it is one we have set ourselves and shall be proud of 
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achieving without assistance. It is well that Europe 
should redeem herself ; but we need not doubt the 
President’s sympathy merely because he has expressed 
our ideals in the catchwords of our enemies. Catch- 
words, unfortunately, have a much larger and more 
rapid circulation than reasoned arguments ; and the 
President’s references to a “peace without victory” 
and “ freedom of the seas ”• — desigi ed, no doubt, to 
sugar the pill for German and some American readers 
— have rendered the substance of his policy unpalatable 
to superficial tastes in Entente countries. Hut if we 
probe a little deeper than the surface we shall find 
that the President’s peace is almost as far as our own 
from a German peace, and that his conditions imply 
the triumph of our principles. He contends that the 
statesmen of both belligerent groups “ have said in 
terms that could not be misinterpreted, that it was no 
part of the purpose they had in mind to crush their 
antagonists ”. But there are pitfalls in oratio obliqua, 
and* what statesmen on both sides aver is that the 
crushing of peoples is no part of the purpose they 
have in mind. Germans themselves have disavowed 
objects they avowed two years ago ; and “ peace with- 
out victory” means a peace without the victory of 
those who set out to crush Serbia and France. 

This becomes clear as we pursue the President’s 
definition of the peace he has in mind. It is to rest 
.on certain fundamental principles. The first is the 
absolute equality of nations, great and small — not, of 
course, an equality of territory or resources, but an 
equal right to peace, security, and independence in 
the development of their own moral and material 
activities. The second, “a deeper thing involved 
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than-^ven equality of right among organized nations,” 
is the recognition of “ the principle that Governments 
derive all their just powers from the consent of the 
governed These indeed are the principles for which 
we fight and President Wilson argues ; but before we 
attempt to elucidate and apply them we stumble 
across another catchword, the “ freedom of the seas 
The trouble again is ambiguity. The President opens 
his paragraph with what looks like a plea for Russian 
freedom of access to the sea through the Bosphoriis and 
Dardanelles ; and the Germans, not owning both 
shores of these narrows like the Turks, admit that 
there is something in the argument, desiring only its 
extension to the Suez, but not to the Kiel, Canal, and 
discreetly refraining from reference to Panama. But 
Mr. Wilson goes on to claim that “ the paths o||plie 
sea must alike in law and in fact be free' 
practically all circumstances for the use of mankma ’. , 
Now, this is a crucial ambiguity. Does the President' 
mean freedom in times of peace or freedom in times 
of war ?. v If in times of peace, there is nothing to 
discuss: the seas, thanks mainly to the British Navy, 
are always free in times of peace alike in law and in 
fact, and the Germans do not dispute it. But what 
they, and some of the President's supporters, mean is 
freedom in times of war ; and by the freedom of the 
seas they mean the restriction of a belligerent’s naval 
power. 

This, the President admits, “ opens the wider and 
perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of 
armies and of all programmes of military prepara- 
tion ”. Even that does not meet the point. This is 
not a question of limiting armaments, naval or military. 
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but of restricting belligerent rights ; % and it is neifh er' 
an equitable nor a practicable policy to impose on 
ships at sea restraints from which armies on land are 
free. If there is to be war at all, we cannot prevent 
a belligerent from blockading a port unless we can 
also prevent him from besieging a city. Such an in- 
terpretation of the “ freedom of the seas ” is, however, 
in fundamental contradiction to the whole spirit of 
the President’s speech. He is only concerned with 
war ill order to make it impossible ; and if he can 
make peace permanent he establishes automatically 
the permanent freedom of the seas. But war will 
not be prevented by limiting its risks, and the peace 
of Europe will not be made secure by guaranteeing 
Germany against the penalties of breaking it. It is 
not by naval power that the peace of Europe or of 
America has been broken these last hundred years 
and if hope of permanent peace is now dawning in 
the West, it comes from the New World which a 
naval Power called into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old. ' 

From this aberration in the interests of war and 
war-profiteering neutrality we return to the President’s 
bases of permanent peace. His doctrine of equality 
among nations is the proper and effective antidote to 
that philosophy of the superman upon which Nietzsche, 
Treitschke, Bernhardi, and their disciples have fed the 
. mind and built the State of Germany. The equality 
cannot be a physical equality any more than we can 
secure equality of physical strength, intellectual ca- 
pacity or material resources among individual men 
and women. Their security, the absence of fear 
with, which the poor and weak pursue their common 
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rounds and trivial tasks, depends upon a legal equality 
guaranteed by the supremacy of the State and the 
conscience of the community. So the peace of the 
little nations must be secured by international power 
and the conscience of mankind ; the sanction which 
guards the freedom and equality of individual men 
must be expanded into one to guard the freedom and 
equality of individual nations, and the Serbias and the 
Belgiums of the future must be secured against the 
threats of over-mighty neighbours. 

The principle is plain enough, but the expansion 
of its application from individuals to nations is beset 
with practical difficulties. We know what an indi- 
vidual is, but what is a nation ? The President selects 
as typical the simplest case at issue, and pronounces 
emphatically in favour of “ a united, independent, and 
autonomous Poland ”. Presumably “ united ” implies 
the union of Poles in Germany and Austria with 
those in Russia ; but the Kaiser might ask, why is- a 
Pole in Posen any more part of a united Polish natiori 
than a Pble in New York State ? The truth is that, 
in spite of hyphenated Americans, the President can 
regard the problem of nationality from a more de- 
tached point of view than European statesmen. The 
millions of hyphenated Americans have detached 
themselves from Irish, German, or Polish soil and from 
much of the subtle influence of its history ; they are 
half American, and they have suffered or gained as. 
much by their dispersion as the Jews. It is one of 
the services which Tammany renders to the United 
States that it grips the Irish immigrant and converts 
him into a pawn of the Democratic Party instead of 
leaving him to form an Irish party of .his own. But 
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supposing the millions of Germans 6r Poles of Tfish 
in the United States had concentrated on the Pacific 
coast, in the Middle West, or in the South, and had 
formed predominantly German, Polish, or Irish States, 
the President might have been more shy of the doctrine 
of nationality. Abraham Lincoln at least denied that 
the South was a separate nation, o" that there could 
be any nation but one within the United States. Is 
it Lincoln’s doctrine or his own that Mr. Wilson will 
apply to the Hapsburg Empix*e before he will recognize 
in the settlement that equality of nations without 
which he will withhold the sanction of the United 
States ? And if Poles are to be united, why not Jugo- 
slavs, Sehleswig-Danes, Rumanians, and Italians ? 

President Wilson seefhs, however, to imply a 
distinction between “ organized nations ” and mere 
“peoples”. Equality of national rights is to be the 
privilege of the nations, and government by consent 
that of the peoples. But the distinction is rather 
between international relations and domestic politics. 
We take it that the President would apply the 
principle of government by consent to organized 
nations as well as to subordinate nationalities, in 
which case his approval of the settlement appears 
to be contingent on a revolution in Germany and 
perhaps another in Russia ; for we can hardly imagine 
a Hohenzollern accepting “ the principle that Govern- 
•ments derive all their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ”. But if the Poles, who are not an 
organized nation, are to be formed into “ a united, 
independent, and autonomous Poland,” that Poland 
will become entitled to an equality of national rights, 
and the difficulty remains of distinguishing between 
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the peoples thus to be organized and thbse to be 
treated otherwise. Mr. Wilson lights upon one de- 
tail in the problem when he speaks of the cession of 
territory to provide “great peoples” with access to 
the sea. Territory is generally occupied by peoples, 
yet “ no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about 
from potentate to potentate as if they were property ”. 
The word “ potentate ” again sugars the pill for 
American taste, but what if the potentate is a “ great 
people ” and the little peoples dwell in Hawaii 'or the 
Philippines ? This is not intended as a gibe, but as a 
reminder of complexities in the problem of nationality 
which we have ever with us. Is Ireland a nation, and 
does it include Ulster? We know that the chief 
obstacle to Home Rule fs the fear lest its grant to 
Ireland as a whole should prejudice freedom in* Ulster. 
That is precisely one of the problems in the Hapsburg 
Empire. Half a century ago we hailed as a liberal 
triumph the autonomy of Hungary. Yet that au- 
tonomy set the Magyars free to inflict upon Jugo- 
slavs and Rumanians within their borders greater 
hardships than those they bore in a united Empire. 
If the Magyars are a nation within the Hapsburg 
Empire, are not also the Rumanians in Transylvania 
a nation inside Hungary ? 

The mere recognition of the principles of nation- 
ality and government by consent will not solve the 
problems of the settlement ; and the bare mention of 
Czechs and Slovaks, Armenians and Syrians, Italians 
in the Trentino and Trieste, French in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, suffices to indicate the difficulty of securing the 
President’s conditions by means of that “ peace with- 
out victory ” which he enjoins. Nor do we quite 



understand how Mr. Wilson would ei^ce mS; 
principle? upon those -who reject them ifi^iCut tha# 
humiliation, duress, and sacrifice which Ee deplores.) 
The only means of reconciling the achievement of 
his aims with an avoidance of these evils would be a 


voluntary renunciation on the part of the Central 
Empires and their Allies, and that voluntary renuncia- 
tion would involve a revolution of t) eii peoples against 
their Governments and the principles on which they 
govern. How that is to be effected by the Allies 
without a victory Mr. Wilson does not explain. 

He is not indeed concerned with the war ; like 
Euclid, he assumes the hypotheses upon which he 
proposes to work and without which his edifice falls 
to the ground. There is hnly a verbal contradiction 
between his “ peace without victory ” and Mr. Head- 
lam’s dictum that it is only victory which matters. 
To belligerents striving to lay those foundations it 
may seem that, when once we have secured this re- 
nunciation of the things for which the Central Empires 
have fought, the task for which the President has 
reserved the energies of the United States will be 
comparatively easy. Even so, it is doubtful whether 
his people will partake in these futurist labours, and 
we may have to rest content with the President as a 
preceptor of international conduct. That, as he says, 
must be based upon rights ; but he has travelled far 
.enough on the path of Machiavelli and Austin to 
reach the conclusion that right abstracted from might 
is an inadequate safeguard of peace. “ It will be 
absolutely necessary that a force be created as a 
guarantor of the permanency of the settlement.” 
There must not, however, be “ a balance of power. 
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but a co mmuni ty of power This is sound doctrine. 
Nothing is* more unstable than a balance, and the 
temptation to upset it and efforts to preserve it , in- 
volved Europe in the race for armaments. Personal 
security, moreover, is not maintained by a balance of 
power, but by that “ community of power ” which we 
call the State, with its agents, the police and the law 
courts. But this community of power depends upon 
a community of will and mind ; and law and order 
were in an evil case so long as there was anything like 
a balance of strength between the orderly and the 
disorderly, between the will-to-power and the will- 
to-peace. The national State was the outcome of a 
slowly dawning conviction in the mind of the com- 
munity that it loses by disorder. The United States 
of Europe may develop from a universal European 
war begetting a universal will-to-peace. 

There is not much doubt about the will-to-peace. 
Even the Germans are losing their appetite for iwtt, 
ceasing to read the war-philosophy on which they ‘fed, 
and developing a taste for President Wilson’s post- 
prandial eirenics. Similar symptoms manifested 
themselves towards the end of Louis XIV’s and 
Napoleon’s wars, and congresses busied themselves 
with projects of permanent peace in the early eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. But the loss of 
appetite which follows a hearty meal, while recurrent, 
does not last. It will be easier to make peace than • 
to make it permanent ; and President Wilson might 
have no sinecure as its trustee had he not protected 
himself by stipulating that peace shall be so made by 
others as to be permanent in its own virtue. The 
analogy between the State, which saves its nationals 
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from disorder, and a federation of the world, which is 
to save nations from war, is imperfect because the 
permanence of disorder sustains a permanent appetite 
for law, while the intermittence of war stimulates only 
a spasmodic passion for peace. Disorder, moreover, 
pervades the whole State when anarchy supervenes, 
but war is no more universal than it is perennial. 
Most countries in Europe had had enough of war by 
1815, but there was fighting in the Balkans and in 
Spain within a few years of the Peace of Vienna ; and 
the war-weariness of Europe will not guarantee peace 
in the Pacific, though doubtless it would be an excel- 
lent thing if it could be used for that purpose. Man, 
however, is growing up ; each generation of adults 
will not need, like each generation of children, to be 
chastised afresh for the same ignorances and offences. 
If the sins of the fathers are to be visited on the 
children, so will the children inherit the lessons their 
parents have taken to heart. If this and succeeding 
generations have the wisdom to learn of history, they 
will strengthen and lengthen the communal memory 
of man ; and the race will look before and after, and 
rejoice in the war that is not. 

But peace is no panacea. It may become intoler- 
able. Germans speak the truth when they say they 
did not want war. They wanted peace, but they 
were bent on a peace that was intolerable to the 
• greater part of Europe. It was their conception of 
peace that made this war inevitable ; and President 
Wilson is right in holding that the future avoidance 
of war depends upon the nature of peace. His “ com- 
munity of power ” is but a means to an end, and the 
success of a method depends on the purpose to which 
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it is put. The so-called Holy Alliance did not break 
down because it was a concert of Europe, but because 
it was used for repression. The President thinks 
that a new concert of Powers may succeed if it 
represents a community of peoples making for free- 
dom of life. But freedom means scope for develop- 
ment ; for a static world is impossible, and a stereo- 
typed settlement would only be fruitful in friction. 
All we can hope from permanent peace is the elimina- 
tion of war as a means of settling hufnan differences. 
That is not an idle dream. War has been eliminated 
as a method of concluding religious disputes, and great 
progress was made in the nineteenth century by 
diplomacy as the means of compromising rival ambi- 
tions in the colonial sphere. Are the economic 
disputes of mankind less tractable than their religious 
faiths or their love of political power ? It may be so, 
and that economic wars will succeed wars of national- 
ity just as wars of nationality succeeded those’ df 
religion. t But wars of religion were not national, &nd 
it is possible that those who assume that the economic 
wars of the future will be national are making a mis- 
calculation. If those wars are not national, President 
Wilson’s concert of nations may fall between the 
stools of a Holy Alliance of capital and a revolution- 
ary league of labour. His end is peace, but there is 
no peace without a community of power based on a 
community of mind and spirit which transcends the • 
estranging influences of creed, nationality, and class. 
These are all built on the differentia of mankind ; he 
who would establish a perfect peace must found it on 
the common needs and aspirations of humanity. 



XV. 

TWILIGHT IN THE EAST . 1 

Two months ago we were most of us acclaiming the 
dawn of a new era in Russia with almost as much 
enthusiasm as Charles James Fox showed over the 
fall of the Bastille. “ How much the greatest event 
is this that has ever happened,” he cried, “ and how 
much the best ! ” Seventeen years later Fox died at 
the head of a Coalition Ministry formed to combat 
the forces bom of the revolution he had welcomed ; 
and doubts have already dimmed our faith in Russian 
redemption. Is it, indeed, a dawn that we see in the 
twilight, or the gathering gloom of a wasted war ? 
The answer partly depends on our test of light. For 
most of us there is only one test to-day for all our 
human affairs, and that is the test of war. Whatso- 
ever tends to our victory is good, and everything else 
is bad. That concentration is inevitable, and without 
it we could not win the war against an enemy who 
has carried it further than we have. But it involves 
an enormous distortion of human values, and demands 
a uniformity of dogma which is both strained and 
transient. The Russian revolution has a value quite 
independent of the war, and probably more permanent 
than any other outcome of the conflict. To us the 

1 *' The Times " Literary Supplement, 24 May, 1917. 
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revolution is merely an incident in the war ; to the 
Russian people the war is only of interest as it affects 
the revolution. Fundamental agreement is possible 
only in the conviction that on the defeat of Germany 
depends the success of the revolution, and on the suc- 
cess of the revolution depends the defeat of Germany. 
Neither here nor in Russia is that conviction universal ; 
nor is either proposition absolutely true. Success is 
a relative term, and no German success that is now 
in sight would restore the Romanovs in Russia, though 
a Romanov restoration might re-establish the declin- 
ing fortunes of the Hohenzollerns. 

Russia, however, remains in the twilight for 
Western eyes from lack of vision as well as from lack 
of light. The Petrograd correspondent of a leading 
French journal, who had lived in Russia for ten jjpars, 
remarked the other day that no Westerner could ever 
understand Russia. We may do our best with the 
help of Russian interpreters, some of them highly 
skilled in . observation and literary expression, and 
well versed in Eastern and Western tongues. But 
it is not given to every Englishman or Frenchman to 
understand his own country, and the understanding 
of Russia by Russians themselves is beset with far 
greater difficulties. The gulfs between race and race, 
class and class, in all the Russias outmatch those in 
England and France as much as the spaces within 
their respective frontiers ; and for centuries Russian < 
autocracy, by its neglect of education and restraint 
upon all forms of popular self-expression, set itself to 
prevent, the Russians from understanding themselves. 

It was an instinctive and a natural policy ; for when a 
people really understands itself there is no longer need 
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nor room for autocracy. The fate of the Russian 
revolution depends upon whether the Russian people 
has found itself as the French did in 1789. Sudden 
conversions are not impossible, and they come easier 
to emotional peoples. The signs seem to point in 
that direction, and it will be wise to discount the im- 
pression which the past history of Russia has made 
upon the West. 

For that impression has been made by the Russian 
Government; and the apparently complete collapse 
of the old Russian Government is due to the fact that, 
more than in any other European country, Russian 
government was an article of foreign manufacture. 
The old gibe about scratching a Russian and finding 
a Tartar indicates the alien influence which created 
Russian autocracy. Peter the Great, it has been 
said, clothed the barbarian ruler in evening dress, gave 
a Western facade to an Oriental structure, and 
npened a window on to the Baltie uy building Petro- 
g^ad. In the century which followed, Russian govern- 
ment was German or French — mainly Gefman — and 
, all the authors of Poland’s partition were Germans by 
birth. When Lord Acton twenty years ago referred 
to “ that tremendous power, supported by millions of 
bayonets,” which grew up at Petrograd and Berlin, 
as “ the greatest danger that remains to be encountered 
by the Anglo-Saxon race,” he was describing a power 
which had two habitats, but a single home ; and its 
expulsion from Petrograd links the Russian revolution 
with the European war. In the nineteenth century 
it assumed a more native hue, but its heart was far 
•from the Russian people. Bismarck, while Ambas- 
sador at Petrograd, developed the common interest 
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which Prussian and Russian autocracy had in Polish 
oppression, and the poison which made Russia despotic 
made Germany Prussian. 

Under that Caesarism Russia expanded with a 
rapidity that retarded its constitutional development, 
and Imperialism became the antidote to domestic re- 
form. It was through the failures of autocracy that 
the people made what progress it did ; the Crimean 
rebuff precipitated the emancipation of the serfs and 
the creation of Zemstvos, and the Korean misadven- 
ture provoked the by no means abortive revolution of 
1905. We must not expect the Russian to look at 
Imperial expansion with our eyes, for with us empire 
has gone hand in hand with liberty, with them it 
has worn the vizor of repression; and M. MiliukofFs 
desire for Constantinople has condemned him as a 
reactionary. There may come a Russia which will 
regret opportunities lost in this revulsion against all 
that savours of Tsardom, and Constantinople was. 
compromised by being called Tsargrad ; but the infant 
Hercules of Russian democracy is young and only 
remembers the foes who delayed its birth and 
threatened to strangle it in its cradle. For forty 
years, said Prof. Vinogradoff in 1902, “ we have been 
living in Russia in a kind of civil war ”. To our dis- 
tant Western eyes Alexander II’s emancipation of 
the serfs seemed to settle that problem ; but a Rus- 
sian magistrate has remarked : “ There is no indignity 
which in the beginning of the twentieth century may 
not be inflicted on a Russian peasant ”. The war is 
a thing apart to the peasant, whose whole existence 
is affected by the revolution. 

Some alleviation was, of course, procured by the 
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first and second Dumas, but they were too advanced 
for the bureaucracy, and by an Imperial ukase ir $.'JQ7 
over a hundred constituencies were disfranchised, 
millions of Russians lost their votes, and the electoral 
system was made more fanciful than that of the 
Prussian Diet. That the fourth Duma, begotten by 
such means, should nevertheless have been driven 
into almost unanimous opposition to the Court and 
the bureaucracy bears eloquent te stimony to the char- 
acter of Russian government ; but it is equally clear 
that such a Duma could not reflect the opinion of an 
emancipated people, and the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Delegates were called into existence by more legiti- 
mate causes than irresponsible anarchy. The Provi- 
sional Government was a, Duma Committee ; but the 
Duma neither made the revolution nor represented 
those who made it. Its services consisted in provid- 
ing the means for transferring authority from the 
Tsardom to popular representatives without any 
absolute hiatus ; its function was transitional, and it_ 
may be that the coalition, by which six of the dele- 
gates are admitted to Prince Lvoff’s Cabinet, is tran- 
sitional also. The process may seem a rapid advance 
to extremes ; but extreme is itself a relative term. 
A sound conservative Englishman might well be an 
extremist in Prussia ; the extremist ceases to be ex- 
treme when his fellow-countrymen agree ; and in any 
case a social democracy can only be governed by 
social democrats. The dualism, under which office 
was held by a Duma Committee and power was 
wielded by Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates, could 
only produce anarchy as its offspring. 

It is not, however, clear that the Soldiers’ and 
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Workmen’s Delegates represent the Russian people. 

Eighty-five per cent of the population is rural, and 
though some of the soldiers’ delegates come from the 
peasant class, the Peasants’ Congress now sitting in 
Petrograd may moderate the views of the Russian 
Government. But numbers count for less in politics 
than in war ; for in politics men can think and act. for 
themselves, while in waf they cannot ; and a minority 
which thinks outweighs a majority which is incapable 
of thought or common action. If the individual .Rus- 
sian peasant could be equated with the individual 
craftsman, the 85 per cent would make a peasant 
state of Russia. 

Here we reach the heart of obscurity. What is 
in the Russian peasant’s mind ? He is a strange 
peasant if his heart is not in the land, and his attitude 
towards the war will be largely determined by his in- 
terest in the land. His emancipation from serfdom 
was merely a change from legal to economic duress^; 
. the land allotted to him was the refuse of the land- 
lords, and -it was burdened with fiscal obligations based 
on the value of the peasant’s labour on the richer soil 
of his lords. The result was grinding poverty decked 
out as legal freedom. It is on those richer lands that 
the peasant’s eyes are fixed, and it is not easy to 
divert them to more distant and less tangible objects. 
Even the German invasion has affected him little, for 
it is^the Poles and the Lithuanians who have suffered, 
and not the Russian peasant. Nor has he the motive 
which made enthusiastic soldiers out of French peas- 
ants during the first French Revolution; for "their 
landlords fled to Coblentz and sought to return in the 
train of Brunswick’s army. If Russian landlords had 
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escaped to Hindenburg’s headquarters aril had been 
welcomed by the Kaiser, there wouldbe less ambiguity 
in the Russian peasant’s attitude towards the war. 

. As it is, the Russian landlord stayed at home and 
distracts the peasant’s attention. 

We have to remember this, fact if we are to under* 
stand the Russian attitude towards annexations and 
indemnities. We are busy explaining away the con- 
tradiction between the Russian revolutionary and our 
Western definition of the objects of the war; and, 
indeed, there is common ground in the interpretation 
that “ no annexation ” refers to the past as well as to 
the future and implies the restoration of nationalities 
which have not been reconciled to annexation. But 
“ no indemnities ” is a harj saying in the ears of Bel- 
gian and Serbian and even F reneh peasants who have 
seen their land wantonly ruined beyond the wicked 
needs of war. They cannot recoup themselves out of 
the richer estates of neighbouring landlords saved by 
distance from the waste of fire and sword. It is the_ 
defect of the genuine revolutionist to deduce the 
broadest general propositions from his own personal 
needs and experience ; and the narrower his practical 
experience, the more dogmatic will be his generaliza- 
tion. The Russian peasant is not indifferent to in- 
demnities, but he sees them nearer home than on the 
field of battle ; and with his eyes fixed on the domestic 
means of relieving his economic distress, foreign wars 
may well appear unwelcome interruptions, diplomacy 
an irrelevance, and national ambition a superfluity. 
Nor- is the industrialist, in Russia and elsewhere, im- 
mune from the influence of similar ideas. There are 
some who are pacifists not for the sake of peace but 
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for the sal® of their own special brand of war ; inter- 
national peace appeals to them as an overture to social 
war, and they oppose the present war because it divides 
the forces of social revolution and postpones the war of 
classes. Wars did not cease when they ceased to be 
fought for religion ; and the elimination of nationality, 
for which the logical Catholic longs, would not make 
peace between labour and capital. 

Perhaps it is as well that the old legal maxim 
Nemo potest eocucre patriam applies in a general sense, 
and that patriotism is a bond of unity as well as 
a source of discord. Patriotism, or a rarer zest for 
mercy, has certainly tempered the Russian Revolu- 
tion ; and stress should be laid on the remarkable 
rapidity and success with r which Russia appears to 
have overcome the tendencies inherent in every re- 
volution. Faith indeed was required to believe that 
any basis of national unity could be speedily found as 
an alternative to that provided by the Tsardom aijd 
the Orthodox Church ; and it is clear that the West 
has under-estimated the spread of political education 
among the Russian people, and the growth of a 
common sense in all the diverse parts of Russia’s vast 
dominions. But when we read of social democracy 
in regions which we thought Oriental in civilization, 
and see Deputies from east and west, north and south, 
representing various parties but joining to form a 
coalition, we have obviously to discount the sharp 
contrasts commonly drawn between new Petrograd ’ 
and old Moscow, Great Russians and Little Russians, 
peasants and craftsmen, and to admit that a fusion 
which took the West centuries to achieve is apparently 
being accomplished in Russia in as many months. 



Nor should we blind odrselves 1 
error in our now fashionable 
economic cause in all political movements and dis- 
covering everywhere an economic bar to national 
unity. It is a German jest that der Mensch ist was 
er isst; but a Russian national State may be made 
out of sounder stuff than German econo .lie theories. 
A nation that went to war for a scrap of paper should 
be able to discern an uneconomic spirit in other 
nationalities. 

It would be idle to pretend that Russia’s military 
organization has not been shaken in the convulsion, 
or that the war may not be prolonged in consequence. 
But it is a far cry to the German assumption that 
Russia has ceased to be a serious factor in the situa- 
tion. The Younger Pitt made a similar miscalcula- 
tion about the French Revolution, and as late as 1792 
was budgeting for years of peace based on the founder- 
ing of French military power. The Kaiser has re- 
frained from his ancestor’s blunder in championing . 
autocracy against revolution, but his armies are on 
Russian soil, and his Junkers will see to it that they 
do not withdraw empty-handed. His Chancellor 
may talk of the peace which Russia may have at a 
price, but he knows that Russia will not and cannot 
pay the price ; and the peace for which he hopes is 
Inerely a truce on the Eastern Front procured by Rus- 
sian dissension. Even that he will not get, and the 
Russian Army is by no means in the parlous plight 
of the French in 1791-2. There has been a similar 
shock to discipline, but Russian officers are not the 
aristocratic caste that the French were under the 
anden regime, and they have not emigrated in a body, 


habit of seeing an 
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leaving the Army to find its leaders in the ranks. 
Nor is it reduced, like the French, to scraping the 
walls of houses for saltpetre to make munitions. 

The military aspect of the prpblem is the one 
which impresses us most, because in this all-absorbing 
war we can hardly think in any other than military 
terms. But we may be sure that other aspects of the 
Russian Revolution are not without weight in Ger- 
many. Even in Germany public opinion is an element 
in success, and public opinion has been profoundly 
moved by the Russian Revolution. We sometimes 
forget the efforts the Kaiser made in July, 1914, to 
represent the war as war on thes^Russian bugbear. 
As a war on Tsardom it appealed to the German 
Socialist, and he was right enough in regarding the 
Tsardom as a principal bulwark of the HohenzoUerns. 
But the war has been perverted from a war against 
Tsardom into a war against a Socialistic Republic, 
and it is at least as likely that German Socialists may 
object to fighting a Russian Republic as that Russian 
Socialists will object to fighting the Kaiser. The 
spring has seen a simplification of the war and its 
issues by converting American democracy to belliger- 
ency and the Russian belligerent to democracy ; and 
the It|es of March may prove in the end to have been 
as fatil to the German as to the Russian heir of Caesar’s 
name and mantle. 



, XVI. 

THE PARADOX OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE . 1 

It was a jest of Voltaire’s that the Holy Roman Em- 
pire was so called because it was neither holy nor 
Roman, nor an empire. The British Empire is not 
quite so paradoxical, because it is at least partially 
British ; but it is only an •Empire in a sense which 
makes nonsense of the word, for it is like no other 
Empire that ever existed, and it would certainly smell 
as sweet if called by any other name. General Smuts 
recently remarked that the man who found a proper 
namp for it would be doing real service to the Empire. 
Perhaps now that there is to be an English Tripos at 
Cambridge, the combined intelligence of our university 
schools of English may succeed in finding English 
names for that and other English things. At present 
the hand of classical language lies heavy on political 
science, and we have never escaped from the juvenile 
habit of trying to turn English thought into Greek 
and Latin prose and to describe English institutions 
in incongruous classical terms. Some of our peda- 
gogues even cudgel their own and their pupils’ brains 
to think what words an ancient Greek would have 
used to describe a “ Q ” boat or a “ tank,” and it may 

1 “ The Times” Literary Supplement 7 June, 1917. 
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be long before they realize that ideas which no Greek 
could understand cannot be turned into real Greek 
prose. While that obsession lasts we shall have to 
look to America for the growth of - the English lan- 
guage, and continue to give our latest inventions 
irrelevant classical names ; a chemist finds it easier to 
discover a new gas than to invent an English fiame 
for his discovery, and it will require a greater effort 
to substitute Commonwealth for Empire than to 
organize its government. 

General Smuts has not merely exposed that par- 
ticular terminological inexactitude in a speech ; he is 
a living refutation of the falsehood of the word and a 
monument to the virtue of the thing. The Empire 
which has won the minds of Louis Botha and Jan 
Smuts has acquired something of which it stood in 
greater need than of gold or territory, and it has won 
those minds by a quality in the British Empire which 
belies its name. It is the spirit of adoption which 
leads General Smuts to acclaim Great Britain as the 
senior partner in a common concern. The German 
can annex, but he cannot attract ; for Kultur is an 
acid rather than a base, a solvent rather than a foun- 
dation of empire. Hence the German reliance on 
force ; nothing less than a militarist mould of iron 
could counteract the disruptive effect of Kultur. No 
such constraint was needed for the British Common- 
wealth, and no such congeries of peoples has ever been 1 
held together by so slight a material bond. It is not, 
in fact, the British Army or the British Navy -which 
holds the Empire together. They are needed to pro- 
tect it from external foes, but not from internal dis- 
ruption ; and the Empire is a reign of the spirit and 
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not a reign of the sword. It is the spirit that matters, 
and, as General Smuts remarked, too much stress may 
be laid on the instruments of government : “ Where 
they built up a -common patriotism and a common 
ideal, the instrument of government would not be a 
thing that mattered so much as the spirit which actu- 
ated the whole spirit of government”. We have 
never, indeed, been adepts at expres ing in our laws 
the secrets of our successful administration, and a sur- 
vey of the Statute-book would give little idea of the 
British Constitution or of how it has grown. The 
fundamentals of our system are not its statutes, but 
its customs and its conventions, and the student of 
constitutional history will find more of the spirit 
of British government in ’ the records of our Law 
Courts than in our Acts of Parliament. We may 
never make a united Empire by an aet of legislation, 
but we have gone far towards making one by our 
administration of justice, and the proceedings of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would, if the*' 
public ever read the reports, do more to enlighten it 
about the British Empire than all the debates in 
Parliament. 

Indeed, if those who most desire a united Empire 
informed their minds with a study of the means by 
which a united England came into existence, they 
would lay less stress upon Parliamentary legislation 
• and more upon judicial administration and interpreta- 
tion. For assuredly England was not made one by 
Act of Parliament, so much as by the hammering out 
in the Courts of a common English law : and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is in much 
the same way -evolving a common basis of Imperial 
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law. That basis is, perhaps, moral rather than legal 
in the strict sense of the word ; some might even call 
it spiritual, but whatever we choose to call the work, 
its authors are laying the very foundations of that 
confidence, contentment, and consent which hold 
together the British realms without the constraint of 
military force. If it would be a public service to find 
a native name for the British Empire, it would help 
us still more if some one found the means to popular- 
ize a knowledge of the principal factor in its archi- 
tecture. As it is, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council labours under a cumbrous title, amid undig- 
nified and almost shabby surroundings ; and the only 
section of the public which is not indifferent to its 
proceedings consists of High Churchmen, who regard 
it as anathema because it embodies the principle of 
temporal jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. 

We have to travel far afield to find appreciation 
of its work ; it is on the confines of the Empire that 
'men value most the links that bind them to its centre, 
and it is humble folk most liable to oppression who 
set the greatest store on the justice administered by 
the Privy Council. One of the tales that illumine 
the quality of the British Empire tells how a hill tribe 
in India was discovered offering sacrifice to a deity it 
called the Privy Council in gratitude for a wrong it 
had redressed. A less known and more recent inci- 
dent illustrates the spirit in which it interprets the 
white man’s burden. The custodian of an Indian 
temple, before his death, stated that the god he. wor- 
shipped had appeared to him and directed him to 
nominate a particular successor. The succession led 
to litigation, in which the local Court upheld the story 
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of the god’s appearance and the validity of*' the 
nomination. On appeal, the higher Court M India, 
superior to local faiths, reversed the decision, and it 
was ultimately brought before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. We can well imagine how ab- 
stract dogma and uncompromising adherence to our 
own Kultur would deal with it. True religion would 
scout the superstitious story, and de aand the applica- 
tion of Western enlightenment to the local custom 
and tribal ideas of an Indian village ; and the humbled 
petitioners would be sent back to nurse a sense of 
grievance at the lack of sympathy and understand- 
ing displayed by a superior civilization. The Judicial 
Committee thought otherwise, and, straining perhaps 
the orthodoxy of some of its members, it sided with 
the local Court, presumably on the theory that facts 
are what they appear to be to those whom they most 
concern, and on the principle that, while the inter- 
pretation which German Kultur places on the maxim 
“ put yourself in his place ” is “ oust him,” the inter* 
pretation of the British Empire is “ understand him 
It is by thus divesting itself of its own particular 
brand of Kultur that the Privy Council successfully 
interprets the multifarious varieties of law — Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Canadian-French, Roman-Dutch, and 
English common law transmuted by the statutes of 
scores of local legislatures — with which it has to deal ; 
and its practice is an education in the elements of 
empire. Its practice is liberal because its hands are 
free. It is not a court of common law bound by a 
mass of rules and precedents. It interprets customs, 
but it is not bound by them ; no code fetters its dis- 
cretion, and Parliament discreetly leaves it alone. It 
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is, in fact, in' almost precisely the position of the curia 
regis under Henry II and his successors, which, bor- 
rowing from various sources of jurisprudence, welded 
those elements together, and, applying them in judicial 
eyres to the local customs of English shires, created 
a common law, and prepared the way for common 
politics and a common English Parliament. If there 
is ever to be a common Parliament of the Empire, its 
path will have to be made straight by a common Im- 
perial law evolved in the Privy Council and grafted 
on to the national Courts of the Empire by judicial 
visitations. We have brought judges to Westminster 
from all the Dominions ; the process needs supple- 
menting by the periodical appearance of the Court 
itself in the various quarters of the Empire by means 
of Imperial circuits. 

That common Imperial law may be a distant pro- 
spect and must be a slow and gradual growth. The 
point of immediate value is the spirit of detachment 
- in which the Privy Council is laying the foundations, 
and the hand-to-mouth method in which it works. Its 
fixed principle consists in the absence of fixed prin- 
ciples, and no legal dogma hampers its steps ; each 
case is considered on its merits and with reference to 
the legal atmosphere in which it arises. Unity, let 
alone uniformity, is not the object of its activity, and 
it is logical only in its devotion to a liberty in which 
it believes but does not define. This is the very anti- . 
thesis of self-conscious Kultur claiming and seeking 
to impose itself on inferior civilizations ; and ip that 
abdication consist its prospects of permanent sway. 
That, too, is the secret of empire. Metternich said that 
no Sovereign could afford to give away a particle of his 
sovereignty. We may not give it away, but we lease 
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it to the Dominions and get a handsome return: The 

British Empire does not hoard for itself ; it grants full 
powers of taxation and legislation ; it authorizes self- 
governing Dominions, and even India, to place tariffs 
on British goods and to exclude British subjects from 
their franchise and their borders. Thus half a century 
and more ago we cast our bread of liberty upon the 
waters, and after many days it ha . returned to us at 
Anzac, at Ypres, at Vimy, and in the presence at our 
councils of those who have fed upon it. Truly that 
franchise which is called the British Empire is justified 
in its children. 

The Empire, indeed, is great not because of its 
size, but because of its diversity and of the spirit which 
enables that diversity to exist in harmony. Music is 
not made by monotony ; and the professors of their 
own Kultur are babes in the school of empire. We 
are, as General Smuts says, “ not a State, but a com- 
munity of States and nations ... a whole world by 
ourselves consisting of many nations, of many States, 
and all sorts of communities under one flag ”. That 
is not a novel conception in English history ; histori- 
cally our House of Commons is a communitas com- 
munitatum, a community of lesser communities ; and 
that historical diversity in unity may have saved us 
from the revolutionary State in which a parvenu Ger- 
many has sought to fuse the distinctions of nature and 
nationality. Every State, declares Treitschke, must 
have the right to merge into one the nationalities con- 
tained within itself, and he refers contemptuously to 
the “ barren talk about a right of nationality Pro- 
ceedings in the Austrian Reichsrath suggest that the 
talk may not be so barren as Treitschke’s disciples 
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would wish ; and General Smuts’s speech emphasizes 
once more the fundamental antagonism between Ger- 
man and British conceptions of empire. It is also a 
distinction between the British and all Empires of the 
past ; “ all the Empires we have known in the past and 
that exist to-day are founded on the idea of assimila- 
tion, of trying to force human material into one mould. 
Your whole idea and basis is entirely different. You 
do not want to standardize the nations of the British 
Empire ; you want to develop them towards a greater 
nationality.” It is not, in fact, as has been stupidly 
said, the object of the British Empire to give every 
one of its subjects an English mind, but to give every 
one of them the fullest freedom and scope to .develop 
a mind of his own. „ 

That diversity also brings the British Empire into 
line with the common aspiration of a war-sick world. 
It is the only permanent league of nations in existence, 
and its nations comprise all sorts and conditions of 
peoples. .It is too large to be called a microcosm, but 
within its borders are represented every kind and every 
stage of civilization. British statesmen have to deal 
with the whole world in samples, and their methods 
of dealing may well form an example to the rest. 
The root of their success has not been their material 
or their military but their moral strength ; and it is 
the moral quality in the British Empire which has 
confounded its domestic critics and its foreign foes. 
Unity is a form of selfishness unless it is spontaneous, 
and British Empire means a sacrifice of self. It is a 
communion of service which makes the British Empire 
one, and will make a commonwealth of nations ; and 
we achieve at-one-ment by bearing one. another’s bur- 
dens and understanding one another’s mind. 
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THE PREVENTION CF WAR . 1 

A few weeks before this war broke out a careful 
student of political psychology published a book 
entitled “ The Great Society,” and the great society 
promptly plunged into well-nigh universal war. That 
ironical comment of history on philosophy seemed to 
negative the solidarity of the world ; but the appear- 
ance was deceptive. Strife is often not merely a 
means to greater unity, but a symptom of its sub- 
conscious existence ; and the earliest signs that men 
are conscious of a unity are the battles they wage over 
it£ interpretation. Our civil wars of the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were the growing phins of na- 
tional unity. England was nearer to national soli- 
darity when it was divided into two national parties, 
Yorkist and Lancastrian, Cavalier and Roundhead, 
than when its factions were parochial or provincial ; 
and France was growing together when its people 
were merging from Normans, Bretons, Gascons, Pro- 
vencals, and Burgundians into Huguenots or Catholics. 
The American Civil War was due to a growth of the 
conviction that the United States could not continue 

o„ 

to speak with two voices on the subject of slavery 
or exist under the multitudinous sovereignty of its 

1 “The Times ” Literary Supplement, 5 July, 1917. 
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various States. Perhaps even {he vigour of faction 
in Ireland turns on the particular shade between 
orange and green which is to colour the whole of the 
Emerald Isle. 

That, too, is the secret of this war ; ‘it is to deter- 
mine the complexion of the world, and the war is the 
civil war of the human race. It has become a world 
war, because the world has become a unity. Friction 
arises from proximity and not from isolation ; and the 
United States has been swept into the vortex because 
there are no longer two worlds, the New and the Old, 
but one. The first thing a society does when it be- 
comes self-conscious is to debate the articles of its 
association, and to determine the principles on which 
it shall be governed ; and the philosophy of W cltmacht 
oder Niedergang was a gauntlet thrown down on 
behalf of the contention that the State was Power, 
and that the mailed fist and shining armour were the 
arbiters of human fate. That was a challenge to the* 
wOrld, and the world could not remain indifferent, 
because it had become a great society of nations. 
“ The world,” says President Wilson, “ no longer 
consists of neighbourhoods. The whole is linked 
together in a common life and interest such as hu- 
manity never saw before, and the starting of wars can 
never again be a private and individual matter for 
nations.” Neutrality in this war has become an anti- 
social idiosyncrasy. 

Internationalism has thus, so far from being a 
dream, been made practical politics of the most insist- 
ent character by the war ; and there can be no settle- 
ment which is not a world-settlement. Even the 
no-settlement which a stalemate would involve would 
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be an unsettlement of the whole wor 1 d, and evey 
nation would have to arm for a conflict more hideous 
than this war, after a truce more restless than the 
armed peace since 1870. Apart from that militarist 
nightmare, which so-called pacifists would plan, the 
war must result either in a cosmopolitanism some- 
thing like the Roman Empire, with Prussia playing 
the part of Rome, or in a reign of law based upon 
consent. There is, therefore, nothing visionary or 
unreal in the discussion of proposals for an inter- 
national organization which is the only alternative to 
the ills we feel or fear. Nor is there likely to be any 
lack of the will-to-peace, which even in Germany is 
tending under the stress of circumstances to supplant 
the will-to-power ; and it* was Germany that put the 
sand in the international machinery which before the 
war had worked with some success. Arbitration had 
made considerable strides, and most of the Great 
Powers had accommodated dangerous disputes during 
the preceding generation without recourse even to 
arbitration. It was only from German action or in- 
stigation that the peace of the world had much to 
fear ; and the penalties of war are leading even the 
Germans themselves along the path of penance to 
repentance. 

We can therefore agree with Lord Bryce 1 not 
merely that “ every one seems to feel the approach 
of a supremely important moment,” but also that 

1 “ Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars,” by Viscount 
Bryce and others. (George Allen & Unwin. Is. net.) Speeches 
delivered by Viscount Bryce, O.M., General Smuts, the Archbishop 
of -Canterbury, Lord Buckmaster, Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., and others 
on 14 May, 1917. (League of Nations Society Publication No. 11.) 
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the moment will be exceptionally favourable for the 
adoption of specific proposals for the prevention of 
future wars. It is the proposals themselves that are 
under consideration. They are reasonably modest 
and admittedly deal only with a part Of the problem. 
In the first place, they are concerned only with inter- 
national disputes and with the means of preventing 
international wars. But there was war in the world 
before there were national wars, and when national 
wars are brought to an end it does not follow ‘that 
wars will cease. The century after the Reformation 
was an era of wars of religion, and when it closed at 
the Peaee of W estphalia men may well have hoped 
that, with the elimination of religion as a cause of war, 
the reign of peace would fcnsue. But the ink was 
hardly dry on the treaties of peace when England 
and Holland, both of them Protestant States and 
both of them then republics, plunged into a war of 
tariffs and commerce, while France indulged in the 
civil wars of the Fronde. The destruction of Crom- 
well’s militarism made no difference to English 
belligerency ; Stuart monarchy waged Dutch wars 
just like the Puritan Commonwealth, and a progres- 
sive Lord Chancellor opened Parliament in 1673 with 
a speech on the text Delenda eat Carthago. Germany 
is the latest but not the last Carthage in the history 
of war, and nationalism is no more than religion the 
fundamental reason why men fight. 

“ Y ou must,” as General Smuts remarked, “ begin 
with the hearts of men ; ” and no tribunal will ^ve 
a world that wants to fight from fighting. Wars of 
religion, nationalism, and tariffs are often merely 
means of expressing the acquisitive and combative 
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instincts which humanity shares with the lower 
creation. Men have always fought, and have only 
changed the methods and objectives of their fighting. 
Universal and permanent peace can only come with 
the conviction that war, so far from being “ political 
science par excellence ,” is an intolerable method of 
dealing with politics, economics, or religion. It has 
been eliminated as a method of solving religious 
problems, but there is food for varied thought in the 
facts' that religion was eliminated as a cause of war 
before politics or economics, and that international 
pacifists in Russia have already begun to shed one 
another’s blood in disputes over local autonomy, as 
though pacifist Russia were no more perfect than a 
belligerent Ireland. It is* not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the Governments in congress after this 
war will have more ado in keeping peace within their 
respective borders than in making peace between 
themselves ; and for the prevention of those wars the 
proposals before us provide no sort of remedy. 

They are confined to wars between nation and 
nation, and before the suggested tribunal for arbitra- 
tion and council for conciliation of national disputes 
can be established, it will have to be determined what 
a nation is, who are the nations with the right of 
appeal, and what are the national disputes they will 
be entitled or required to submit to international 
judgment. If, for instance, the protectorate which 
the Italians have just proclaimed over Albania should 
develop after the fashion of other protectorates, which 
will' be the “nation” with the locus standi in the 
court of international conscience, Italy or Albania? 
Will the future Albanian insurgents (and it is incon- 
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ceivable that there should not be insurgents in Al- 
bania against an alien Government) be rebels in the 
eyes of international Europe or a comrade nation 
rightly struggling to be free ? Incidentally, too, the 
scheme commits us by implication to a somewhat 
drastic treatment of the Central Empires. It requires 
no exuberant imagination to envisage an independent 
Poland after the war not quite satisfied with the posi- 
tion of Poles left under German jurisdiction, or a 
Germany discontented with that of German subjects 
transferred with Polish lands to Polish rule. Their 
kindred would presumably be precluded from assisting 
the “ helots ” in other lands except after arbitration, 
if arbitration were admitted ; and the arbiters would 
have to take cognizance of ‘the grievances alleged — 
that is to say, of the internal government of nations. 
They might be in a delicate situation ; for, however 
clearly the rights of nationalities are asserted, and 
however carefully and independently of military con- 
siderations the frontiers of new Europe are drawn, 
they will” leave millions of men and women under 
more or less alien Governments, and the Slav-Teu- 
tonic imbroglio might be repeated in any quarter of 
the globe. 

The truth is that international politics cannot be 
divorced entirely from domestic politics ; Bismarck 
taught the Germans at home the principles his suc- 
cessors have applied abroad ; and international peace 
will not be secure until the hearts of men are tuned 
to concord with the strangers within their gates as 
well as with their fellows under other Governments. 
As President Wilson has pointed out, proposals to 
prevent wars in the future depend for their success 
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upon the nature of the* peace they are designed to 
preserve. There is no need to fear a Holy Alliahce 
of Sovereigns against their subjects, but it will not' be 
so easy to avoid an international council of majorities 
riding somewhat Roughshod over dissentient minorities. 
It is comparatively easy to understand how such a 
council, if it had existed before the war, could have 
dealt with the Austro-Serbian dispute, but how 
would it have dealt with Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, 
Bohemia, Hungary, or the Trentino ? Would not its 
very success as a guardian of international peace have 
condemned to permanent subjection the minority 
peoples under the Governments by which the guar- 
dians would be chosen ? 

It is indeed easier, even in the climax of this war, 
to see how peace could be preserved by such an inter- 
national arrangement than to see bow that peace could 
be made perfect. There are many kinds of peace, 
and it wears a different aspect according to the point 
of view. There was the peace that reigned in War-* 
saw after a Polish insurrection, and the peace that 
broods over the land when men have made it a desert. 
~ W e now repudiate all desire to restore the status quo, 
because the status quo produced the war. But if we 
had organized our international machinery for pre- 
venting future wars before this war broke out, should 
we not have been committed to the perpetuation of 
.the status quo ? Stillness may be peace, but what we 
want is peace and progress, a peace that is based on 
movement, and not a stereotyped repose. There is 
something in the German talk of biological decisions, 
and we cannot regard the future as nothing but a 
prolongation of the present. The impossibility of a 
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static world is indeed the problem which confronts all 
proposals for mere prevention. When we say that 
prevention is better than cure, we are thinking of 
diseases and their causes. But war is a symptom 
rather than the disease itself, and there is little use in 
preventing symptoms. The methods of preventive 
medicine are the promotion of health ; they are posi- 
tive rather than restrictive, and the best preventive of 
war is the removal of its causes and the promotion of 
peaceful conditions. 

The war itself is promoting those peaceful condi- 
tions which could never exist so long as the people of 
powerful States desired war and regarded it as the 
only means of obtaining the “ biological decisions ” 
they considered their natural right. The peace of 
Europe hung by a thread because of the German 
conviction, based on recent German history, that 
nothing paid Germany so well as war. The fallacy 
of Mr. Norman Angell’s theory consisted not in his 
assumption that war does not pay, but in his assump- 
tion that men would recognize the fact. It is not 
the truth, but their view of the truth, that influences 
men’s minds ; and the fact, if it be a fact, that war ” 
does not pay is no deterrent to those who believe that 
it does. No nation will come out of this war under 
that delusion ; and the causes of national wars will 
thereby be reduced. Nor is the danger of other than 
national wars really so serious. For under modem . 
conditions the State alone can make war with any 
prospect of success for itself or of danger to the world 
at large. The history of Austria during the' war 
shows how helpless are mere populations without the 
material and the organization which the State alone 
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can provide. We may not accept Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
dictum that nationalism is incompatible with Chris- 
tianity, but assuredly the irresponsible State, with its 
vast command of men and munitions and control of 
truth and communications, has proved an enemy to 
the peace of the world ; and if we can eliminate wars 
waged by the State we can regard with comparative 
equanimity the lesser evils of riots, rebellions, and 
international strikes. 

The problems of the State and of international 
relations are really one, and no plan for preventing 
national wars can succeed ' so long as the State re- 
mains omnicompetent and irresponsible. It is a 
German dogma and the ground on which Germans 
rejected arbitration, and again we are brought back 
to one of President Wilson’s principles, that peace 
depends upon democracy - that is to say, upon the 
responsibility of all power. It will be a step in 
advance when every Government is responsible to 
its* own people ; but internationalism goes farther 
and requires that every Government shall also be 
responsible to the common arbitrament of an inter- 
national Court. It is not nationalism that is un- 
Christian, but irresponsibility. The crime of which 
we have all been more or less guilty for generations 
is that we have been bent, as individuals and as 
States, on getting power rather than understanding 
and wisdom to direct it. Lord Bryce’s proposals are 
sound enough so far as they go, but the motor will 
not- move without its petrol ; and it is the spirit 
which is difficult to obtain. Fortunately, the spirit 
of peace does not grow scarcer with the prolongation 
of the war. . 
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THE WAYS OF REVOLUTION . 1 

Nothing is new under the sun, and the oldest master 
of the science concluded his “ Politics ” with a dis- 
sertation on revolutions. But the waters of Lethe 
and the fountains of ignorance can turn the veriest 
truism into paradox ; and the capacity of being sur- 
prised at the course of human affairs is not likely to 
disappear in a world of physical science which regards 
historical fact as irrelevant to present experience, and 
expects to probe the secrets of men’s souls by means 
of the lens and of Rontgen rays. The historian, .on 
.the other hand, finds it difficult to determine wjbich 
throws the greater light on the other, the past on the 
present, or the present on the past ; and he is content 
to leave the dispute with the conviction that neither"* 
can be understood without the other. Revolutions 
before his eyes help him to realize the forces and 
passions which produced revolutions in the past, and 
charts of earlier disturbances provide him with some 
indications of the probable course of present emotions. 

The value of the comparison is thus two-fold, 
academic and practical ; but the academic value is the * 
less problematic. The careful study of a revolution 
in progress will give the observer a much more certain 

3 “The Times " Literary Supplement, 2S August, 1917. 
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light on the past than a knowledge of the past will 
throw on the present ; and the reason is that, how- 
ever assiduously we may cultivate and train the faculty 
of projecting our minds into other surroundings, we 
can never feel' the past with the same vivid reality 
that we feel the present. George Washington once 
remarked with an approach to impatience that people 
can never see what they do not feel, and the same idea 
underlies the saying that the best j ditical teacher is 
the tax collector. But the gibe is true of us all in 
different degrees according to the extent of our intelli- 
gence and imagination. Historians writing in a stable 
and pacific world are scornful of drum and trumpet his- 
tories and intolerant of all extenuations of the means by 
which less fortunate generations have made revolutions 
or preserved law and order. W e read Taine on the 
French Revolution with less patience now that we 
have the problems of the Russian Revolution before 
our eyes, and are less enthusiastic about the sacred 
rights of the subject than we were when daiiger to the 
State appeared an unsubstantial bogey. We should 
be less horrified at a Committee of Public Safety, the 
guillotine, or a military dictatorship in Russia to-day 
than we were wont to be at similar phenomena when 
we encountered them in our histories of the French 
Revolution ; and our toleration would not be entirely 
due to the fact that the Russians are our Allies while 
the French Revolutionists were our foes. 

No doubt that change of circumstance facilitates 
ous, .sympathy with any methods that may restore 
efficiency to the Russian Government, discipline to its 
armies, and strength to the common cause ; and we 
should be much more critical of similar methods em- 
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ployed at Berlin or Vienna. But it is our natural want 
of sympathy with our enemies that makes it so difficult 
for us to interpret and forecast the course of German 
politics ; indeed, no history of Germany written by a 
patriotic Englishman during this war is likely to be 
of more value or more read by posterity than the his- 
tories of France which our ancestors wrote during 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era. For similar 
reasons a Catholic cannot write a decent history of 
Puritanism, nor an Evangelical of the Oxford Move- 
ment ; and there is a bias of the age, as well as a bias 
of Church and of Party. The fact that it is his duty 
to resist this bias will always make the historian un- 
popular except with those to whose bias he panders. 
He is driven, by the necessity of trying to understand 
the people and the movements he is describing, to 
cultivate sympathy ; and sympathy with a variety of 
standards appears to the moralist as moral indifference 
and to the mathematician as scientific inexactitude. 
Most of us can only understand those historical phen- 
omena with which we sympathize. That is why 
history is so much a matter of partisanship, and weak- 
kneed historians often contend that it can never be 
anything else. However that may be, our present 
outlook enables us to sympathize with, and therefore 
to understand, revolutions better than we did, and 
particularly the French Revolution of 1789. tyith 
our apprehension fixed upon the proceedings of the * 
Finnish Diet and the Ukraine Rada, we can under- 
stand the unpopularity in which the Girondins jyere . 
involved by their federalist propensities ; and the ex- 
Tsaritsa has made more intelligible the French fury 
against Marie Antoinette. 
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But appreciation! of the Russian Revolution as 
throwing light on the French will be caviare to the 
general, and it is less academic to look to the French 
Revolution for light on the probable course of events 
in Russia. Ncft that there were no revolutions before 
1789 or that there is nothing to be learnt from them 
of value for the present. Aristotle, as we have said, 
has a good deal about revolutions and their diagnosis. 
He regards them as an endemic disease requiring 
almost clinical treatment ; and revolution was never 
far from the doors of the Greek city State. But the 
cTTacre is of which he writes were revolutions after the 
manner of those which characterized mediaeval city 
States, and, more recently. States in the Balkans or 
South American Republics. They were mostly fac- 
tion-fights fought under conditions which have little 
in common with the circumstances and the ideas of 
the modern world ; and the natural history of revolu- 
tions can hardly be said to have begun until the 
abolition of slavery and serfdom brought polities 
within the reach of the mass of men. Hence we trace 
the germs of modern revolutionary doctrine to the 
Jacquerie of fourteenth-century France, to the preach- 
ing of John Ball at the time of our Peasants’ Revolt, 
to the Twelve Articles of the German Peasants’ W ar 
in 1524-5, and to the Levellers of the Commonwealth. 
It is they or their descendants who make the real 
revolutions, and .the nativitas or naivete which char- 
acterized the nativus, or serf, is essential to the genuine 
revolutionist ; only half a century separates the Russian 
Revolution from Alexander Il’s edict of emancipation. 
It is his simplicity which makes the revolutionist so 
attractive and. so unpractical ; and when he loses it he 
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becomes a politician, a man about town, instead of a 
native son of the soil. Revolutions are not made, 
though they may be manipulated, b.y the sophisticated. 
The man of the world does not see Visions and dream 
dreams ; the mirage only appears to those who are 
athirst ; and no statesman thinks of abandoning “ the 
meagre, stale, forbidding ways of custom, law, and 
statute ” for short cuts to a new heaven and a new 
earth. Those ways only appeal to inexperienced 
travellers, and revolutions occur for the most part 
among people not accustomed to govern themselves. 
There have been other revolutions, like our own in 
1688-9, so respectable as hardly to deserve the name ; 
the expulsion of James II, resembled the recent ex- 
pulsion of Constantine, and it is a sound instinct which 
gives the name of “ revolution ” to the Russian crisis 
but denies it to the Greek. 

The technical definition of a revolution is a con- 
stitutional change which has to be carried out by 
unconstitutional means. An ampler description wcrtild 
be, “ evolution telescoped,” or “ fusion while you wait ”. 
The revolutionist attempts to do what Nature never 
does and to accomplish things by leaps ; the work 
of ages is packed into one concentrated moment of 
delirious enthusiasm. It is a question of political 
chemistry against political biology, and the dynamite 
of social dogma is invoked to remedy the tardiness of 
growth. The revolutionist wants to fexplode the earth * 
on the chance of being blown to heaven, and no re- . 
ligious zealot is more bent on “ other- worldlinees * 

Faith that is not according to knowledge and action 
that ignores experience are the essence of revolutions ; 
they begin with an idealism which sobers under the 
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blows of practical realization. The revolutionist is 
conscious of his innocence ; he finds a scapegoat in the 
old autocracy foi; all existing social sins ; he heaps 
them on its head, and drives it out into the wilderness. 
For the blissful moment the people are without sin ; 
what need of penal codes, or at least of capital punish- 
ment ? A Russian convicted of forty crimes asked 
for liberty that he might use his great influence with 
the people, not as an awful example or as a brand 
saved from the burning, but as a hero in the fight for 
the faith against law and order. For order was the 
old order, and law was the Tsar’s ukase ; forty crimes 
against law and order were so many blows at the police 
and so many titles to ^evolutionary virtue. It is, 
however, easier to drive our scapegoat into the wilder- 
ness than to exorcise inherited instincts ; and the per- 
sistence of crime after the abolition of its penalties 
constrains the revolutionist in time to distinguish 
between the virtuous properties of law and order and 
thb vicious accidents of Tsardom. Orgies pf robbery 
and violence, generally followed by lynching on a 
comprehensive scale, convince the libertarian that 
strong government, so far from being the imposition 
of tyrants and the perquisite of Tories, is the first of 
communal needs and the only guarantee of freedom. 
The disorder of revolutions is a temporary consequence 
of the divorce which autocracy makes between govern- 
ment and eomrrfunal feeling. 

There is nothing new in the Russian phenomena 
pf*narchy, and every incident in it might be paralleled 
from the history of France in 1790 - 2 . So, too, might 
that pacifism which has so disturbed our calculations 

of the war. • It is another aspect of the clouds of 

16 * 
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idealism which revolutions trail with them at their 
birth. 

Meanwhile prophetic harps 

In every grove were ringing i( War shall cease ; 

Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured ? *' 

So sang Wordsworth, and Burke referred in 1790 to 
“ the once-warlike Gauls The pacifism of France 
in that year helped us to a pacific settlement with 
Spain over the Nootka Sound affair, .which ultimately 
gave to English-speaking peoples control of the eastern 
shores of the North Pacific. The pacifist boot is on 
an ally’s and not on an enemy’s foot to-day ; but 
revolutionary Russia may outgrow that ipeasure as 
fast as revolutionary France, and despite themselves 
the Germans will help in the development. They 
will not, indeed, repeat the folly of Brunswick’s pro- 
clamation and wage war on the Russian people to 
restore a Russian autocracy ; but the easier and the 
greater their advance into Russia the more difficult 
will peace become between Prussian junkers itnd 
Russian democracy, and the German invasion of 
Russia may have results not unlike the Prussian^ 
advance to Valmy. 

The idealism of the Russian Revolution is indeed 
compounded of the same mixture of egotism and 
altruism as was the French. Each people imagined 
itself to have lit upon a sovereign cure for human ills, 
and in their concentration on that specific they became 
indifferent to the views and interests of other peoples. 
One regarded political revolution and the other regard® 
social revolution as a panacea ; just as the Jacobins 
would have driven all Europe into republican freedom, 
so the Leninists would constrain us all to adopt the 
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communist faith. Peace for the cottars and war >n 
the castle is at the bottom of both their international 
missions, and Anacharsis Clootz was the prototype of 
many a member ’of the Soviet of Petrograd. The 
rights of little, nations sink into insignificance com- 
pared with the Rights of Man. The greater in- 
cludes the less, and international Maximalists are little 
concerned with national minutiae. Revolution, they 
think, should begin like charity at home : after Russia, 
her Allies must be converted ; and then will be time 
to deal with the foe. The Germans naturally agree ; 
and in the forefront of the International programme 
for Stockholm appeared a scries of questions relating 
to national rights of self-government in Persia, Mor- 
occo, Tripoli, Egypt, M altti, and so forth ; it would be 
excellent if the restoration of Belgium and Poland 
could be postponed until such problems were settled, 
and their discussion might relieve the Prussians of 
all anxieties about the war, and incidentally settle the 
fa^e of international idealism. Revolutionists might 
be statesmen if Junkers were equally naif; but the 
dove with all its innocence cannot afford to leave all 
the wisdom to the serpent. 

Experience is, however, an excellent if an exacting 
teacher, and the simplicity of revolutionists is due to 
their past exclusion from public affairs. Events move 
more quickly, with railways, newspapers and the tele- 
graph, than they; did a century and a quarter ago ; and 
the Russians are learning the lessons of practical 
politics faster than did the French. Military discipline 
will probably be restored in less time than the two 
years and more it took in the French Revolution ; 
and if the Russians have hampered their generals by 
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sending civil commissioners to control thenv^nd by 
making civic virtue an avenue to military .rank, the 
French Convention did the same. When the first 
French Revolutionary offensive wals planned against 
the Austrians in Belgium, two of the armies did noth- 
ing and the third considerably less ; it threw down 
its arms in face of the foe, ran for its base at Lille, 
and revenged itself by murdering its general ; and the 
future soldiers of Napoleon set precedents as dangerous 
as those of Brusiloff ’s troops. Seven 'Marshals of the 
Empire owed their initial promotion to election by the 
rank and file. Davoust first signalized himself by 
heading a mutiny against his commanding officer ; and 
Napoleon owed his rise to his success against Toulon 
and then against the mob in Paris. Kronstadt has 
not yet gone so far as Toulon, and the “whiff of 
grapeshot ” has not yet sent sprawling the lions of 
Petrograd. It is to be hoped that neither episode 
will need repetition ; for a militarist Russian demci- 
cracy, while it would make short work of the Central 
Empires, would greatly disturb its Allies, and post- 
pone to a very distant future the pacification of the 
world. 

The parallelism between the French and Russian 
Revolutions goes far because they are two of the most 
elemental movements of mankind, and the repetitions 
of history arise from the fundamental unity of human 
nature. But the fact that water always consists of 
two parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen will not give 
us the direction of any particular tide or the strength 
of any particular wave ; and the forces which pla^ 
upon human nature are so infinite in their variety that 
the result transcends the possibility of accurate cal- 



culatiori^ "But /just as # the aBsence of unifonnity % 
the weather is no reflection upon the science of mete- 
orology, so the perennial paradoxes of human affairs 
cast no stigma upon the science of history, though it 
is so new a science that few are aware of its existence, 
and still fewer understand it. All new sciences, 
moreover, have to struggle with tares, and in its early 
days chemistry was alchemy to the general public, 
and astronomy was astrology. The science of history, 
like that of meteorology, has to eschew the meretrici- 
ous popularity of Zadkiel and Old Moore, and to warn 
its students against the falseness of the analogies which 
underlie the notion that historical repetitions are as 
simple as recurring decimals. We can, however, point 
to certain phenomena, the comparative regularity of 
which constitutes a presumption, though it never 
amounts to more than a probability ; and it must be 
remembered that success in the arts of statesmanship 
and war depends absolutely upon the capacity of those 
who practise them to measure these human proba- 
bilities. Revolutions are obviously less .calculable 
than more normal developments, but even revolutions 
are subject to certain conditions which a physical 
scientist might call “ laws 

Anarchy, for instance, is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of those sudden subversions of government 
which we term revolutions ; and there is nothing to 
surprise us in the disorder of Russia except perhaps 
the comparative rapidity and skill which her states- 
men have shown in coping with it. But anarchy, 
while inevitable for a period, is always temporary ; it 
is so intolerable an evil that the least competent 
communities sooner or later find a remedy, and even 
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Mexico, left to itself, is returning to law and order. 
Neither the Germans nor the war will be fatal to 
Russia’s domestic salvation. Revolutions, indeed, 
have little to fear from external foes! $nd it is astonish- 
ing how seldom autocracy has been ablo to beat demo- 
cracy at war. The contrary impression seems to come 
from that hazy recollection of the Peloponnesian War 
which does duty for a knowledge of history with so 
many educated people ; but a historical scholarship 
limited to ancient Greece might remind us that the 
Persian Empire did not win the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis. In modern times democracy has almost 
invariably had the best of the fighting. F ranee herself 
was never led to defeat by a Republican Government ; 
Waterloo and Sedan were" lost by her Emperors. 
Swiss history is one long tale of democratic success in 
defence ; two Dutch provinces defied the arms of 
Philip II, and thirteen American colonies the might 
of the British Empire. Democracy is more prone to 
suicide than liable to conquest. , 

Some Russians have represented the war as an 
intolerable burden for the Revolution to bear ; but it 
may be doubted whether peace would cut the roots of 
faction. The war imposes some restraint on domestic 
animosities ; and war to-day is a trivial danger to 
Russia compared w ith its menace to the French Re- 
volution in 1793. France had not an ally and hardly 
a friend in Europe ; more than half t^e world to-day 
is Russia’s ally and friendly to the Revolution ; she 
has no La Vendee on her hands, no emigres, and no 
outraged Church. If the war w r ere brought home to - " 
the Russians as it was to the French in 1792-3, there 
would be less fear of Russian disunion ; and external 
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peace bought by surrender and compromise, and con- 
cluded before Russia has found domestic unity, would 
endanger the Revolution far more than the German 
invasion. Our . own civil wars would have ended 
sooner, had we* not been left at liberty to fight them 
without external constraint. The peril to Russia is 
not the war, but social disintegration, and it is a per il 
which no one else can avert ; if she is true to her 
Allies she cannot be false to herself. 



XIX. 

A PARABLE OF THE WAR. 1 

• 

In commenting on what it conceived to be the parlous 
prospects of Germany after the taking' of Vimy Ridge, 
an Italian newspaper put the following pleasant 
conundrum to its readers : If such triumphs can be 
achieved by British arms alone, what will be the Ger- 
man situation when the real military Powers of the 
Entente begin their spring campaigns ? The question 
was ingenuous enough ; but the distinction drawn be- 
tween military and non-military Powers serves to 
remind us of the fact, the significance of which is con- 
siderable, that if the Entente wins this war, the issue 
will have been determined by the intervention of two 
Powers whose expeditionary forces when it began , did 
not between them equal the army of a single Balkan 
State. If militarism is defeated, it will be because • 
pacifist peoples went to war and civilian communities 
were converted into crusaders ; and the keynote of 
the fourth year of the war, on which we are now enter- 
ing, will be the mobilization for the common cause of 
a commonwealth pre-eminent in its passion for' peace 
and more remote than any other from the occasion 
and cause of the conflict. The Russian Revolution, 
stupendous though it is, pales as a portent in hun>arK~ 
affairs before the appearance of the United States as 

1 (l The Times” Literary Supplement, 2 August, 1917. 
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a formidable military Power bent on the battle for 
peace in the heart of .Europe. 

It is the military effect of this conversion from 
peace to war that Absorbs our attention at the mottient, 
and if we think of its cost at all, we think of its cost 
in terms of men and of money. Later we may think 
of its cost in the sacrifice of ancient ideals and be 
troubled about the permanence or transience of our 
conversion. If the sacrifice of Brit' 'h Kultur is the 
secret of British empire, a similar sacrifice of the 
cherished Anglo-Saxon inheritance of individual 
liberty and preference of the force of argument to the 
argument o< force is, so far as the two great English- 
speaking communities are concerned, the outstanding 
moral of the war. But* British empire is, we hope, 
permanent ; war is transitory. Will the effects of the 
conversion be transitory too i Or will the conquered 
Hun triumph in his defeat, and point to a pacifism 
beaten by the force of arms and the philosophy of 
war ? Shall we emerge a conscript people, converted 
in spite of ourselves to the precept and practice of our 
foes, and regard peace itself as dependent on weapons 
• of war and science as an agent for human destruc- 
tion ? Have we indeed sacrificed the things in which 
we believed because they were bad, and adopted our 
enemies’ methods and creeds because they are better ? 
Is war the climax of politics, or is militarism the real 
as well as the philological antithesis of civilization ? 
Whose creed is to triumph in and after the conflict, 
the Germans’ or our own ? Are we to be changed, or 
*are they ? Upon the answer to that question depend 
alike the value of our sacrifice and the future of the 
world. 
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The Prussian at least has n<? doubt, whatever may- 
be the searchings of other German minds. “ You 
see,” he says in effect, “ we were right after all, and 
in practice you admit it by manifold imitation. You 
have adopted conscription, gagged your Press, sus- 
pended your constitutional guarantees and your sacred 
rights of liberty. You have had to treat conscience, 
unless it agreed with your own, as an offence against 
the law, and to penalize with imprisonment and hard 
labour a literal interpretation of the Sermon on -the 
Mount. Some of your public bodies have even been 
trying, so far as they could, to reduce to beggary and 
starvation tbe wives and children of then 1 employees 
who thought that your ‘glorious revolution of 1688 ’ 
had guaranteed them civil And rebgious liberty, for- 
getting, poor fools, that it guaranteed them against 
everything except the only thing they really had to 
fear — an Act of Parliament. In the name of that 
liberty you have forced your countrymen to do what 
they thought was sin and. to kill their fellow-men in 
a cause they believed was wrong. Your latter-day 
State has wrought more persecution than ever did the 
Church of the Middle Ages. We also have done 
these things, but we have done them frankly. We 
proclaim that necessity knows no law, that reason of 
State is the supreme criterion ; and Bernhardi has 
taught us that the Christian code has no relevance to 
the conduct of nations towards their neighbours! But 
you have reviled him as a blasphemer, and then, still 
reviling, have practised his precepts. Are you still 
shocked at the byword of* British hypocrisy ? YouK 
horror of poison gas was as primitive as the Matabele. 
horror of your machine-guns ; but you soon overcame 
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it, when you realized that poison paid, and you made 
yourselves adepts in its use. You are rapidly over- 
coming your pioufr objections to what you were pleased 
to call the murder of women and children ; and you 
would bring yourselves up to the scratch of torpedo- 
ing hospital ships, if there were any German hospital 
ships for you to torpedo and you had no other means 
of preventing their use and abut.?. Your moral in- 
dignation appears to have been mere petulant anger 
at being unprepared to do the things for which you 
hold us up to reprobation. W ar after all is science, 
and only your stupidity led you to deny that to pure 
science morality is an impertinence. 

“ You prate of you?; wisdom in judgment, but 
what is the use of judgment against reeking tube and 
iron shard ? You may keep your judgment, and we 
will keep our powers of execution. Do not talk to 
us about the verdict of history ; the history that pos- 
terity reads is written by those who conquer. Do you 
read Persian accounts of 'Marathon and^ Salamis ? 
Did the scribes of Hannibal and Mithradates write the 
history of Rome you teach in your schools and col- 
leges ? and would you believe them if they had ? 
Victrix causa dels placuit, and you yourselves believe 
that ihe will of God is expressed on the field of battle 
whenever you gain the victory. Enjoying the pax 
Gernmnica, the world will hold as cheap your queru- 
lous tales of Bdgian atrocities and “ Lusitania ” crimes 
as you do the pages in which Gildas laments the 
Schrecklichkeit of those Teutonic invaders from whom 
you inherit what vigour you possess, or the Irish tirades 
against the methods of blood and iron by which you 
reduced to law and order that distressful country ; and 
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it will trouble itself as little about ‘ scraps of paper ’ 
as you do about your broken Treaty of Limerick or 
the Sand River Convention. Evep if we fail in .this 
War, we shall have achieved the moral triumph of 
converting you to our philosophy and teaching you 
the methods of success. Your brutal majority of 
three to one against us and your superior weight, of 
armament will merely demonstrate the truth of what 
we have said ; and at least we shall be the heroes of 
this war, as much as Satan is of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
though the paradise you have lost was a greater fools’ 
paradise than Adam’s.” ^ 

So Satan might have boasted at the Incarnation 
that he had converted Heayen and dragged Divinity 
down to a human level ; and orthodoxy has it that 
the Devil would have been right. There was no other 
way ; he had so corrupted the world that only God 
could redeem it. There must be a descent from 
heaven before there could be an ascent from hell, *a 
-humiliation of the Divin<? for the sake of human sal- 
vation. The Prussian has so polluted the earth that 
the rest and the best of mankind had to descend into 
the mire to cleanse the defilement away. The descent, 
the humiliation, and the suffering are not good things 
in themselves, but only as sacrifice. It is the. spirit 
that matters, and the purpose that sanctifies the 
squalor of the via dolorosa. We have not trodden the 
narrow way because it was narrow,* but because it 
alone led to our goal ; and we need not be ashamed 
of our present decision because we are sore let and, 
hindered by sins of the past. We have not gagged' 
our Press because we disliked our freedom, nor penal- 
ized conscience because we believed in persecution and 
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felt no shamein oppression, but because to this extent 
the Prussian has triumphed. There was no other 
wa/; we had to §toop to conquer, and W borrow his 
weapons in order to beat him. We did not inherit 
them and weTdo not use them with any pleasure to 
ourselves ; the Prussian may glory in his original t»ih. 

, It was not to make the world more Prussian that " 
we, and still less the United States, descended into the 
arena. They stepped down from their peaceful 
Olympus because it was clear that militarism could 
not be' defeated by military peoples, and because the 
flood threatened to submerge even the Pisgahs. qf 
human progress. America has not cast its pacifism 
into the common cauldrop of the war in order to make 
the whole world militarist, but to redeem it all from 
the sword ; and humanity has become one in its efforts 
to exorcise the Devil. The temptation was severe to 
preserve the purity of the Pharisee, to protect the 
Bems of pacifist robes from the contamination of blood, 
and to stand aloof like Sinn Fein — that apotheosis’ of 
national selfishness which remains indifferent to the 


martyrdom of other little nations in order to save 
itself in a world nicely balanced between ruin and re- 
demption, and hopes to appeal to a future congress of 
peoples on the ground that it helped to impede the 
common cause which that congress will represent. 
America has not so loved itself that it had no bowels 
of compassion for the world. It has taken upon 4t the 
form of conscription, and made itself bond that others 


/ 


may be free ; and in this plunge into humanity, this 
incarnation of the spirit, lie our hope of peace .after*, 
war and opr refutation of Prussian blasphemers. * * 

For the means are not the aid. Faith may suffer 
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an eclipse in this crucifixion of mankind ; the whole 
race may partake in the agony of redemption, and 
may repeat on a wider scale in th^ present the rtupes 
of past liberations. 1 It is less a vicarious sacrifice than 
it was, and the commonwealth of man has to redeem 
itself in the footsteps of its leader. The example 
pointed the way, but alone it is not enough. The pld 
Europe, the old world, the old peace had to die in 
order that a new Europe, a new world, and a new 
peace might arise from the hecatombs of war. The 
end was not in the darkness when the veil of the 
Temple was rent and men scoffed at the light which 
failed in the eyes of the flesh. There w.'s Easter to 
follow ; and an Easter will^follow the blackness and 
desolation of this war, to the confusion of those who 
dragged men into its depths. Protestant and Catholic 
Churches may deplore a decline in the orthodoxy of 
the letter and the rite ; but the world has never seen 
an age with a larger faith or a nobler portion of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. It was no forlorn hope -or 
counsel of despair that led Belgium to defend her right 
and the right of other peoples ; it was not doubt and 
disbelief that drew millions of English volunteers or 
the great American Republic into the conflict. Their 
fight is an act of faith, and their faith will make^vhole 
the community of man. If our mind is intent for the 
moment on a recessional mood, it is only a p^use in 
our procession towards an end in which war and its 
Prussian abominations, its cruelties and its corruption, 
its hatreds and its deceits, will all be swallowed up jn 
victory. \ 
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